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INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSES OF THE GENERAL PLAN 


The General Plan is a statement of the current citizen conception of what is 

in the best interest of the community. Its primary purpose is to permit the com- 
munity to consciously consider and shape its own future. Thus the Plan serves 
as a response to problems which have become apparent, as a step to achieve 
potentialities which are recognized, and as a means to conserve those things 
which are valued by the community. The Plan serves to guide the City's own 
decisions as to how and where to build public facilities, which types of public 
services should be provided, and what types of uses should be permitted or pro- 
moted in various areas of the City. In turn, it provides the City with the means 
of guiding the actions of other entities, whether these be other public agencies 
or private individuals or firms. 


A major function of the Plan is to provide an integrated view of the factors which 
make up the community environment. Since obviously there can never be community- 
wide unanimity on every aspect of community life, the Plan provi des a vehicle by 
which citizens, acting through the local political processes, can have their dif- 
ferent ideas and proposals considered, discussed and reconciled. The General Plan 
thus serves as a statement of consensus on community aspirations. The comprehen- 
sive and integrated nature of the Plan provides the community with the means to 
determine the relative importance of various values such as preservation of natural 
resources, public safety, community socio-economic composition, community ap- 
pearance, and convenience of travel. It does so by setting forth broad community 
goals, by translating these goals into specific policies and programs which apply 

to various areas or elements of the City, and by identifying measures needed to 
accomplish the Plan's objectives. 


Finally, the Plan enables the City to fulfill its legal obligations as set forth in 
State Planning Law. The various parts of the Plan are designed to encompass the 
concern for land use, circulation, housing, conservation, open space, seismic 
safety, noise, scenic highways, and safety as defined in the State Planning Law. 


GENERAL PLAN FORMAT 


The format of the Mill Valley General Plan is designed to make it manageable 
and useful to the diverse public which will consult it, A summary of the major 


proposals is presented prior to the separate elements which make up the Plan, This 
serves to provide an integrated view of the Plan's policies and programs and can 
also be used as a summary document which can be given wider distribution than the 
full report. The summary is followed by two major sections. The first consists of 
the Plan elements, and the second sets forth the measures needed to implement the 
Plan's policies. 


The Plan element sectionis divided into eight subsections. The first of these is the 
Goal Framework which embodies the goals and objectives developed by the Citizens 
Advisory Committee during preparation of the Plan and subsequently accepted by the 
Planning Commission and City Council. This section establishes the community's 
basic values as to conservation and use of the City's resources. As such, it provides 
the foundation upon which the specific policies and programs of the Plan elements 
are based. The other seven subsections deal with the following concerns: 


a. Public Health and Safety. Aspects dealing with possible threat to life, health, 


or property are contained in this element. Included are hazards created by seismic 
and geological conditions, flooding and fire, and issues of noise and air pollution. 


b. Open Space and Conservation. This element addresses the need to preserve 
and conserve the community's land, water, vegetation, wildlife, and scenic 
resources, 


c. Housing. The housing element sets forth basic policies regarding population 
growth and housing accommodations, establishes targets for the type and cost of 
housing to be provided, and identifies housing sites and permitted type and 
density of housing. 


d. Commerce. Policies as to the type and extent of commercial uses to be 
permitted throughout the community are contained in this subsection. Among 
these commercial uses are retailing, personal services, and business and pro- 
fessional services. The concern of this element is to provide necessary goods 
and services for local residents and to maintain an economic base which is both 
viable and consistent with other community values. 


e. Public Facilities. This section assesses and addresses the need for water, 
sewer, school, recreation, and public administrative facilities as generated by 
uses permitted in the Plan. 


f, Circulation. Provisions for pedestrian, bicycle, auto, and public transit 
facilities are set forth in this element. Here the key concern has been to re- 
concile the circulation needs generated by existing and permitted uses with the 
physical constraints imposed by existing facilities and the concern for the con- 
servation of the community environment. 
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g. Community Design. The final Plan element addresses the need to ensure that 
the siting, design, and maintenance of all uses permitted in the Plan is accom- 
plished in a manner which respects and enhances Mill Valley's unique character 
and setting. 


In each of the individual Plan elements, a brief statement of purpose is pro- 
vided, followed by a summation of relevant existing conditions, after which 
specific policies are set forth. A short listing of related implementation mea- 
sures is also contained within each Plan element. 


The final chapter brings together the various implementation measures identified 
in each of the Plan elements and provides a fuller description of these measures. 
This section specifically addresses regulatory methods, funding sources, and inter- 
governmental procedures. 


AS NEW DATA BECOMES AVAILABLE, COMMUNITY VIEWS CLARIFIED OR 
ALTERED, ADDITIONAL EXPERIENCES AND INSIGHT GAINED THROUGH ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF THE PLAN, AND IMPLEMENTATION MEASURES ADOPTED, THE 
PLAN SHOULD BE AMENDED TO REFLECT THESE CHANGES. THE LOOSE-LEAF 
BINDER FORMAT PERMITS AND ENCOURAGES FREQUENT UPDATING AND 
AMENDMENT OF THE PLAN, 
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Introduction 


The overall objective of the Mill Valley General Plan is to improve the quality of 
life for present and future residents of the City. A major portion of the Plan focuses 
on preservation of the many physical and social attributes which have attracted pre- 
sent residents to the area. At the sarve time, the Plan also identifies and deals 

with special problems and issues facing the community and identifies unique resources 
and opportunities, which if properly considered, can lead to further enhancement 

of community life. The social, economic and political interrelatedness of Mill Val- 
ley with the rest of Marin County and the San Francisco Bay Area is also recognized 
and the Plan provisions address the housing, transportation and other needs generated 
at this large scale. 


The Plan document is comprised of nine separate but highly interrelated elements: 
1) the Goal Framework, 2) the Public Health and Safety Element, 3) the Open 
Space and Conservation Element, 4) the Housing Element, 5) the Commerce Element, 
6) the Public Facilities Element, 7) the Circulation Element, 8) the Community 
Design Element, and 9) the Implementation Element. The provisions of each of 
these elements are designed to provide the Mill Valley Planning Commission and 
City Council with an explicit policy base upon which to guide both private and 
public development and investment decisions. These provisions should not be con- 
sidered as unalterable but rather as an expression of what is considered to be in the 
best interest of the public at this point in time. It is essential, therefore, that the 
Plan be reviewed annually and modifications made, where necessary, to reflect 
changes in local or regional conditions or shifts in community attitudes. 


A brief account of the major provisions of these nine elements follows along with a 
summary map showing the major land use-related features of the Plan. Interested 
citizens are encouraged to consult the full report of the Plan which is on file in the 


Mill Valley Public Library and at City Hall. 


Goals 


The following broad goals are established and serve as the bases for the more specific 
policies of the Plan elements. 


GOAL | - THE HEALTH AND WELL-BEING OF PEOPLE AND THE PHYSICAL 
SAFETY OF PROPERTY SHALL BE ASSURED. Residents must be protected against 
dangers to life and property in areas where soils, geology, topography, seismic con- 
ditions, or other factors constitute a potential threat and air, water, and noise pol- 
lution conditions must be mitigated to protect their health and safety. 


GOAL 2 - THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF MILL VALLEY SHALL BE CONSERVED 
AND WHERE NECESSARY, RESTORED TO A HEALTHY STATE. Areas having sig- 
nificant wildlife habitat, vegetation, or natural scenic value shall be retained in 
open use and additional measures taken to regulate land use and land alteration 
throughout the City to ensure watershed stability and conservation of soil, water, 
and biotic resources. 


GOAL 3 - THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT SHOULD VISUALLY DOMINATE THE 
CHARACTER OF MILL VALLEY. The area's natural features such as the ridgelines, 
forested or grassed-covered hills, creeks, bay waters, and marshes shall be pre- 
served and man-made structures or man-created alterations of the land visually sub- 
ordinated to these natural features. 


GOAL 4 - A DIVERSE COMMUNITY COMPOSITION SHOULD BE RETAINED AND 
ENCOURAGED. Efforts should be made to maintain the present population diver- 
sity and special provisions made to accommodate low- and moderate-income house- 
holds at a scale greater than that possible under normal private market conditions. 


GOAL 5 - MILL VALLEY'S SMALL TOWN CHARACTER AND APPEARANCE, ITS 
SENSE OF COMMUNITY, AND ITS HISTORIC HERITAGE SHOULD BE RETAINED 
AND ENHANCED. The many natural and man-made features which establish an 
intimate scale and promote a readily distinguishable local character should be pre- 
served; growth should be maintained at compatible levels and provide for suitable 
locations, and new facilities designed in a complementary manner. 


GOAL 6 - PROMOTE GREATER OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESIDENTS TO WORK WITH- 
IN THE COMMUNITY. Greater opportunities should be provided for smaller busi- 
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nesses offering work opportunities for local residents and other provisions should be 
made for combining one's place of work and the place of residence. 


GOAL 7 - IMPROVE UPON THE CHOICE OF AND ACCESSIBILITY TO RETAIL 
GOODS AND PERSONAL, PROFESS'ONAL, AND BUSINESS SERVICES AVAILABLE 
LOCALLY TO AREA RESIDENTS. Commercial uses should be provided in locations 
and at levels which minimize the dependency of local residents on commercial areas 
outside the community; limitations, however, should be placed on such uses to en- 
sure that they do not attract large volumes of vehicular traffic from outside the com- 
munity. 


GOAL 8 - PROVIDE THE MEANS OF MOVING PEOPLE WHICH REDUCES DE- 
PENDENCE ON THE AUTOMOBILE AND MITIGATES THE ADVERSE IMPACTS OF 
NECESSARY AUTOMOBILE USAGE. Local transit service along with improvements 
in pedestrian and bicycle accommodations should be provided and future land uses 
developed in a manner which encourages travel by means other than the private 
automobile. 


GOAL 9 - ENCOURAGE CULTURAL, EDUCATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS AND FACILITIES. Community leisure opportunities should be enhanced by 
maximizing use of existing schools, parks, open space areas and private or commer- 
cial facilities for cultural, educational, and recreational purposes and new locations 
and facilities should be developed to further improve upon such opportunities. 


GOAL 10 - PROMOTE A REASONABLE BALANCE BETWEEN PUBLIC COSTS AND 
REVENUES. City development regulations should be designed to both protect 

against untimely or poorly located development, which can lead to excessive pub- 

lic service and maintenance costs. Further, the community should avoid undue reliance 
on residential property taxes for maintenance of essential city facilities and services. 


GOAL 11 - PROVIDE EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, RESPONSIVE, AND OPEN 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. Increased communication between residents and their 
elected officials, as well as additional avenues for their increased participation in 

the City's decision-making processes, should be provided and steps also taken to main- 
tain a high level of cooperation and coordination among City departments and between 
these departments and other governmental entities. 
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Public Health and Safety Element 


A major portion of the land within the planning area is subject to a variety of natu- 
ral and man-induced hazards. In order to protect the public, areas where hazards to 
life and property occur are identified and protection measures set forth. The major 
hazardous conditions identified consist of: 


1. Hillsides which are very susceptible to landsliding. These conditions are pre- 
valent in the Alto Hill and Kite Hill areas and in the Cascade Canyon area. 


2. Ground failure of hillside lands and Bayfront lands underlain by Bay Mud under 
seismic shaking conditions. Even moderate shaking is likely to induce landslides which 
would disrupt roads, rupture gas, electric power, water lines, and sewer lines there- 
by producing severe fire and health problems. Within the Bayfront areas soil lique- 
faction, lurching, and settlement would occur producing similar problems. 


3. A large portion of developed and undeveloped lands are subject to flooding 
due to a combination of factors including periodic winter rainfalls, tidal fluctua- 
tions and tsunamis. 


4, The risk of fire is great in Mill Valley due to the build up of chaparral, a 
highly fire-prone vegetation. This condition is most severe in the ridges and slopes 
extending eastward from Mt. Tamalpais and is compounded by poor road access, 
steep topography, lack of water service and adequate water pressure at the fire- 
prone elevations and summer and fall atmospheric conditions. 


ARATE 
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Due to the widespread occurrance of natural hazards such as landslides, seismic shaking, flooding and 
fire special precautions are specified in the Plan to proctect against threat to life and property. 
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FIGURE PS 1 


Major natural constraints include lands with unstable 
slopsW, ; areas underlain by Bay Mud :;::::: 
and land with highly fire-prone vegetation ~Z 


The Plan provides for protection from these hazards by restricting development on 
lands with high susceptibility to landsliding and in areas of high fire danger. Special 
provisions are also established for lands subject to flooding or underlain by Bay Mud 
to ensure that if development is permitted, adequate safeguards are provided for 
future residents occupants, or users of these facilities. 


In addition to these protections against natural hazards, the Plan also addresses 
the need to protect air quality, and thus health, by reducing the dependency on 
the private auto and limiting road improvements to those which will not encourage 
auto travel in preference to transit use. Similarly, a series of standards are set 
forth to promote a compatible relationship between noise generated either by ve- 
hicles or on-site by various activities and permitted land uses. 
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Open Space and Conservation Element 


More than any other factor, the natural features and resources have shaped both 
the growth and form of Mill Valley and the experiences associated with this area. 
A central concern, therefore, of the Plan is to protect natural resource areas which 
have high wildlife habitat value, which physically and visually demarcate the 
City from adjoining areas, which contribute otherwise to the scenic value of the 
community setting, which have open space recreational value, and which are 
important for preservation of water quality and conservation of soils. Addition- 
ally, retention of certain lands in open use is specified to provide protection 
against natural hazards identified in the Public Health and Safety Element. The 
specific open space and conservation recommendations are as follows. 


1. Hill and canyon lands proposed for public acquisition include approximately 
400 acres of the Blithedale Ridge and Warner Canyon area, an additional 14.7 acres 
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FIGURE PS 2 


The major lands to be retained in open space either 
through public acquisition or through application of 
zoning powers are shown to the right. 


in the lower portion of East Corte Madera Ridge adjoining the already County-ac- 
quired open space lands,57.4 acres in Cascade Canyon extending from the Panor- 
amic Highway to Cascade Drive, and 69 acres in the Fern Canyon area. In addi- 
tion to these sites major portions of Kite and Alto Hills are also designated for re- 
tention in open use. In these latter two areas, clustered housing would be permitted 
on the lower slopes and other portions of the site retained in open use by application 
of development regulations prohibitiry construction where severe slope instability 
problems exist. Public acquisition may be necessary for portions of these sites which 
are determined to be buildable but which have special open space value. 


2. All existing mudflats and open water areas of Upper Richardson Bay and re- 
lated marshlands are designated for preservation. The marshlands include all of 
the 55-acre KSW property along the west shore of the Bay, the marshes on the 
P.G. &E. lands, the City-owned marshlands to the south of the City corporation 
yard as well as other small scattered marshes such as those on the Middle School 
site and along the freeway frontage road north of Sycamore Avenue. 


3. City-owned lands along the east and west shore of Upper Richardson Bay 
are designated for park purposes. 


4. Further development along the major creeks within the City is to be discouraged 
in order to provide for approximately a 30 foot open space band along each side 
of the creek. 


5. Open lands and vegetation which help establish the scale and character of 
of Lytton Square are to be retained. 


In addition to these provisions, guidelines are also set forth to protect against de- 
velopment practices which cause erosion, sedimentation, flooding and adverse 
groundwater conditions and to provide for proper management of open space lands 
in order to protect the existing ecosystem where native vegetation still dominates 
and to avoid fire hazards. 
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Housing Element 


Mill Valley offers one of the more attractive residential environments in the Bay Area. 
In order to solve the housing problems that exist, such as low vacancy rates, escala- 
ting house costs, and pressures for growth, while at the same time retaining Mill 
Valley's small-town character and appearance, its sense of community, and its his- 
toric heritage, recommendations are made to the following housing situations: 1) 
population growth, 2) housing type and cost distribution, 3) permitted residential 
use for presently vacant lands, 4) protection of existing neighborhoods and housing 
stock, and 5) housing resource sites which could serve to promote the Plan's ob- 
jective of achieving greater diversity in housing cost than would normally be possi- 
ble. These recommendations are: 


1. The majority of the new housing will need to be either townhouses or apart- 
ments. 


2. The new housing distribution should be composed of 20% for low-income groups, 
35% for moderate-income groups, and 45% for high-income groups. The City should 
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FIGURE PS 3 


The major portion of the City is designated as pro- 
tected neighborhoods within which the established 
low density residential character is to be preserved. 
Generally, major new multiple housing development 
would be limited at areas shown by 3K , with 
clustered housing ™ limited to portions of Kite 
and Alto hills. Mixed residential/commercial de- 
velopment IWMI js permitted along Miller Avenue 
and in the Alto Center and Lytton Square. 
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allocate the distribution of future publicly assisted low- and moderate-income groups, 
so that no more than one-third are allotted for elderly housing, with the remainder 


allocated to families or disabled persons requiring low- and moderate-income housing. 


3. The single-family residential pattern that prevails throughout the community 
should be protected. 


3 . > ° 
4, Allowances should be made for the addition of second units on single-family 
lots subject to stringent conditional use provisions. 


5. Clustered housing should be permitted in the Kite Hill area in the vicinity of 
Alta Vista and Altamont and in the Alto Hill area in the portion immediately to the 
east of the Swim and Tennis Club and along Lomita Drive. 


6. Combined residential-office areas are recommended for the northern por- 

tion of the Alto Center with multiple residential use designated as the predominant 
use and office uses permitted conditionally. The remainder of the Alto Center is to 
have commercial uses as the primary use with residential uses conditionally permitted. 
A similar policy is proposed along Lower Miller Avenue, the commercial portion of 
Lytton Square and adjoining commercial areas along East Blithedale. 


7. Within the East Mill Valley Bayfront, four sites are designated for potential 
residential use: Site A, presently the City's sewer treatment facility and corportion 
yard, is 7.5 acres and is designated as potential multiple housing sites for low- and 
moderate-income housing; Site B is 8 acres and is designated as a multiple housing 
site; Site C consists of the lands of the Sanford Diller project and the lower portion 
of the Shelter Ridge properties and; Site D, consists of the lower south-facing slopes 
of Shelter Ridge and includes an already approved 75-unit low-cost housing project. 


Guidelines are set forth to maintain and protect the existing single-family residential 
pattern and to designate the allowable densities based upon land capacity provisions 
discussed in the Open Space and Conservation and Public Health and Safety Elements. 


In addition, various programs which provide public aid to non-profit sponsors of low- 
and moderate-income housing are explained. 
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Commerce Element 


The provisions of the Commerce Element have two primary objectives. The first 
of these is to promote greater opportunities for local residents to work within the 
community, thereby countering the trend of most residents to commute to work 
elsewhere. The second objective is directed toward improving the choice and 
accessibility to retail goods and personal, professional and business services for 
local residents. In each of these instances, the policies designed to achieve 
these objectives are also designed to ensure development which is compatible 
with the environmental and aesthetic objectives of the Plan. The specific Com- 
merce policies are: 


1. Residential provisions should be relaxed to permit home occupations compatible 
with the established residential character of the community. 


2. Sensitive office development should be permitted in the eastern portion of the 
Bayfront where direct access to and from the freeway is possible. 


3. Within the Alto Center area, retail and personal service floor area should be 
limited to a level compatible with a neighborhood-serving function, and allowance 
should be made for office-type uses elsewhere on the site or in conjunction with the 
residential and shopping uses. 


4. Properties fronting on Miller Avenue between Locust and Millwood Avenue 
should have conditionally approved office-type uses if such uses are compatible with, 
and secondary to, residential use. 


5. Alto Center should be developed as a major neighborhood shopping center ser- 
ving the Alto Bowl-Scott Valley area and the Bayfront. The northern portion of the 
site should be reserved for combined residential-office use with the residential 
use being the primary permitted use and commercial use conditionally allowed. 


6. Lytton Square should be maintained as both a neighborhood and community 
serving retail area. Retail, personal, and business service uses should be permitted 
along the frontage of East Blithedale from Throckmorton to the vicinity of Millwood. 
Measures should also be taken to ensure that retail uses which are not predominantly 
local-serving do not preempt the area's limited land supply and create traffic con- 
gestion problems. 


7. Miller Avenue, from Camino Alto to Locust, should serve as a neighborhood 
shopping center as well as a community serving retail area for uses which are auto- 
oriented and where the type of merchandise, due either to storage or delivery re- 
quirements, would be inappropriate in Lytton Square. 
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8. The area immediately adjoining both the freeway frontage road and the east- 
ern shore of Upper Richardson Bay should be designated a special water-oriented 
commercial area. — 


oe Motel accommodations should be provided for the convenience of over- 
night visitors to the Mill Valley area. Primary areas designated for this use in- 
clude the Bayfront, Alto Center, the northeast side of Miller Avenue from Ca- 
mino Alto to Locust and Lytton Squar } with the latter area limited to small scale 
accommodations. 


Additionally, guidelines are introduced to modify or add to the City's zoning pro- 
visions. 


a 
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A major proposal of the Plan is to protect the community serving function of the City's commercial areas, 
such as Lytton Square, and to promote improvement in the appearance and functioning of these areas. 
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Public Facilities Element 


The development proposals allowed by the Plan would generate a need for public 


tunities. Policy recommendations for the Public Facilities section reflect the City’s 
desire to protect and enhance its environment while also accommodating increasing 
growth and development of the City's residential and business community. The 
specific Public Facilities recommendations are as follows: 

1. Proposed housing development within the Bayfront area wil! require additional 
collector road extensions, plus added pumping capacity to move sewage from the 
low-lying lands to the treatment plant. 


2. The City should seek coordination with the Southern Marin Subregional Sew- 
erage Agency to develop a regional discharge and treatment system which would 
provide the most efficient disposal and treatment of effluent. 


3. Priority in water and sewer services should be given to housing devel: : 
that conform to the housing objectives and to the mix of housing expressed in the 
Plan. The City should initiate further discussion with the Water District to dete 
mine what options are available to the Community to provide water connections for 
new development. 


4, The City should develop approximately 19 acres of City-owned Bayfront land 
for park purposes. This site contains excellent views of the Bay, southern Marin, 
and adjoining natural areas. These facilities should serve not only residents of the 
City but also residents of the adjoining areas. 


5. Two city-owned parcels adjoining the Northwestern Pacific Railroad right- 
of-way in the Alto area, should be developed in conjunction with a linear park 
along the railroad right-of-way to serve the Alto Bowl-Scott Valley area. This 
would augment the recreation role of the bike, equestrian and trail facilities . 
Salt Creek and the riparian vegetation along its banks should be incorporated 
into the park development. 


6. The City should explore with the school districts means to promote higher 
utilization of school open space areas for public recreation purposes. 


7. Each of the streams flowing through the City should be considered as a lin- 
ear park and should be augmented where possible by acquisition or dedication of 


adjoining vacant parcels. 


8. Future space needs of city hall should be met by construction of a second 
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floor addition to the present City Hall occupying space above the existing parking 
lots. 


9. Several sites, including a Bayfront and a Lytton Square site are identified 
as potential locations for a community cultural arts center. 


It is also suggested that the City oly explore with the County the possibility of 
combining Mill Valley's Corporation ‘Yard with the County's to permit better utili- 
zation of the City's present Bayfront site. 


The Plan calls for improvement of City owned Bayfront land for park and recreation purposes which are 
consistent with protection of the natural resource value of Richardson Bay and adjoining marshlands. 
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Circulation Element 


Provision of the facilities which accommodate the circulation needs of the community 
cannot be separated from consideration of the uses which generate the need nor the 
physical and social fabric of the area within which these transportation elements must 
be fitted. The specific policies of this section are intended to balance satisfaction 
of travel needs with the achievement of a satisfying and healthful living and work- 
ing environment. The specific policies address the relationship between land use 
and circulation, and speak to the specific requirements for transit, auto, pedestrian, 
and bicycle use. 
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Major traffic is to be limited to several arterials sass 
which do not bisect neighborhoods and a coordinated 
system of inter- #88888 and intra- === city bus ser- 
vice provided to help reduce the dependency upon 
the auto. 


The major policies are summarized below. 
Ie Land use policies should be directly related to present and future traffic sit- 


uations. Existing residential neighborhoods should be protected from intrusion by 
heavy through-traffic movements. Development of vacant unplatted lands whose 
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sole means of access is via existing residential streets should be limited to densities 
which will not produce substantial increases in traffic volumes on the streets. Land 
with severe slope instability problems should be prohibited from providing access 

to areas for development and from development itself. Those areas of the City such 
as Upper and Lower Miller Avenue, the Alto Bowl area and Bayfront lands, which 
have immediate access to designated major arterials and which are served by inter- 
and intra-City transit, should be corzidered as the primary areas for residential 

and commercial growth. 


2. The primary means of auto access to and from Mill Valley, Miller Avenue, 
U.S. 101, and East Blithedale east of Camino Alto, should be improved to allow 
traffic to flow smoothly through designated arterials and to discourage traffic from 
residential neighborhoods. Nine local residential streets are designated as neigh- 
borhood collector streets. Major alterations should not be made on these roads 
since such changes would cause severe disruption to the natural landforms and 
residential areas and would encourage increased auto use over public transit. 
However, minor improvements should be carried out and steps should be taken to 


limit on-street parking along these routes, with replacement off-street parking pro- 
vided. 


3. Inter- and intra-City transit service should be expanded and improved in or- 
der to a) facilitate greater use of transit for home-to-work trips; b) eliminate 
extensive parking areas; c) avoid future traffic congestion problems; d) provide 
mobility for those with no or only limited access to a private auto; 3) reduce air 
pollution; f) conserve energy and fuel; and g) encourage shopping Mill Valley. 


4. Mill Valley's pedestrian-oriented environment should be protected, encour- 
aged, and enhanced by maintaining and restoring existing walkways and by desig- 
nating additional pedestrian paths within existing and new residential areas. 


5. Bikeways should be improved and expanded to connect to bikeways in Tiburon, 
Sausalito, and Corte Madera. Where it is impossible to provide bikeways, special 
markings should be provided to remind motorists of the dual use of the roadway. 
Motorized vehicles should be prohibited from bike trails. 


6. The City should make the best use of its lands by: 1) minimizing the necessi- 
ty for parking places by providing good local transit service; 2) encouraging de- 
velopment of off-street parking at the perimeter of commercial areas; and 3) seek- 
ing alternative parking facilities, such as school parking lots, for weekend recrea- 
tion use. 
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Community Design Element 


Community design is an elusive yet all-encompassing concern that can be thought 
of as the quality of experiences associated with the community. This element of 
the Plan provides the means of promoting both a functional and aesthetically com- 
patible fit of the permitted land uses, the physical environment, and the public 
facilities necessary to accommodate permitted uses. 


Specific community design policies are addressed to the following objectives: 

1) preservation of the positive attributes of the physical and visual structure of the 
City; 2) retention of the small-scale character of the community; 3) integration 
and sibetainetion of new development with and to the natural setting; 4) retention 
of the distinctiveness of the various residential and commercial areas which con- 
stitute the City; 5) protection of natural and man-made heritage resources; and 

6) control of street lighting to maintain the dominance of the natural setting. 
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Community design policies are established for dis- 
tinctive residential #2335: and commercial {{{{{areas 


as well as for citywide design elements such as the 
ridges, hills, creeks and open water areas. 
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The policies deal first with Citywide factors and then with specific subareas of the 
community. Among the major policies are the following: 


1. Visually prominent ridgelines (Corte Madera and Blithedale Ridges and Kite 
and Alto Hills) and hillslopes (the lower slopes of the North Ridge area, the east- 
and south-facing slopes of Kite and Alto Hills, and the steep slopes to the southwest 
of Almonte Boulevard and Miller Avenue) should be retained, along with associated 
vegetation, in permanent open space due to their scenic importance. Where de- 
velopment is permitted by other provisions of this Plan, such development must be 
clustered to minimize physical and visual disruption of the hillslopes and vegetation 
and maintained at an elevation and scale which allows the hillslopes to continue as 
the visually dominant element. 


2. The open water area of Upper Richardson Bay and its related mudflats, marsh- 
lands, and tidelands should be retained and no further reduction in these surfaces 
permitted. Construction on lots adjoining any of the major creeks of the area should 
be subject to design review, and further encroachment on these streams for purposes 
of expanding existing roadways or providing new roadways should not be permitted. 


3. Miller Avenue, Camino Alto, and East Blithedale east of Camino Alto, should 
be designated as scenic roadways having Citywide significance since it is from these 
road approaches that it is possible to view the major components forming the Mill 
Valley setting and it is also from these routes that the greatest number of persons 
daily experience the City. 


4. Previous development plans for Lytton Square, upper and lower Miller Avenue, 
and Alto Center, as amended by this plan, should be adhered to. 


D3 Bayfront buildings should be limited to heights and sites which do not inter- 
fere with views of the Bayfront or which obstruct outward views from designated 
recreation areas in the Bayfront. The natural marsh edge should be retained and 
protected while encouragement should also be given to provide facilities for aquatic 
pursuits. Recreation uses on City lands along the west side of Richardson Bay should 
be confined to those which maintain the present openness of the site and more inten- 
sive recreation use accommodated in the east side of the Bay. 


6. The visual dominance of the natural setting in Cascade and Blithedale Canyons 
should be protected. To achieve this end, buildings should be sited a sufficient 
distance from the roadway to provide screening by existing vegetation with steps taken 
to retain the existing vegetation. The narrow road widths should be maintained and 
the predominant use of natural materials and earth-tone colors for residential structures 
should be encouraged. 


7: The more conventional design character of the Central Triangle should be re- 
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tained and reinforced by a) conserving and remodeling existing residential structures 
which have unique or meritorious design features, b) removing and replacing diseased 
and aged trees, c) maintaining front yard setbacks, d) limiting fences, e) requiring 
new residential structures to be of a scale comparable to that of existing residences, 

f) permitting retention of the visual prominence of the individual homes, and g) giv- 
ing special attention to upgrading public facilities in the area. These recommenda- 
tions also apply to the lower, southern portion of Warner Canyon. The northern por- 
tion should be provided with pedestrian acc ss to the proposed trail system from Kite 
Hill and extending into the North Ridge area. Special attention should be given to 
the design of new residential structures which would immediately adjoin the existing 
and proposed open spaces. 


8. Mill Valley's rich heritage of natural and man-made features such as its his- 
toric buildings, archaeological sites, and heritage trees, should be protected from des- 
truction and a respectful and compatible relationship between the old and the new 
should be promoted. 


Implementation 


Policy recommendations made in the Plan do little to carry out the objectives of the 
Plan unless specific actions needed to implement these policies are also identified. 
Therefore, the purpose of the Implementation Element is to identify the Plan imple- 
mentation methods and set forth a priority for action. It is the intent that this sec- 
tion be annually updated to reflect progress made in achieving the Plan objectives 
and to provide a current documentation of implementation resources available to the 
City. 


The first portion of this element identifies 18 local, State and Federal funding sources 
which may be utilized. The following section specifies a series of changes in the 
City's present land use regulation designed to promote development in accordance 
with the Plan provisions. Among the methods specified are replacing present methods 
of establishing allowable residential density by a land capacity ordinance which bases 
allowed density on local site factors such as slope, soil type, and geologic condi- 
tions, requiring use of the City's planned residential or planned unit development pro- 
visions for all development applications on remaining vacant and unplatted land, and 
adoption of a Heritage Ordinance to protect buildings or sites of historic design or 
archaeological significance. Other regulatory changes include creation of several 
new zoning districts, revisions to the Home Occupation Ordinance, mandatory cer- 
tification by a State registered structural engineer or geologist for construction in 
areas of high geologic risk, 
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In addition to these regulatory and funding methods the Plan recommends use of 

State Redevelopment powers in the Bayfront and Alto Center to help achieve protec- 
tion of the natural resources of these areas and to promote a compatible and orderly 
fit between these resources and permitted development. The Implementation Element 
also discusses the need for cooperation between the City and other local and regional 
agencies whose plans and programs either affect the Mill Valley area or are affected 
by City or City-permitted actions in this area. 


Finally, this element recommends that priority be given to the following implemen- 
tation actions: 


1. Preparation and adoption of a Land Capacity Ordinance; 


2. Initiation of joint work sessions of the City Planning Commission and City 
Council to consider further the use of State redevelopment powers for the Bayfront 
and Alto Center areas; 


3. Revisions to the zoning ordinance to include both density bonuses and manda- 
tory provisions for low- and moderate-income housing; 


4. Initiation of discussion between the City and the Marin County Transit District 
to consider the provision of local transit service and a possible tax rate election to 
help finance local transit service operations in the immediate Mill Valley area; 


5. Appointment of a citizens committee to consider the feasibility of an open 

space bond election, the size of such a bond issue if this approach to open space 
acquisition is considered desirable, acquisition, and the priority among the open space 
sites designated in the Plan. 


6. Development of a revised, specific plan of the Lytton Square area. 
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GOAL FRAMEWORK. 


An effective community planning effort must be based on the clarification of the 
overall objectives which underlie the development decisions which the City makes. 
The Goal Framework, comprising goals and policies formulated by the Citizens 
Advisory Committee during the initial phasea of the General Plan Program and 
revisions made to these goals during subsequent Planning Commission and Council 
work sessions, provides such a basis. The Goal Framework is an expression of the 
community's aspirations and is an official interpretation of the public interest. 

It functions therefore as a framework within which the other General Plan elements 
can relate to one another; in turn, the other Plan elements provide the means of 
translating these broader ends into policies and programs applicable to specific 
areas or components of the City. The eleven major goals of the Goal Framework 
are set forth below together with supporting policies. 


GOAL 1 -- THE HEALTH AND WELL-BEING OF PEOPLE AND THE PHYSICAL 
SAFETY OF PROPERTY SHALL BE ASSURED 


1.1 In areas where natural conditions present serious threats to life, homes, 
business establishments, or public facilities such as roads, sewers, and 
water lines, development shall be prohibited or restricted in a manner 
which reasonably safeguards public safety. 


1.2 In cooperation with other responsible government entities, the City shall 
promote land uses and transportation facilities which will help achieve a 
high standard of water and air quality. 


1.3 Where high fire hazard exists due to natural factors, deve lopment shall 
be prohibited or limited to the extent necessary to protect life and property. 


1.4 The type and level of noise shall be regulated to protect persons living or 
working in the community from harmful noises. 


1.5 A high level of police and fire service shall be maintained throughout the 
City and its environs, 


1.6 In order to promote their mental well-being, citizens of Mill Valley shall be 
ensured an intimate relationship to the land, water, and biotic resources of 
the area. 


GOAL 2 -- THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF MILL VALLEY SHALL BE CONSERVED 
AND, WHERE NECESSARY, RESTORED TO A HEALTHY STATE 
2.1 Lands having significant biotic values shall remain in a natural state and 
be protected from intrusion by uses or construction which would seriously 
diminish their natural resource values. 


2.2 Land alteration shall be regulated to ensure watershed stability and con- 
servation of soil, water, and biotic resources. 


2.3 Access to natural areas shall be maintained at levels compatible with con- 
servation of natural resource values. 


2.4 Areas where native begetation still prevails shall be protected from intro- 
duction of non-native plant species, and the normal plant successional 
processes shall be permitted to occur. 


GOAL 3 -- THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT SHOULD VISUALLY DOMINATE 
THE CHARACTER OF MILL VALLEY 


3.1 Permanent open space lands shall physically and visually separate Mill 
Valley from adjoining communities. 


3.2 Natural features, such as natural ridgelines, heavily forested hill slopes, 
grass-covered hill slopes, creeks, fresh and salt water marshes, and Richard- 
son Bay , and significant vegetation, which establish the scenic quality of 
the community, shall be preserved. 


3.3 Man-made structures or man-caused alterations of the land shall be visually 
subordinate to the natural features of the community. 


3.4 The natural features which distinguish one area of the community from another 
shall be acknowledged and protected. 


3.5 Permitted land uses and circulation should maximize, to the extent com- 
patible with natural resource protection policies, exposure to and enjoyment 
of the area's natural scenic resources. 


GOAL 4 -- A DIVERSE COMMUNITY COMPOSITION SHOULD BE RETAINED 
AND ENCOURAGED 


4.1 Efforts shall be made to encourage population diversity in terms of income, 
age, occupation, race, lifestyle, values, interests, and religion. 


4,2 Steps shall be taken to ensure that present low- and moderate-income Mil 
Valley residents ore not forced out of the City by rising housing costs. 


4.3 The diversity of the City's population should be broadened by permitting 
a greater range of housing types, in terms of both cost and type of accom- 
modation, in residential and commercial areas. 


4.4 The City shall actively assist in providing a greater proportion of low- and 
moderate-income housing units than would otherwise be possible under normal 
private market conditions. 


4.5 Commercial, cultural, recreational, and educational facilities and programs 
shall be encouraged to meet the needs of existing residents and to cater 
to differing interests. 


GOAL 5 -- MILL VALLEY'S SMALL-TOWN CHARACTER AND APPEARANCE, 
ITS SENSE OF COMMUNITY, AND ITS HISTORIC HERITAGE SHOULD BE 
RETAINED AND ENHANCED 


5.1 Growth shall be limited to a rate which permits the gradual integration of 
new residents and new structures into the physical and social fabric of the 


City. 


5.2 The overall growth of population shall be maintained at a level which en- 
sures retention of the existing small-town character. 


5.3 The quality of Mill Valley as a self-contained community distinct from its 
neighboring communities shall beretained and enhanced. 


5.4 Special heritage features, both natural and man-made, which contribute 
to the City's distinctiveness shall be retained. 


5.5 The distinctive features of the City's neighborhoods and commercial areas 
shall be respected and enhanced to reinforce the separate identity of these 
areas. 


5.6 Land use and circulation shall be designed to protect and enhance the 
existing pedestrian-oriented environment. 
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Mill Valley's role asa family-oriented living area shall be continued and 
reinforced, 


Neighborhood-oriented activities and services shall be emphasized where 
appropriate, 


Commercial uses and services which serve local residents shall be encouraged 
in preference to commercial uses p }marily intended to serve tourism or other 
broader markets, and control shall be exercised to avoid the proliferation of 
chain or franchise enterprises which have little local identity or service 
function. 


The prevailing landscape and architectural appearance of the community 
shall be preserved and enhanced by maintaining low building profiles, 
informal and small-scale groupings of building, and use of materials which 
subordinate the appearance of structures to the natural setting and are con- 
sistent with the architectural heritage of the area. 


The visual importance of public areas such as streets and parking areas shall 
be recognized and special measures should be taken to establish a coordinated 
system of paving, landscaping, lighting, signing, and other street furniture 
which enhances the overall character of the community and the specific sub- 
area to which they relate. 


GOAL 6 -- PROMOTE GREATER OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESIDENTS TO WORK 
WITHIN THE COMMUNITY 


6.1 


One 


6.3 


Opportunities should be provided for smaller business firms, such as retail 
shops and professional offices which are more likely to offer work oppor- 
tunities for local residents, in preference to businesses which might tend 
to attract large numbers of workers from a wider regional area, 


Present provisions governing home occupations should be relaxed to permit 
greater opportunities for combining one's place of work with the place of 
residence, 


Combined residential-commercial uses should be promoted in present com- 
mercial areas along with a high amenity level to facilitate and encourage 
a pattern of living and working within the same immediate area. 


GOAL 7 -- IMPROVE UPON THE CHOICE OF AND ACCESSIBILITY TO RETAIL 
GOODS AND PERSONAL, PROFESSIONAL, AND BUSINESS SERVICES AVAIL- 
ABLE LOCALLY TO AREA RESIDENTS 
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Convenience retail facilities should be encouraged to a level which mini- 
mizes dependency of local residents on retail areas outside the community. 


Provisions should be made for personal, business, and professional services 
convenient to local residents. 


Retail and service uses should be limited to those which rely primarily on 
the market area of Mill Valley and its immediate environs. 


GOAL 8 -- PROVIDE THE MEANS OF MOVING PEOPLE WHICH REDUCES 
DEPENDENCE ON THE AUTOMOBILE AND MITIGATE THE IMPACTS OF NECES- 
SARY AUTOMOBILE USAGE 


8.1 


8,2 


Provisions should be made for public transit to serve both inter- and intra- 
city home-to-work trips and such non-work trips as shopping and recreation. 


Local transit service should be provided to increase the mobility of the por- 
tion of the population with limited or no access to the automobile. 


The major portion of new population growth should be accommodated in areas 
which can readily be served by public transit and which are within convenient 
walking distance of major public and commercial facilities. 


Residential areas should be protected from heavy automobile traffic by limiting 
such traffic to selected major arterials. 


Roadway construction serving auto needs shall be limited to improvements 
which will not produce roadway capacities in excess of those needed when 
adequate local and regional transit service is available. 


Non-local through traffic travelling through the City should be discouraged 
to reduce adverse impacts on the community. 


A citywide network of bicycleways, equestrian trails, and hiking trails should 
be provided with connections to the County and adjoining City systems, and 
maximum feasible separation should be provided between bikes, pedestrians, 
equestrians and vehicles. 


The existing system of pedestrianways and hiking trails should be maintained 
and expanded to provide a continuous network linking the various neighbor- 
hoods, employment and shopping centers, schools, parks, and open space 
areas, 


Pedestrian areas free from vehicular interruption should be created in desig- 
nated commercial and residential locales. 


8.10 Off-street parking areas should be provided in areas where on-street 
parking detracts from the character of the street, inhibits the flow of 
traffic, or restricts access of safety vehicles. 


GOAL 9 -- ENCOURAGE CULTURAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND RECREATIONAL 
PROGRAMS AND FACILITIES ; 


9.1 Greater community use of public school grounds and facilities should be 
promoted, 


9.2 Use should be made of commercial areas and adjoining public properties 
for cultural, educational, and recreational purposes. 


9.3 Sufficient natural and historic areas should be set aside for purposes of 
teaching environmental and historic values, and equipment and facilities 
to support these programs should be provided. 


9.4 Existing parks should be upgraded and new parklands provided, particularly 
those accommodating active, group recreation activities. 


9.5 A Cultural Arts Center should be developed if and to the extent a comprehen- 
sive study shows it to be economically feasible. 


GOAL 10 -- PROMOTE A REASONABLE BALANCE BETWEEN PUBLIC COSTS 
AND REVENUES 


10.1 Development should be prevented in areas where natural conditions are 
likely to produce excessive or emergency long-term maintenance costs. 


10,2 Judicious use should be made of regulatory methods (i.e., police powers) 
to achieve community public safety and open space resource conservation 
objectives. 


10.3 The community should avoid undue reliance on residential property taxes 
for maintenance of essential city facilities and services. 


GOAL 11 -- TO PROVIDE EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, RESPONSIVE, OPEN 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT* 


11.1 Avenues for effective citizen participation in the City's decision-making 
processes should be provided. 


11.2 Communication between residents and local government should be main- 
tained ata high level. 


11.3 For purposes of furthering the goals and policies of the General Plan, the 
inter-governmental! relationships between the City and County, regional, 
State, and Federal governments should be closely coordinated. 


11.4 Maintain at the highest levels inter-departmental cooperation and coor- 
dination to promote efficient municipal government. 


* Although the specific provisions of the Plan do not address this goal, the 
General Plan is itself a major vehicle for achieving this goal. Its policies 
are a means of promoting better coordination and the provisions for annual 
updating of the Plan provide continuing opportunities for citizen involvement. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND SAFETY ELEMENT 


PUERP OISE 


A major portion of the land within Mill Valley's planning area is subject to a variety 

of natural and man-induced hazard factors related to soil instability, seismic activity, 
flooding, air pollution, fire, and noise, which threaten community health and safety. 
The purpose of this Health and Safety Element is both to identify the areas where haz- 
ards to life and property occur and to provide development and protection policies which 
specifically respond to those hazards. The element is aimed at promoting the goals 

and objectives established in the Goal Framework of this General Plan, particularly 
Goal 1, "The health and well-being of people and the physical safety of property shall 
be assured". 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Conditions which pose a significant threat to the health and safety of the residents in 
Mill Valley are identified in this section. Through comprehensive analysis of geo- 
technical conditions in Mill Valley, including topography, geology, soils, seismology, 
climate, and hydrology, potential problem areas have been determined. 


Significant hazards identified include excessive slopes, slope instability, and potentials 
for ground failure, subsidence, shaking, and flooding. In addition to geotechnical haz- 
ards, much of the planning area is also fire prone. Hence, areas where high fire hazard 
occurs are also identified. The locations of Mill Valley lands which are threatened by 
these natural development constraints are delineated in Figure P-1. Furthermore, areas 
subject to potential health problems from noise intrusion are identified in this section. 


SLOPE INSTABILITY 


LANDSLIDING. Many hillsides in Mill Valley are very fragile in their natural state 
and even minor changes in the shape of the land surface could create major landslide 
problems. Such hillsides are underlain by weak, sheared materials (melange matrix, 
Merced formation gravels, and steep colluvium) that are very susceptible to landsliding. 
This subsurface factor is the main criterion used in delineating the slope instability areas 
shown in Figure P]. The other major varying factor considered is the surface stability 
of the hillsides, i.e., the slope of the land surface, the degree of water saturation 
(climate and soil permeability), and the condition of the existing vegetative cover. 


An overriding factor in evaluating slope instability is the fact that Mill Valley is 
clearly subject to seismic shaking (addressed again in subsequent paragraphs of this 
section), a condition which greatly increases landslide potential. There are many 
large, existing landslide areas within the City's boundaries, and the initial move- 
ment of many of these slides may have occurred as a result of earthquake shaking. 
While many of these masses may seem stable and experience no movement for many 
years under normal conditions, it is highly possible that some of them may move 
again under seismic loadings. Obviously the most serious landslide risk from earth- 
quakes occurs on those slopes which are identified as fragile even under normal con- 
ditions. If cuts have been made at the toes of any existing fragile slopes, these a- 
reas will be especially susceptible to failure. 


Rainfall conditions are also a very significant slope instability factor. Most slope 
instability damage which has occurred in Mill Valley has resulted from heavy rain- 
fall and resulting soil saturation. The frequency and amount of rainfall over a given 
period of time can have a great effect on landslide susceptibility, particularly in 
combination with seismic activity. If a future earthquake should occur after an ex- 
tended wet period, the danger of sliding and resulting damage will be much greater. 


The mapping of slope instability has been generalized on Figure PI]. This mapping 
is based upon geologic analysis undertaken by Earth Sciences Associates as part of 
this General Plan program. That analysis interpreted the relative stability of slopes 
and classified the planning area into four zones, | through 4, where 1 is character- 
ized by the most stable conditions and 4 by the least stable conditions. The land 
area designated in the slope instability category on Figure Pl comprises zones 3 and 
4. Zone 4 includes areas experiencing or susceptible to landslides, and slopes 
which show downward surface creep (and, in some cases, movement of underlying 
materials). Zone 3 occurs on slopes in excess of 30 percent grade and includes 
areas underlain by melange matrix, colluvium (where slopes are steep enough to 
approach the limits of stability of the materials), and Merced formation. 


EROSION. Most of the soils within the Mill Valley planning area are clayey and 
not highly susceptible to erosion. Furthermore, Franciscan rock assemblages exist at 
or near ground surface throughout much of the hillside portions of the area and are 
also resistant to erosion. Consequently, erosive potentials become significant and 
hazardous only in those predominantly sandy and silty areas where slopes have been 
cut, the natural protective cover of vegetation has been removed, or where surface 
runoff is concentrated. Also, in topographic swales where thick accumulations of 
colluvium exist, gullying and debris flows can occur in periods of heavy rainfall. 


The growth of protective vegetation plays an important role in preventing such ero- 
sion. Where this protective cover has been removed, particularly in areas of sandy 
soil, more readily erodible materials are often exposed, and extensive gullying may 
take place. 
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Since conditions vary from site to site, a general documentation of erosion hazards 
in Mill Valley would be inadequate for planning considerations. Thorough investi- 
gations of any proposed hillside site must be made prior to development. 


3 
STEEP TOPOGRAPHY 


Located on and between the middle and low ridges extending down towards the Bay 
from Mt. Tamalpais, much of the planning area is characterized by steep topogra- 
phy with slopes of 50 percent or greater. Although much of this steep topography 
is underlain by strong, dense rock that could safely support building foundations, 
the area is considered highly unsuitable for development due to the insurmountable 
obstacles to reasonable and safe access that such terrain presents. 


These steep and rugged slopes make provision of adequate road access infeasible 
from a safety, visual, and economic standpoint. Excessive grading would be neces- 
sary to introduce access routes which could be reasonably negotiated by automobiles 
and service vehicles. It is also likely that access road alignments and required gra- 
ding would transect unstable areas, inducing erosion, landsliding, and visual disrup- 
tion. 


Since most access roads to these steep areas would have to be cul-de-sacs of over 
1000 feet in length, the risk of these alignments being cut off for extended periods 
by landsliding would be very high, as past experience in Mill Valley has indicated. 
The fact that many of these areas of excessive slope are particularly fireprone com- 
pounds the threat to public safety, should access be blocked in any way. Figure P1 
identifies those lands where grades exceed 50 percent. 


SEISMIC SHAKING 


Mill Valley lies within a few miles of the San Andreas fault system, a major break in 
the earth's crust over 1000 miles long which includes the San Andreas, Hayward, and 
Calaveras faults, and is the source of most Bay Area earthquakes. In common with 
all communities in the Bay Area, it is reasonable to assume that Mill Valley will ex- 
perience one or more great earthquakes before the end of the century. 


No significant earthquakes (Richter magnitude greater than 5) have occurred within 
the Mill Valley area since 1906. The City has been subjected only to minor shaking 
caused by nearby, moderate seismic activity such as the March 22, 1957, San Fran- 
cisco quake. However, recent carefully documented scientific studies demonstrate 
that the strain within the earth's crust that causes earthquakes in the Bay Area has 
continued to build during the lull since 1906. Relief of these strains by means of an 


earthquake of significant magnitude and ground shaking intensity seems inevitable, 
and Mill Valley will clearly be subject to the widely felt effects of such a shock. 


No part of the Mill Valley planning area will be free from the effects of seismic 
shaking. Earth-quake-triggered landslides, addressed earlier, are a potential ma- 
jor problem which can be induced by only moderate shaking. Ground failure in the 
form of soil liquefaction, lurching, and settlement, could also result from shaking 
(addressed under GROUND FAILURE). And seismic shaking is potentially damaging 
to many types of structures. 


Older structures, especially those built before 1933 (when improved building codes 
were adopted) and those built of unreinforced masonry, are particularly susceptible 
to shaking damage and could collapse during earthquakes. Depending upon the mag- 
nitude, proximity to epicenter, and subsurface conditions (soil and rock stability) 
present at a given point beneath the surface of the planning area, shaking damage 
which is expected to occur in the next few decades will vary from slight to inten- 
sive. Where Franciscan bedrock crops out at the surface, or is mantled only by a 
thin#layer-of soil, relatively high frequency, low amplitude shaking can be ex- 
pected. Conversely, where the substantial thicknesses of loose, water-saturated 
Bay Mud soils underlie the surface, shaking will be relatively low in frequency and 
high in amplitude. Shaking in Mill Valley areas underlain by relatively dense al- 
luvial materials will probably be somewhere between these two extremes. 


The specific characteristics of shaking which can be expected at a given site in the 
City and the reaction of a certain type of structure to such shaking must be deter- 
mined on an individual basis as part of any site investigation. However, the follow- 
ing generalizations can be made based on known subsurface conditions in Mill Valley: 


In the sandstone uplands, most modern single-family buildings with foundations on 
rock will perform reasonably well. Modern multi-story buildings on rock should not 
be subject to collapse, although some serious damage will occur. In the melange 
uplands, single-story buildings will experience strong shaking, but most wood-frame 
buildings will remain intact. In the mixed sandstone and melange lowlands where 
there is greater development density, the damage potential will obviously be greater. 
Unreinforced brick will suffer moderate to severe damage. Falling debris will en- 
danger those in the vicinity of these older buildings. There is also a danger of fire 
from the many gas lines in these heavily built-up areas. 


The City's densely settled alluvial lowlands also have a potential for heavy damage. 
Many one- or two-story buildings that are largely of older construction with rein- 
forced brick walls and over-hanging parapets are located on these lowlands. Falling 
debris consequently poses a hazard to persons running out of these older structures 


during a quake. 


Damage to the Cascade reservoir, in the upper reaches of Cascade Canyon, could 
also occur as a result of seismic shaking. This possibility and its potential effects 


are addressed in this section under FLOODING. 


However, the primary danger created by a seismic event is the indirect fire hazards. 
Although major structural damage is not likely to occur, disruption of gas and power 
lines would most likely result in fires. In the City's hill area, where access is al- 
ready restricted and vegetative conditions constitute a major fire hazard under nor- 
mal conditions, the severence of roads and water lines poses a major threat to life 
and property. 


GROUND FAILURE 


Over the past 10,000 years, a 300 foot rise in sea level formed San Francisco Bay, 
and sediments which had formerly been discharged into the Pacific Ocean from sur- 
rounding tributaries now settle to the bottom of the Bay waters. This sediment load, 
carried into the Bay by the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers and other streams 
draining the surrounding hills, was greatly accelerated by man's gold dredging op- 
erations of the late 1800's. The accumulated thickness of silty clay on Bay Mud 

is now more than 150 feet at the eastern margin of the Mill Valley planning area. 


LIQUEFACTION. The Bay Mud in many portions of San Francisco Bay contains ex- 
tensive layers and lenses of relatively clean, well-sorted (uniformly sized) sands 
and silts. When some of these relatively near-surface, loose, water-saturated, gran- 
ular soils are subjected to earthquake shaking, they may temporarily lose all of their 
cohesiveness and strength, transform into quicksand, and behave as a liquid. Obvi- 
ously, if this happens to soils upon which structures are founded, substantial damage 
may result. Buildings located atop this type of soil will sink and/or tilt and lighter 
materials, such as water and gas lines, will rise to the surface. Gas leaks may re- 
sult and fires and/or explosions can ensue. Experiences during past earthquakes 
demonstrate that the effects of earthquake-induced failure or saturated ground can 
be devastating. Hence, recognition of the potential for seismic liquefaction should 
be a major determinant in planning for the use of Bay Mud areas. 


It is not known whether such potentially liquefiable layers exist beneath those por- 
tions of Mill Valley underlain by Bay Mud, but specific investigations should be 
performed at individual sites to determine if such layers do exist. 


Other potentially liquefiable sandy or silty soils may exist along stream channels in 
the area, but it is not likely that these deposits are clean enough (free of clay- 
sized particles) to create much potential for damage. 


SUBSIDENCE. Where appreciable thicknesses of Bay Mud underlie the eastern por- 
tion of Mill Valley, sinking and differential settlement can occur leading to dam- 
age of structures sited on these lands. Damage due to such subsidence can be over- 
come to a large degree by proper site preparation and foundation design. 


Large areas of Bay Mud marshlands in Mill Valley have been artifically filled 

over the years with an assortment of so. 3, sand, and crushed rock materials. While 
much of the fills themselves may have been well engineered and are relatively 

strong and stable, the mud they rest on is not. Consequently, such areas have a 

high potential for building, utilities, and road damage due to differential settlement. 
Moreover, placement of fill materials on areas underlain by Bay Mud often creates 
mud waves, that is the fill materials displace the softer mud forcing it to flow in a 
wavelike manner into the adjoining area. The result can often be substantial damage 
to the ecology of the area. Subsidence could result from either poorly constructed 
fills, or from seismic liquefaction of the sand layers within the mud that the fills 

rest on, resulting in substantial damage to roads and structures founded upon these fills. 


FLOODING 


A large portion of developed and undeveloped Mill Valley lands are subject to 
flooding due to a combination of factors including periodic heavy winter rainfalls, 
tidal fluctuations, and potentials for tsunami and dam failure due to seismic acti- 
vity. 


STORMWATER AND TIDAL INUNDATION.. Flooding as a result of heavy rain- 
fall can result from either of two phenomena: (1) storm water run-off inundation 
of lowlands due to an inadequate drainage network, and (2) high Bay tides and 
winds which force the storm water up stream channels. 


Mill Valley drains into the Richardson Bay Drainage Basin mainly by way of the 
Basin's major stream, Arroyo Corte Madera del Presidio (hereafter referred to as 
Arroyo Corte Madera). As shown in Figure Pl, the stream drains an area of about 
six square miles from the upper ‘reaches of Mt. Tamalpais. Stream gradients are, 
therefore, exceptionally steep in the upper elevations, and flatten markedly as 
the creek continues over alluvial plains and enters the tidal marshlands along the 
periphery of Richardson Bay. Consequently, the creek often overflows its banks 
in the lower reaches during periods of heavy rainfall. 


Significant encroachment has occurred along Arroyo Corte Madera by urban de- 
velopment and excessive vegetative growth. Both factors have imposed extreme 
limitations on channel flow capacities along substantial portions of the stream, 
resulting in major flood problems. During heavy rainfall conditions, floodwaters 
cascade down the steep, upper reaches of the main and tributary streams and flow 
through the central portions of the City where they overflow the flatter, generally 
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constricted and inadequate channels. Damaging floods have occurred over this 
area asa result. 


The depth and duration of inundation in the estuarine portions of the basin during 
floodflows is affected mainly by tidal fluctuations, although simultaneous combina- 
tions of both severe tidal action and excessive storm water drainage are extremely 
rare. 


Mill Valley areas subject to frequent flooding in past years are predominantly for- 
mer marshlands (Bay Mud areas) which have been filled in recent decades for ur- 
ban expansion purposes. Consequently, the flood problem in Mill Valley has in- 
creased with time. Areas subject to less frequent, but more damaging storm wa- 
ter inundation (100-year floods) are shown in Figure Pl and include the center of 
the City, a major portion of the City's commercial section, and a considerable 
residential area. Relatively recent floods in these areas occurred in 1955, 1958, 
1962, and 1963. Of these, only the 1955 flood caused appreciable damage. Lo- 
cal records indicate that extensive flood damage also occurred in 1939 and 1945. 


Future floods as severe as those of 1939, 1945, and 1955 could potentially result in 
extensive damage to Mill Valley considerably in excess of past experience as a re- 
sult of today's increased price levels and the development of additional areas which 
are subject to inundation. 


TSUNAMI. Tsunamis are sea waves generated by earthquakes and have been known 

to cause serious damage at points along the California coastline, such as Crescent 
City. Most tsunamis which have caused damage in California have been generated by 
distant quakes. From data on tsunamis which have impinged upon the coast of Califor- 
nia and entered San Francisco Bay, the probable frequency and magnitude of tsunami 
effects on Mill Valley can be estimated. A once-in-500-year tsunami would have a 
wave height of 13 feet at the Golden Gate and would be attenuated to a height of 
five feet by the time it reached Mill Valley. 


Development on the Mill Valley Bayfront must be designed and located to prevent ma- 
jor threats to life or substantial property damage as a result of tsunamis. Flood prone 
zones shown on Figure P1 include those Bayfront areas which are subject to 100-year 
tsunami inundation. Obviously an important consideration in determining how far tsu- 
nami run-up will extend onto adjacent land surfaces is the tidal level at the time of 
occurrence. If a tsunami is superimposed ona very high tide, the damage potential 

is much more severe than at times of low tide. However, as with storm water inunda- 
tion, the possibility of a large tsunami and high tide occurring simultaneously is quite 
remote. Analysis indicates that a tsunami-induced sea level up to 12 feet above mean 
level can be expected at rare (100 year) intervals. This 12 foot incremental level has 
been assumed for planning purposes and defines much of the Bayfront flood zone areas 
shown on Figure Pl. 


DAM FAILURE. Cascade Reservoir is a water storage facility located in the upper 
reaches of Cascade Canyon. Although this facility is no longer used for water sup- 
ply purposes, retention of water in the reservoir is still possible. If failure of this 
structure were to occur, the area flooded would depend upon both the mode of fail- 
ure and the level of Cascade Creek bele*y. If failure took place over a period of 
several hours and the creek was nearly dry, most of the water from the ruptured dam 
would follow the stream channel to the Bay. If failure were rapid and occurred 
when the stream was at maximum flood stage, the escaping water would inundate 
portions of the valley. 


FIRE HAZARD 


The risk of fire is particularly great in Mill Valley due primarily to the build up of 
chaparral, a highly fire-prone brush assemblage, which has occurred in the unde- 
veloped uplands as a result of past fire suppression. This fuel buildup has become 
particularly hazardous in those zones delineated on Figure P1 due to a combination 
of factors including poor road access, inadequate water supply and pressure, and 
high ignition potentials, are exacerbated by the likelihood of future earthquakes. 


Established chaparral formations cover the lower ridges, middle slopes, and upper 
reaches of Mt. Tamalpais. The upper southwest-facing slopes of Warner Canyon 
(Corte Madera Ridge), Blithedale Canyon Ridge, Cascade Canyon, Fern Canyon, 
and Summit Ridge, and the southeast face of Mt. Tamapais, are all characterized 
by heavy chaparral growth and, therefore, are delineated as severe fire hazard 
zones on Figure P]. Among the components of these chaparral assemblages are man- 
zanita, chamise, chaparral oak, huckleberry, chaparral pea, toyon, tree poppy, 
and chinquapin. Fire behavior in these shrubs, especially chamise, is notorious 
for its explosive character and rapid rate of spread. 


Fire has not occurred in many chaparral areas of Mill Valley for more than 40 years. 
Lacking the "cleaning" action of fire, fuel has accumulated in the form of excessive 
size shrubbery and dead brush. Fuel build-up resulting from fire suppression has cre- 
ated fire conditions which are conducive to greater heat generation. Hot fires spread 
more readily, destroy more vegetation, and can lead to extreme post-fire soil erosion. 


There appears to have been little concern in the past for avoiding home construction 
in the midst of this fire-prone vegetation. Homes in these areas are both a potential 
source of ignition and subject to destruction by fire. The need for land use regula- 
tion restricting residential development within high fire hazard areas is critical. 


AIR QUALITY 


Current air quality in the Mill Valley planning area and other areas of southeastern 
Marin County is described as good by the Bay Area Air Pollution Control District 
(BAAPCD). From data collected almost exclusively from the District's monitoring 
station in San Rafael, which is the closest station and best available source, between 
1967 and 1971, it is evident that levels of contaminant concentrations in excess of 
State and Federal air quality standards have been relatively few, except in the case 
of oxidant levels, although air sampling was not taken within Mill Valley. Even 
oxidant excesses, however, have been relatively low compared to other urban 
communities in the Bay Area. 


On the other hand, even though the southeastern Marin airshed has experienced 
pollution levels (average levels of photochemical oxidants) consistently below the 
other six stations in the BAAPC District (San Francisco, San Leandro, San Jose, Red- 
wood City, Walnut Creek, Livermore), the study area has been gradually gaining on 
the other areas in recent years. Furthermore, the pollution potential of Mill Valley 
and other areas of southeastern Marin County is described by BAAPCD as high. The 
potential for contaminant accumulation is high due to the following physiographic 
and climatological factors. 


WINDS. Low wind speeds and prevailing daytime up-valley winds prevent atmos- 
pheric dilution of pollutants. Instead, the sheltering hills concentrate emissions. 


ATMOSPHERIC STABILITY. All of coastal California is subjected to stable atmos- 
pheric conditions known as inversions. In the Bay Area, this inversion layer acts as 
an impenetrable lid preventing the vertical mixing of pollutants. In the fall and 
winter months, cooling of the earth's surface causes frequent ground-based radiation 
inversions which are particularly conducive to concentrating pollutants emitted close 
to the ground, such as auto exhaust. 


SOLAR RADIATION. The high frequency of clear, cloudless skies in southeastern 
Marin makes Mill Valley especially prone to photochemical pollution. Certain auto 
exhaust products in combination with abundant sunshine and high summer temperatures 
can form air pollutiong oxidants. Under the same climatic conditions, the area is 
also prone to the formation of other types of photochemical pollution if the proper 
chemical ingredients are introduced into the atmosphere from other sources (industry, 
etc.). 


SHELTERING TERRAIN. The high terrain surrounding most of the study area, parti- 
cularly the coastal range hills, are a primary factor in creating a significant air pol- 
lution potential. The hills restrict the horizontal flow of winds which would normal- 
ly serve to dilute polluted air. Concentrations of air pollutants are greater as a re- 
sult. In addition, the sheltering terrain shields against exchange between the air of 


the southeastern Marin basins and the broader synoptic air of the region. As a result, 
Mill Valley air is prone to periods of stagnation. 


The current low pollution levels in an area of relatively high pollution potential is 
due to the existing low rate of pollutant jmission and a favorable geographic posi- 
tion generally upwind of the major pollutant sources of the Bay Area. With regard 
to the geographic distribution and trend of pollution levels, the significant pollu- 

tants are almost exclusively automobile-related. In general, pollution levels are 

highest along the major routes of travel such as Highway 101. 


With air pollution levels in southeastern Marin gradually gaining on the other more 
contaminated communities, and with the study area's unfavorable meteorological 
factors in terms of air pollution potential, the present situation in southeastern Ma- 
rin and Mill Valley could rapidly reverse without proper control. Fortunately, the 
air quality problem in southeastern Marin will be sensitive to a local planning and 
control strategy since the area is usually upwind from the larger urbanized and indus- 
trialized portions of the Bay Area. 


NOISE 


Research has been completed showing the impact of noise on human beings which in-~ 
dicates that noise is not only unwanted and unpleasant at times, but also can be in= 
jurious to health. The negative impacts of noise include permanent or temporary 
hearing loss, dangerous or pronounced physiologic effects, or serious annoyance, as 
well as less damaging, but still serious consequences, such as conversation preven- 
tion, sleep termination and prevention, and emotional effects. In the past, the im- 
pact of noise on human activities had not been given the attention that the problem 
deserves, with the result that land use choices often allowed uses that were not com- 
patible with existing or projected noise levels. 


Noise can be defined as undesirable sound. However, what constitutes undesirable 
sound is difficult to define and often involves subjective evaluation. Sound is usually 
measured in terms of its level in decibels above or below an arbitrary reference quan- 
tity (the faintest sound audible to the average health young person) or ambient level. 
A given sound level in decibels described the intensity or pressure level of sound 
waves traveling outward from a source. The decibel unit is abbreviated to dB(A). 


Urban noise is never steady, fluctuating from instant to instant. Changing noise is 
generally more disagreeable than steady noise. The term "noise level" is commonly 
abbreviated as L=dB(A). L,,, the noise level abbreviation used herein for high- 
way sources, refers to the average noise level over a 24-hour period which is ex- 
ceeded only 10 percent of the time. Ldn, the noise level abbreviation used herein 
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for major local arterials, again refers to an average day-night noise level, but 
treats nighttime noise levels (commonly the most annoying) as though they were 10 
dB's noisier than they actually are. 


NOISE STANDARDS. A considerable amount of evidence has been compiled by 
the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency which correlates constant noise levels 
with speech interference, sleep disturbance, and hearing loss. The standards rec- 
ommended herein are based on this research. 


The level identified for the protection of speech communication is 45 dB within the 
home. Allowing for a 15 dB reduction in sound level between outdoors and indoors, 
this level becomes an outdoor day-night sound level of 60 dB for residential areas. 
For outdoor voice communication, an outdoor day-night level of 60 dB allows nor- 
mal conversation at distances up to around six feet. 


Although speech interference has been identified as the primary noise conflict with 
human activity and as the principal reason for adverse community reactions to noise 
and long-term annoyance, a margin of safety of 5 dB should be applied to the max- 
imum outdoor level to give adequate weight to other adverse effects. Therefore, a 
Lup, level of 55 dB is identified by the Environmental Protection Agency as the max- 
imum outdoor level in residential areas compatible with the protection of the pub- 
lic health and welfare. With respect to complaints and long-term annoyance, this 
level is clearly a maximum, satisfying a large majority of the population. How- 
ever, specific local situations, attitudes, and conditions may make lower levels 
desirable for some locations. 


MILL VALLEY CONDITIONS. In Mill Valley, combustion engines, dogs, and music 
are the principal sources of community noise intrusion above ambient levels and, 
therefore, are the primary controlling elements. Noise problems in Mill Valley are 
compounded by its natural configuration of valleys and hills which both increases 
direct exposure to primary noise sources and produces reverberations affecting areas 
not directly exposed to the noise source. Annoyance from traffic noise is caused 
mainly by variations in the magnitude of sound from acceleration and deceleration, 
and from bursts of noise heard as individual vehicles pass. The roar of heavy traffic, 
of course, can also be a source of community annoyance. 


The main sources of traffic noise in Mill Valley are Highway 101] and the major 
local arterials including East Blithedale Avenue, Miller Avenue, and Camino Al- 
to. Current and projected noise contours generated by Highway 101 for 1974 and 
1975 (the lines of intrusion by a given noise level in dB(A) are mapped in Figure 
P2. Plotted data came from the State of California Division of Highways. A plot 
of noise contours has not been made for the major local arterials. Instead, Table P 
1 provides a list of arterial segments with various noise levels listed by distance 
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from these streets. As an approximate method to interpret noise levels not listed in 
Table Pl, it can be assumed that noise will decrease by 5 dB(A) for every doubling 
of the distance from the roadway. Conversely, noise will increase by approximately 
5 dB(A) when the distance from the roadway is halved. 


Table Pl. 


NOISE LEVELS GENERATED BY MAJOR LOCAL ARTERIALS, 
1974 and 1990* | 


1974 1990* 
Link Description Section Distance from Centerline of Roadbed (ft.) Distance from Centerline of Roadbed (ft. ) 
Noise Calculations in Lgn = dB(A): Noise Calculations in tdn = aBlA): 
Begin End 45 55 65 7) Thy E10) 45 55 65 7073 80 
E. Blithedale Camino Alto Highway 101 2800 700 175 88 44 22 3600 900 225 25569" 28 
Miller Avenue Almonte Blvd. Camino Alto 2400 600 150 TSS 1S 2800 700 175 88 44 22 
Camino Alto Locust 2400 600 150 73 RIE AES) 3600 900 225 V2 5607.28 
Locust Park 2400 600 150 7 Seo aS 2800 700 175 88 44 22 
Park Throckmorton 2000 500 125 C2... Sh 15 2400 600 150 US ME 
Camino Alto Miller Ave. Blithedale 2400 600 150 (See aS 3600 900 225 Ni Zee OCR ZO 
SOURCE: Bolt Beranek and Newman, Inc.; A Background Report on Transportation Noise; Submitted to Department of Public Works, 
Marin County, California; September, 1974. “ 
* 1990 Figures are based on Marin Co. Dept. of Public Works 1990 traffic projections for Mill Valley assuming no local transit. How- 


ever, if the local transit proposal recommended by the consultants is implemented by 1990, consultant analysis and projection indi- 
cates that 1990 traffic levels would be very close to current levels. Asa result, 1990 noise levels generated by major level arterials 
with transit would be very similar to current, 1974 noise levels. 


Traffic noise data shown in Table Pl] are from a background report on transportation 
noise prepared in September 1974 for the Marin County Department of Public Works 
by Bolt Beranek and Newman, Inc. Figures shown for 1990 are based on the County's 
Balanced Transportation Study projections. Traffic estimates prepared as the part of 
the Mill Valley General Plan program, and based upon recommended residential den- 
sities of the Plan, indicate traffic will not approach the levels projected in the Coun- 
ty study and will instead be nearly equivalent to the 1974 volumes if local transit pro- 
posals of the plan are implemented. Therefore the noise levels shown for 1974 more 
closely approximate the expected longer term noise levels. It should be noted that 
the 1990 forecast has not considered the likelihood of improvement in vehicular noise 
suppression over the next 15 years which may reduce the noise output of projected 
traffic. 


SPEC URLGR BO. Gres 


To respond directly to specific health and safety factors which affect the Mill Valley 
planning area, distinct land use policy areas have been established based on hazar- 
dous development constraints. Specific policy areas coincide with areas designated 
on the Map of Development Constraints, Figure Pl], and are characterized by either 
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slope instability, excessively steep topography, ground failure and subsidence, flood- 
ing, or severe fire hazard. In addition to these hazardous areas, this section also res- 
ponds to health and safety factors which apply throughout Mill Valley -- seismic shak- 
ing, air quality, and noise. 


AREAS OF SLOPE INSTABILITY 


Several slope instability problems are known to exist in those Mill Valley areas gen- 
erally designated on Figure Pl. An exceptionally wet winter or an earthquake could 
cause severe landsliding in these areas, resulting in loss of life and significant pro- 
perty damage. Therefore, any development in areas of slope instability shall comply 
with the following provisions: 


i Construction of new roads, utilities, and buildings for occupancy 
shall not be permitted in areas of steep topography unless detailed geotech- 
nical studies demonstrate that reasonable safeguards have been provided for 
public safety. Studies made by qualified geologists and/or geologic engineers 
must show that both static and dynamic hazardous conditions either do not 
exist or can be overcome by site preparation measures and/or engineering 
design. 


pap Any existing use or facility in a designated area of slope instability, 
which attracts numbers of people, provides essential community services, or is 
open to the general public, shall be inspected and structurally upgraded to abate 
such hazard, be relocated, or be closed to occupancy by the general public. 


AREAS OF STEEP TOPOGRAPHY 


Excessive slopes (over 50 percent grade) occur along the major ridges of Mill 
Valley. These lands are shown in Figure P-1, These areas are considered 
highly unsuited for development due to constraints imposed both on the siting 
of structures, road access and parking for the individual structures, and on 
access for roads and utilities into the areas where these slopes predominate. 
Rain runoff created by paved surfaces in such areas also compounds erosion 
and sedimentation problems because of the steepness of the slope and resulting 
abruptness of the runoff. Moreover, any site grading occurring on such slopes 
requires extensive use of retaining walls since cut slopes and fill slopes should 
not exceed 66 percent and 50 percent respectively, with most of the soils types 
that prevail throughout the area. Therefore development in areas with slope 
over 50 percent shall comply with the following provisions. 


Le Any portion of a site over 50 percent grade shall not be considered as 
buildable for purposes of calculating allowable density, except under circum- 


stances such as to be addressed in LAND CAPACITY ORDINANCE. 


Zn Based upon detailed analysis of the specific site, a structure may be 
placed on a grade of 50 percent or greater if it does not require undue disruption of 
the existing ground surfaces and veg jation and if it can be demonstrated that 
access for roads and utilities to the site can be provided in a manner which eli- 
minates any reasonable possibility of disruption or damage to roads and utilities 
due to earth movement and ensures adequate access for public safety vehicles. 


SEISMIC SHAKING 


All of the Mill Valley planning area is subject to the severe effects of seismic 
shaking. All Mill Valley land use shall, therefore, comply with the specific 
policies set forth below. Reference should also be made to those land use policies 
which respond to specific effects of seismic shaking, i.e., specific policies for 
slope instability and ground failure areas. 


La All new buildings shall conform to the latest seismic structural standards of 
the Uniform Building Code as a minimum standard. In addition, since UBC stan- 
dards do not guarantee against heavy seismic damage, all building designs for human 
occupancy, other than single-story woodframe structures and one- or two-family 
woodframe dwellings, shall be examined and certified by a civil! or structural en- 
gineer registered in this State. Certification must include consideration for the 
effects of an earthquake intensity level of IX Modified Mercalli and evaluation 

of the building site for the presence of seismic shaking-related hazard conditions 
(soils, geology, etc.) and their implications for structure design of buildings, 
roads, and utilities. 


Fi All development sites for human occupancy shall be thoroughly evaluated 
prior to development for the presence of seismic shaking - related hazard conditions 
(soils, geology, etc.) and their implications for structural design. Any particular 
seismic hazard characteristics disclosed by such evaluations shall be made public. 


3 Multi-story structures (over two stories) underlain by thin, alluvial soils 
over bedrock shall be well anchored to the underlying bedrock by piers, poles, 
piles, or similar footings. 


4, Multi-story structures underlain by flat alluvial soils may also be "floated" 


ona low-friction concrete pillar or pad structure where connection to bedrock 
cannot reasonably be accomplished. 
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a All new buildings and structures intended for human occupancy shall 
be structurally designed to resist those vertical and horizontal seismic loadings, 
particularly shear and racking movements, determined to be characteristic of 

a particular site through site investigation. 


rola Any existing seismically weak structures which represent a threat to 
public safety shall be structurally upgraded to abate such hazard or be closed 

to occupancy when the present use is terminated or when application is made for 
a zoning change or other entitlement. 


AREAS SUBJECT TO GROUND FAILURE 


Where appreciable thicknesses of Bay Mud underlie portions of Mill Valley, the 
surface is subject to earthquake-induced liquefaction and to subsidence and dif- 
ferential settlement, asa result of shrinking soils, poorly constructed fills, or 
liquefaction, All development in areas identified in Figure P-1 as susceptible 

to ground failure shall be subject to the provisions below. Areas where expansive 
soils are the primary problem are excluded. However, the building construction 
review process should also ensure that adequate precautions are taken here, too. 


ibe Because of the high probability of major settlements or differential 
settlements, and the high risk of earthquake shaking and liquefaction, extensive 
site investigation shall be required at the outset of all projects proposed for areas 
underlain by Bay Mud. Investigations shall include such factors as thickness 
and compressibility of Bay Mud, depth to bedrock, presence of layers and lenses 
of sand, peat, or shells, technical description of any engineered fill, and so on. 


2s The City should establish a special development review procedure for 
lands designated susceptible to potential ground failure. In these areas the City 
should require certification by a State-registered structural engineer or geologist 
as a part of a development application. Additionally, the applicant should be 
charged an additional fee sufficient to enable the City to select an independent 
consultant(s) to further review the public safety issues relating to construction on 
Bay Mud. This extra precautionary step is considered essential since there are 
currently differing professional interpretations regarding the safeguards required 
in such areas. This procedure would give the Planning Commission and City 
Council the benefit of several professional judgments and would focus attention 
on any possible unresolved public safety issues, (The Bay Conservation and 
Development Commission presently uses a similar procedure on Bayfront lands. 

In this instance, they use a three-member technical committee to review develop- 
ment applications.) 


3: Since utilities can be severely damaged by seismic-induced ground 
failure, no new public or private power, water, sewer, or gas lines shall be 
permitted to cross ground failure areas unless reasonable altemative routes are 
not available or the facility design includes sufficient provision for valves, 
switches, and other equipment appropriate to ensure rapid shutoff and minimum 
potential disruption of service, and ninimum adverse impact on adjacent and 
surrounding areas in the event of seismic-induced ground failure. Lines must 
be accessible for emergency repairs to minimize the potential effects of service 
interruption. Provision of an independent water supply system for fire protection 
(i.e., use of Bay water) could be a desirable back-up system to protect those 
structures and inhabitants in the most vulnerable and already built-up portions. 


4, Construction and fill under these circumstances shall be engineered 
in a manner that does not directly lead to the danger of mud flow and resulting 
ecological damage. 


5) Any existing facility which is subject to ground failure hazard and 
attracts numbers of people, provides essential community services or is open 
to the general public, shall be investigated for potential hazard to life and 
property, and appropriate hazard mitigation actions shall be taken. 


AREAS SUBJECT TO FLOODING 


Figure P-1 designates portions of developed and undeveloped Mill Valley lands 
which are subject to flooding due to heavy rainfall, tidal fluctuations, and 
potentials for tsunami and dam failure due to seismic activity. Development 

in these designated flood-prone areas shall comply with the following provisions: 


bes Within the 100-year floodplain, the elevation of the finished first floor 
level of any structure intended for human occupancy shall be designed to main- 
tain an elevation of 12 feet above mean sea level, taking into consideration 
subsidence. Minor recreation structures on the Bayfront should be excluded from 
this requirement. 


2% Roads and structures within the 100-year floodplain should be constructed 
to minimize reduction in the surface area of the floodplain. This objective can 

be achieved by construction on piles, or limiting land fill to only the area occu- 
pied by the structure and by allowing for the flow of flood water across roads which 
would otherwise serve as a dam isolating land now serving as a flood water retention 


basin. 


a. Engineering investigations should be made to determine the stability of 
the City-owned Cascade Dam under severe rainfall and landslide conditions, or 
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if subjected to an earthquake of magnitude 8.25 to 8.5 Richter on the San Andreas 
Fault. 


AREAS SUBJECT TO FIRE HAZARD 


Large portions of the Mill Valley planning area are threatened by major fires 
due to the build-up of dry, vegetative fuel in open space uplands, These fire 
hazard areas are delineated in Figure P-1. In order to minimize possible loss 
of lifeand property as a result of fire, development in designated fire hazard 

areas shall comply with the following provisions: 


Is Residential development shall be limited to a maximum of one dwelling 
unit per every five acres of land. Lots of record of less than five acres shall be 
exempted from this provision except where contiguous lots are in single 
ownership. 


2 Land management programs should be undertaken to minimize fuel 
build-up in already developed portions of this zone. The build-up of chaparral 
should be reduced by periodic thinning to curb the fire threat that it poses. An 
optimum balance should be sought between the degree of fire-prevention ob- 
tained through clearing activity and the retention of the visual value of the 
upland chaparral. 


AIR QUALITY 


The primary responsibility for maintenance of air quality rests with the State 

and Federal government. The City's circulation policies, however, provide 

an important means of helping achieve the State and Federal standards. The 
main efforts should be directed towards reducing the dependence on the private 
automobile and limiting auto-related public improvements to those which will 

not encourage auto travel in preference to transit use. Specifically the following 
steps should be taken: 


MW Sufficient local transit service should be provided to eliminate the need 
to drive to Golden Gate or Marin Transit stops and to shopping and other local 


destinations. 


Ze Sufficient provisions should be made for walking and biking to permit 
these modes to replace the auto for local trips. 


Si Roadways should be improved only toa level necessary to eliminate 


traffic congestion and safety problems which could occur even with high use 
of local and inter-city transit. 


4, Requirements for residential and commercial parking should be lowered 
in areas served by local and inter-city transit. 


Ss Residential growth shouldbe concentrated in areas where good transit 
service can readily be provided. 


NOISE 


In Mill Valley, motor vehicles are the principal source of community noise in- 
trusion above ambient levels and, therefore, are the primary controlling element. 
The contours of present (1974) and projected (1990) noise levels associated with 
major transportation elements have been documented by the California Depart- 
ment of Transportation (US 101) and the Marin County Department of Public 
Works (local arterials) and are mapped on Figure P-2. Standards have been 
developed by the U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Development and 

and Highway Research Board for maximum noise levels which will be compatible 
with various land uses. These standards are presented in Table P-2. 


In order to prevent health problems created by excessive noise levels, the City 
of Mill Valley should apply these criteria as guides in developing and adopting 
a series of noise-land use compatibility standards, These standards should then 
be applied as a measure in determining the acceptability of a specific land use 
near the freeway or a local arterial. | 


In addition, all land development in the Mill Valley planning area shall comply 
with the following provisions: 


UE: All residential structures shall be designed to reduce interior noise levels 
from roadway sources to less than 45 dB (A). 


2% Noise from exterior sources should be minimized in predominantly resi- 
dential areas by discouraging or prohibiting through-traffic movement, 


35 Truck traffic in Mill Valley should be channeled along Miller Avenue, 
Camino Alto, and East Blithedale Avenue east of Camino Alto. On other City 
streets, truck access should be limited solely to local delivery. 


4, Transit service on local streets other than Miller Avenue, East Blithedale 
from Highway 101 to Camino Alto, and Camino Alto from East Blithedale to Miller 
Avenue should employ quieter vehicles than now used by Golden Gate Transit. 


5, No activity within or adjacent toa residential zone shall emit noise 
in excess of 50 dB(A) as measured at the limit of the property on which the ac- 
tivity takes place or at the property line of any residential property in the 
vicinity. 


6. All land uses which have outdoor facilities (residences, schools, parks, 
etc.) shall be located ata distance from any disturbing noise source which will 
ensure that adopted noise-land use compability standards are not exceeded. 


Ts All land uses which do not require outdoor facilities may be located 

as near to a noise source as acoustical design measures allow, provided that 
adopted noise-land use compatibility standards are not exceeded. Special design 
measures such as earth berms, acoustical building materials, solid walls facing 
the noise source, and so on, can be employed to reduce inside noise for these 
interior-oriented land uses. 


Bs Construction of buildings and roadways also contributes to noise levels. 


The City of Mill Valley should develop and adopt standards to regulate the amount 
of noise which will be permitted from construction activities. 


TABLE P2 : RECOMMENDED NOISE DESIGN CRITERIA 


LAND USE L5q (dBA) 
Day Night 
Residences inside 45 40 
outside 50 45 
Schools inside 40 40 
outside 55 -- 
Hospitals and 
convalescent homes outside 50 45 
Offices inside 50 50 
Theaters inside 40 40 
Hotels, motels inside 50 45 


Leg (dBA) is the noise level over a 24-hour period which is exceeded 50 per- 
cent of the time. 


SOURCE: Highway Research Board, Highway Noise: A Design Guide for Highwa 
Engineers. National Cooperative Highway Research Program Report 117; 1971. 
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traffic congestion and safety problems which could occur even with high use 
of local and inter-city transit. 


4, Requirements for residential and commercial parking should be lowered 
in areas served by local and inter-city transit. 


oi Residential growth houle Be concentrated in areas where good transit 
service can readily be provided. 


NOISE 


In Mill Valley, motor vehicles are the principal source of community noise in- 
trusion above ambient levels and, therefore, are the primary controlling element. 
The contours of present (1974) and projected (1990) noise levels associated with 
major transportation elements have been documented by the California Depart- 
ment of Transportation (US 101) and the Marin County Department of Public 
Works (local arterials) and are mapped on Figure P-2. Standards have been 
developed by the U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Development and 

and Highway Research Board for maximum noise levels which will be compatible 
with various land uses. These standards are presented in Table P-2. 


In order to prevent health problems created by excessive noise levels, the City 
of Mill Valley should apply these criteria as guides in developing and adopting 
a series of noise-land use compatibility standards. These standards should then 
be applied as a measure in determining the acceptability of a specific land use 
near the freeway or a local arterial. 


In addition, all land development in the Mill Valley planning area shall comply 
with the following provisions: 


1 All residential structures shall be designed to reduce interior noise levels 
from roadway sources to less than 45 dB (A). 


Fee Noise from exterior sources should be minimized in predominantly resi- 
dential areas by discouraging or prohibiting through-traffic movement, 


ae Truck traffic in Mill Valley should be channeled along Miller Avenue, 
Camino Alto, and East Blithedale Avenue east of Camino Alto. On other City 
streets, truck access should be limited solely to local delivery. 


4, Transit service on local streets other than Miller Avenue, East Blithedale 
from Highway 101 to Camino Alto, and Camino Alto from East Blithedale to Miller 
Avenue should employ quieter vehicles than now used by Golden Gate Transit. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Two major changes are necessary in the City's current development regulation pro- 
cedures to provide reasonable safeguards from hazards to life or property created 
by natural conditions. The first of these is to adopt ordinances and establish pro- 
cedures by which the allowable density and permitted siting of structures is deter- 
mined based on specific site conditions. (At present, the City's lowest density 
residential zone permits one dwelling per acre.) The second change in procedures 
is inclusion of requirements of certification of all development sited in areas of 
likely hazard by a structural engineer or engineering geologist registered in this 
State. Specific ordinance and procedural requirements are outlined below. 


LAND CAPACITY ORDINANCE. A key means of relating allowable density to 

the specific characteristics of the site is through enactment of a land capacity or- 
dinance. Briefly, this ordinance would require documentation of the soil, geo- 
logic, seismic, hydrologic, and slope conditions of the site and a determination, 
based upon these factors, of the portion of the site which can safely be built upon. 
Additionally, other on- and off-site factors would be included in the calculations 

to determine allowable density and siting of structures. Among these factors is 
on-site access; for example, portions of the site, though stable under severe seismic 
and hydrological conditions but accessible only by roads and utilities passing through 
unstable areas of the site, should not be included for purposes of determining allowable 
density. Similarly, portions of the site which can only be made accessible by use 

of a cul-de-sac greater than approximately 800 feet in length should be excluded 
unless adequate provisions can be made for safety vehicles. On-site access by 

road and utilities should also be included in the density calculations with provisions 
including consideration of both the potential for disruption of roads, water service, 
and power lines and constraints on access by public safety vehicles. Fire-prone 
conditions on or adjoining the site should also be considered. A minimum site area 
of five acres should be established on sites identified in the Plan as high fire hazard 
areas and on other sites where road access and/or water service is not sufficient to 
ensure adequate fire protection. 


MAN DATORY PLANNED DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURES. The majority of the re- 
maining vacant lands in Mill Valley have associated with them numerous physical 
constraints to development which cannot be adequately dealt with under normal 

zoning and subdivision procedures. Therefore, all remaining vacant lands, other 

than already platted single-family lots, should be required to submit under the 

City's planned unit or planned residential development procedures. The determination 
of density should be derived from the land capacity ordinance calculations. 
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GEOLOGIC AND SEISMIC REVIEW PROCEDURES. As part of the development 
application and review process, certification should be provided by a State- 
registered structural or civil engineer for all structures occurring within areas 
of known or suspected slope instability and in areas underlain by Bay Mud. 
Additionally, certification by such specialist shall also be provided for all 
roads, water lines, sewer lines and power lines transecting potentially unstable 
lands to ensure that disruption of these services is not probable under either 
seismic conditions or heavy and sustained rainfall. 


Within the portion of the City underlain by Bay Mud, an additional review pro- 
cess shall be required since there remain professional differences as to what con- 
stitutes adequate structural safeguards for life and property in such areas. It is 
proposed that the applicant have his submittal certified by a registered structural 
engineer or engineering geologist and additionally, that a separate appraisal 

be made by a consultant selected by the City. The cost of the consultant should 
be paid by the applicant. 


NOISE ORDINANCE, Establishing workable procedures for regulatory noise 
levels is difficult, since it involves aspects governed partially by zoning pro- 
visions, partially by building codes, and partially by City Engineer permits. 
Moreover, it also involves regulating on-site activities after both zoning and 
building permits have been secured. In an effort to simplify these procedures, 

it is proposed that conformity to the interior noise standards of the Plan be ad- 
ministered as a part of the building permit procedures, since determination of 
interior noise levels requires review of the building materials employed. Review 
should be limited to properties within 1,000 feet of the center lines of US 101 
and 200 feet of the center line of Miller Avenue, Throckmorton, East Blithedale, 
Camino Alto, and Sycamore Avenue between US 101 and Camino Alto. Controls 
on noises generated on-site should be governed by ordinances administered by the 
City Engineer's office. ) 


FIRE ABATEMENT ORDINANCE. In order to minimize fuel buildup in fire-prone 
areas, an ordinance should be enacted requiring all property owners to periodically 
thin vegetation and clear underbrush which constitutes a fire hazard. A balance, 
however, should be maintained between the degree of fire-prevention clearance 
and the retention of vegetation with both wildlife habitat and scenic value, and 
and to avoid soil erosion problems. Services of a Forestor should be obtained to 
assist in administering this ordinance. 


LAND ASSEMBLAGE. The State Community Redevelopment Law is a tool which 
may be utilized in solving problems associated with improperly platted lots in areas 
of hazardous conditions. (The law specifically refers to inadequately platted lands 
as a valid application of the redevelopment powers.) This law also makes provisions 
for participation by owners of the property. 
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OPEN SPACE AND CONSERVATION ELEMENT 


PURE OLSe 


The Open Space and Conservation Element of the General Plan addresses issues 
related to the natural environment in Mill Valley and responds to the goals set 
forth in the Goal Framework including Goal 2, "The natural resources of Mill 
Valley shall be conserved and, where necessary, restored to a healthy state", 
and Goal 3, "The natural environment should visually dominate the character 
of Mill Valley." Several policies are enunciated under each of these goals, 
including the concern that Mill Valley be physically and visually demarcated 
from adjoining communities by areas of permanent open space; that areas with 
high natural resource value be protected; that development be prohibited or 
restricted where natural conditions present serious threats to life or destruction 
of homes, business establishments, and public facilities; that hill forms, vege- 
tation, and watercourses which contribute significantly to the community's 
present image and attractiveness should be retained; and that public access 
and use of the area's major open space and scenic resources should be ensured. 


EXISTING (CON DETBONS 


Mill Valley is located between the tip of Richardson Bay, a shallow arm of San 
Francisco Bay, and the base of Mt. Tamalpais. The town is defined by the 

ridges extending down toward the Bay from 2,570-foot Mt. Tamalpais. The 
valley which lies between the ridges is the result of long erosion of the Mt. 
Tamalpais land mass and deposition of alluvium in the lowlands, which together 
with marine sediments of the Bay formed the once extensive marshlands and mud- 
flats around the Bay. Mill Valley forms a watershed, with two main streams and 
their tributaries draining the southeast flank and ridges of Mt. Tamalpais, an area 
of approximately 11 square miles, into Richardson Bay. 


The combination of natural conditions -- Mt. Tamalpais, its ridges, valleys, 
marshlands, and waterways -- form the physical and aesthetic setting for the 
community. The interface of the town and the Richardson Bay margin forms a 
link to the San Francisco Bay, with a diversity of vegetation types, micro- 
environments, and habitats, from open bay water to steep, high, chapparal 
ridges. 


A survey of the existing natural resources in the Mill Valley area indicates that 
changes in the natural landscape have occurred resulting from both natural suc- 
cession (the process by which a plant or animal community alters its own environ- 
ment to the extent that conditions are created leading to replacement by species 
which are better adapted to the changed environment, or which can compete 
successfully) or what could be termed an "unnatural" succession to the extent 
that man has consciously or unconsciou ly brought about the changed conditions. 
Man-made changes that have occurred with the most profound consequences have 
been the introduction of "exotic plants", the suppression of periodic fires, and 
the effects of prolonged grazing. 


Figure O-1 provides a summary of the major open space resources of the area. 
These open space resources include the creek system which has both functional 
and aesthetic value, the biotic resources, and the scenic values created by the 
combination of natural factors. The biotic resources of Mill Valley include red- 
wood groves, mixed stands of broadleaf evergreens, chaparral, coastal scrub, 
grasslands, marshes, and mudflats as well as introduced species which dominate 
portions of the setting. A more detailed description of these biotic resources is 
provided on a subarea basis later in this section of the Plan. 


Within the City limits (encompassing an area of approximately 5.8 square miles), 
Streams and tributaries comprise three drainage basins of the southeast flank and 
ridges of Mt. Tamalpais which empty into Richardson Bay. The Arroyo Corte 
Madera basin extends northwest from sea level at Richardson Bay to over 2,500 
feet in elevation on Mt. Tamalpais, covering an area of 6.0 square miles. The 
ground surface generally slopes from a westerly to easterly direction, forming 
three sub-basins: (1) the Cascade Creek basin, 1.9 square miles; (2) the Warner 
Creek basin, 0.9 square miles; and (3) the Reed Creek basin, 0.9 square miles. 
The Sutton Manor Creek (Salt Creek) basin extends northerly from sea level at 
Richardson Bay to an elevation of over 400 feet in the City of Corte Madera and 
is situated west of U.S. 101 with a ground surface slope from north to south. The 
seasonally heavy fresh water flows from the watershed help to flush the marshes 


and harbor of Richardson Bay. 


The health of this intricate network of streams, ravines, and springs that descend 
abruptly from the upper reaches of the mountain down into the center of the City 
and its neighboring valleys is threatened by man's actions. Throughout the water- 
shed, grading, excavation, vegetation removal, and preemption of ground surface 
by structures and paved surfaces have led to flooding and erosion of channel banks. 
Along the creek channels, construction of bridges, roads, culverts, residences, and 
other structures has led to destruction of creekside vegetation, obstruction of creek 
flow, erosion, and maintenance problems. 


It is the natural features which are also the primary ingredients establishing the 
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visual character of the community. As shown in Figure O-1, major ridgelines, 
which are for the most part still unbuilt upon, sharply define the north, west, 
and south limits of the community. This sense of visual containment and separa- 
tion from adjoining urbanized areas is further reinforced by lower hill forms such 
as Alto, Kite, and Shelter Hills, which help define the entrance points to the 
community. The flat marshlands, mudflats, and waters of Upper Richardson Bay 
provide a counterpoint to the rugged hill landscape and open up opportunities 
for expansive views and the chance to view all of these open space features as 

a unit, 


The preceeding description of open space resources provides an overview of the 
community's major natural resources. However, there exists such a diversity 
within the area that it is also necessary to examine these resources on a finer 
grain basis. For this purpose, Mill Valley and the adjoining areas which fall 
within the same watershed have been divided into eight geographical units 
based primarily on topographical and watershed factors. These are shown in 
the accompanying diagram and are discussed below. 


SCOTT VALLEY AND ALTO BOWL. This area provides a striking visual element 
in the approach to Mill Valley, with grassy slopes and ravines containing dense 
tree growth, giving an indication of the interior, less exposed parts of the com- 
munity. The area is primarily residential in character, and cultivated planting 
has in the past and will continue to alter the grassland character of the valley. 
Significant features include the eucalyptus grove at the top of Camino Alto at Corte 
Madera boundary, the mixed redwood groves in ravines along the roadway, the bay 
woodlands adjoining the entrance to the North Ridge development and the north- 
facing slope of Alto Hill, and the oak woodland at the northern end of Alto Hill. 
Streamside vegetation along the seasonal stream draining Scott Valley marks its 
course, Alto Hill and Kite Hill, two large grassland areas, have in the past 

been overgrazed; however, recent practices have reduced the damage to this 
area, except on occasional slopes where overuse by animals has compacted soil, 
encouraging erosion, and where degraded pasture has permitted extensive weed 
establishment. Both hills contain diverse wildflowers and habitats suited to 
rabbits, small rodents, snakes, and burrowing mammals such as gophers and moles, 
which are essential resources for birds of prey. Kite Hill provides a direct access 
to fireroad and horseback-riding trails of North Ridge and Mt. Tamalpais, as well 
as a large site for passive recreation, Certain problems have been identified, in- 
cluding the scar of excavation above the water storage tank on Kite Hill, as well 
as the visual disruption of North Ridge and the ridge of Kite Hill by the existing 
development. The extensive landfill and barren land surrounding the Red Cart 
Market gives an indication of the prolonged unsightly process required to fill 
former marsh lands. Fire hazards exist in grassland areas not grazed and subject 
to brush encroachment. 
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Figure O2 
OPEN SPACE SUBAREAS 


WARNER CANYON. This area encompasses a diversity of micro-environments 
including the north-facing slope of Blithedale Ridge, which is heavily wooded 

and largely undisturbed, the ridges and slopes which extend from Corte Madera 

and Blithedale Ridges to the south, and the west-facing sides of Corte Madera 

Ridge at the head of Warner Canyon, which contain smal grassy knolls, broom- 
covered slopes, ravines, stands of madrone and chaparral extending to the head of the 
canyon. The canyon itself contains several redwood groves which are visually signi- 
ficant, including second-growth trees located near the golf course, and small hillside 
groves at two to three locations extending up-slope southeast of the golf course, 
Madrone trees are located in several areas, including visually significant groupings 
above Heather Way in Scott Highlands. At the head of the canyon, a small grove 


of olive trees has been planted. Two areas have been identified as being of area-wide 
significance: (1) the extended oak-bay woodland south and east of the goft course 
forms a stable, self-sustaining eco-system, requiring little maintenance except for 
road and trail care, and forms a habitat continuity; (2) the area located on both sides 
of upper Warner Canyon contains an unusual mix of birds and mammals due to the 
great diversity of grass-land, scrub, chaparral, broadleaf evergreen, and redwood. 

An unusual outcropping of red jasper immediately east of the intersection of Marlin 
and Manor Drive is a unique visual and educational resource for the community. 


The slopes of Warner Canyon are unusually steep, with evidence of earth movement 
in the area, which indicates that grasses and scrub should be protected for slope 
stabilization. Slope stability is maintained by ravine vegetation and chaparral, as . 
well as redwood and bay trees located in the drainage zone. The stream flow in the 
canyon supports simple aquatic life including crayfish, salamanders, and frogs, and 
is essential to terrestrial animals. 


Problems identified in this area include the broom encroachment of unforested 
slopes in Warner Canyon, with accompanying disruptive impact on the ecosystem. 
Fire-prone areas include mixed grass and broom or coastal scrub communities, par- 
ticularly above Rancho Los Lomas, and the chaparral dominating the head of the 
canyon, 


BLITHEDALE CANYON. This area contains development on narrow winding 
streets, with heavily forested slopes. Redwoods dominate the northeast-facing 
slopes, and bays and coast live oak cover the southwest exposures, Stands of 
madrone occur on exposed knolls, while tan oak is located in moist, protected 
locations. Stands of chaparral dominate the upper, sandstone ridges up to the 
top of Mt. Tamalpais. The intensive residential development blends in with the 
existing vegetation; however, some major site disruption has left cut-and-fill 
scars in conspicuous locations. Significant features include the redwoods which 
dominate the canyon floor and protect slopes, such as Miller Grove located 

at the lower end of the canyon. The redwoods occupying narrow drainages 
create important buffer zones between housing, avoiding cumulative damage 

to the watershed which could occur where building has been permitted directly 
in drainages. The mixed redwood and broadleaf stands in Blithedale Park and 
at the upper end of Arroyo Corte Madera extend into the MMWD lands, The 
upper Arroyo Corte Madera area forms the beginning of a vegetative continuum 
which includes broadleaf evergreen and chaparral, and the woodlands, with 
significant speciments of coast live oak, form visually significant elements on 
the ridges of Bolsa Canyon. The Old Mountain Railroad Grade fire road, part 
of an important mixed habitat area adjoining the Ralston White Retreat, is heavily 
used by walkers and horseback riders. 


CASCADE CANYON. Forming the largest sub-watershed within the intensive 
study area, the greater portion of the canyon and its upper slopes relates to 


Mt. Tamalpais with a sense of remoteness and rugged surroundings. Roads in 
this area are narrow, subject to slippage, and building sites are steep and 
wooded, with weather conditions tending to be more severe than in other parts 
of the City. In certain areas, the natural landscape has been altered by ex- 
tensive planting of exotics, and native plant communities are no longer recog- 
nizable., Extensive natural areas do remain in the canyon, with the indication 
that the steep upper slopes and heav:,run-off in the area require maximum pro- 
tection of the remaining natural watershed. Significant features include the 
redwood trees which dominate the canyon floor, the northeast-facing slopes and 
ravines, as well as ravines extending up the flank of Mt. Tamalpais. Several 
groves are officially recognized as parks including Old Mill, Kathleen Norris, 
and Cascade Parks. Redwoods dominate major drainages, often occurring in 
dense stands of small trees. Cascade Creek is a permanent stream, with trib- 
utaries which have formed significant stream beds, important not only in an 
aesthetic sense, but also in terms of the maintenance of Arroyo Corte Madera 

in lower Mill Valley. Cascade Park, Three Wells, Earnscliffe Canyon, and 
Old Mill Park form protected public—access sites where streamside vegetation 
may be enjoyed, though fences block views of creeks in certain areas. The 
Cascade Dam area offers limited opportunities for recreation use, because of 
parking restrictions. The major undeveloped lands facing north and northeast 
of the canyon contain mixed redwood and broadleaf evergreen forests, including 
the prominent topographic feature called Sugarloaf. Trails throughout the area 
provide access to Mt. Tamalpais and to upper roads in the canyon. The Dipsea 
Trail forms a pedestrian connection between downtown Mill Valley and the Edge- 
wood, Panoramic, and upper Homestead Valley neighborhoods. The network of 
trails is important to pedestrian traffic. Chaparral dominates the exposed upper 
slopes of Summit Ridge, forming a continuous vegetation type, extending up 

the side of the mountain. Watershed conservation requires a minimal disturbance 
of vegetation on steep slopes, especially where the plant and soil mantle is 
thin. Problems identified in the area include a serious violation of watershed 
conservation in upper drainages where houses have been or are being built, in- 
cluding sites principally on the Panoramic side of the canyon. Erosion and des- 
truction of vegetation has occurred on poorly maintained trails. Fire hazards 
exist in areas containing or adjoining heavy chaparral, with the further con- 
straint of narrow winding roads. If dry weather and fuel conditions coincide, 

a serious fire could result. The existence of scattered residential structures and 
platted but undeveloped parcels, which often fail to recognize natural features, 
compound these problems and make this solution difficult. 


HOMESTEAD VALLEY AND PANORAMIC RIDGE. Homestead Valley is 
enclosed by a greenbelt of wooded slopes, with the broad expanse and clean 
ridgeline of the Diaz Ranch and adjoining grass and coastal scrub land. The 
valley forms a neighborhood which is defined by the topographic boundaries, 
forming a band of open space around a large portion of the community. The 
Panoramic Ridge extends south of Cascade Canyon with a mountainous character 


Similar to Cascade Canyon. The Ridgeline has been heavily planted with 
evergreens, offering privacy to the residences in the area. Extensive develop- 
ment at the head of Homestead Valley during the past ten years has radically 
altered runoff patterns, damaging vegetation cover. Significant features in- 
clude Stolte Grove at the junction of LaVeme and Montford Avenues and red- 
woods which extend up the ravine above Rydal and Melrose Avenues. Three 
Groves, which adjoin the two stands, consist of two acres of cultivated garden, 
developed ina setting of native trees and streams. This area has been purchased 
as open space, and will be utilized by Homestead School children for natural 
science education. Reed Creek draining Homestead Valley is a seasonal creek, 
with springs which maintain a small underground flow. During the winter, flows 
are heavy, with stream bed cuts deepinto the alluvium along the valley floor. 
Pastures on the south-facing slope of the valley lend a local pastoral quality 

to the area, with evidence of severe erosion where animal use is concentrated. 
Large areas of the ridge contain diverse vegetation, which will be held in open 
space as part of the Golden Gate National Recreation Area, Traversing the 
area, trails provide for both horseback riding and hiking. 


The ridgeline from Four Corners to the end of Greenhill Road is presently free 
from any disruption, although construction has occurred at both ends. An animal 
crossing has been designated northeast of Four Corners, ata point that appears 

to be selected by deer, skunks, and perhaps fox, A major consideration through- 
out this area is watershed conservation with acceleration of runoff caused by 
development, which contributes to flood conditions. Vegetation, although not 
aesthetically significant, plays an important role in soil stabilization of hillside 
swales which mark drainages and springs. 


Problems which have been identified include the invasion of broom into grasslands 
along Panoramic Ridge, and the introduced plants which violate the integrity of 
native plant communities. Problems identified include the Miller Avenue slide 
within the County jurisdiction, which is unattractive with a lack of adequate re- 
vegetation. Extensive broom encroachment has occurred on the south and west 
slopes of Almonte. The ungrazed grassland is very susceptible to rapid fire spread, 
and small local fires are a common occurrence. 


ALMONTE. Comprising the eastern end of the ridge which separates Tamalpais 
Valley from Homestead Valley, the Almonte area is residential in character, with 

a natural stand of redwoods extending up a ravine above Almonte Avenue. Sig- 
nificant features include a prominent stand of cypress trees on the knoll above 
Miller Avenue, forming a significant visual element at this entrance to Mill Valley. 
The hill top forms a significant ridge top. A small seasonal marsh is located at the 
end of the Tam High playing field, which continues to support salt marsh plants 
such as pickleweed and salt grass. 


EAST MILL VALLEY BAYFRONT. This area forms a flat expanse along the edge of 
the Bay, which contrasts with the urbanization along the Highway 101 corridor and 
offers the only remaining waterfront which still has the potential of being incorporated 
as a major visual, recreational, and biotic element into a city general plan. The 
open water areas are the dominant element despite dredging and filling which has 
altered the original shoreline. Channelization of Arroyo Corte Madera and Coyote 
Creeks has replaced the original mear Jers of these creeks, Broad mud flats which 
extend out into the open water become exposed at low tides and are used by shore- 
birds as a food source. Where flat lands have been diked, they are subject to 
flooding and occasional extreme high tide inflow; where they have been totally 
filled, they are irretrievably established as terrestrial lands. Enchanted Knolls 
contrasts with the flat lands. The entire waterfront area contains significant re- 
sources for migrating water fowl and shorebirds which continue to use the protected 
coves for shelter and food. Significant features include the rich biological resource 
for bay fish, water fowl, and shorebirds. Water quality is impaired by the outfall 
from the Mill Valley Sewage Treatment Plant. There are several marshes of impor- 
tance including the "Hi-Ho" marsh, adjoining Shelter Bay apartments, PG&E marsh, 
and the shoreline or Almonte marsh. This latter contains cord grass along with an 
uncommon annual, pickleweed. The habitat value of these marshes is high for 
shorebirds and water fowl, but the value as fish spawning and nursery gounds appears 
to be reduced by poor water quality. Small marshes adjoin Arroyo Corte Madera, 
and can be found in back of the City corporation yard. They are valuableas areas 
of visual attractiveness, limited bird-resting, and botanically interesting species. 
The Middle School marsh has limited viability, although the frequent presence of 
egrets makes ita valuable area. There is a marsh potential in the diked and par- 
tially filled lands opposite the Tam High track as well as the small marsh which 
remains in the old meander of Coyote Creek. An important spatial element in 

east Mill Valley is formed by the semi-barren filled lands on both sides of the 

small craft harbor. Problems identified include tidal flushing in the marshlands, 
where obstruction of flow results in a distorted tidal regimen. Unsightly and 

illegal land fill has taken place in several areas, creating a public eyesore. 


CENTRAL MILL VALLEY. Comprising the central portion of the study area, 
Central Mill Valley is intensively developed, and what vegetation exists is 
composed of street planting, with pockets of native vegetation around the peri- 
meter of the central area. The tree-lined ravineabove Boyle Park, the wooded 
knoll west of the park, the oak woodland above Buena Vista Avenue and the 
redwood slopes above the Mill Valley Lumber Company on Miller Avenue form 
natural elements within the urbanized portions of the town. Significant features 
include the Arroyo Corte Madera,which links Lytton Square and marshlands, The 
area is accessible to the public in few areas. There are several stands of native 
trees in the central area, including the redwoods on Miller Avenue, and stream- 
side trees on Lytton Square at Sunnyside, and behind the Outdoor Art Club on 
Throckmorton. 
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SPECGIENG* OLTCIES 


The Specific Policies of the Open Space and Conservation Element deal with 
objectives derived from the goal framework related to the following concerns: 
1) that the community be demarcated from adjacent areas by permanent open 
space; 2) that areas of high natural resource value be protected; 3) that 
development be prohibited or restricted where natural conditions present serious 
threats to life or destruction of homes, business establishments, and public faci- 
lities; 4) that hill forms, vegetation, watercourses, marshlands, and the Bay, 
which contribute significantly to the community's image and attractiveness, be 
retained; and 5) that public access to and use of the area's major open space 
and scenic resources be ensured. 


Recommended open space lands are all those listed below and shown in Figures 0-1, 
0-2, 0-3, 0-4 and 0-5, including the Northridge open space boundaries as adopted 
on January 29, 1973. 


BLITHEDALE RIDGE AND WARNER CANYON 


This area should be publicly acquired and retained in permanent open space. 
Comprising an area of approximately 400 acres, this area forms the most visually 
prominent portion of the North Ridge Area and contains,in Warner Canyon areas, 
with especially high natural habitat value. Twenty-two acres of this area are 
presently being held on a short-term basis by the Nature Conservancy. The City 
of Mill Valley has a lease and an option to purchase the property. These lands 
contribute to the visual dominance of the natural setting and to the containment 
of and separation of the community from adjoining urbanized areas; they also have 
a high recreation value. A major portion of the area has slopes in excess of 30 
percent, with only about 27 acres of relatively flatter land which is located along 
the ridgeline. Massive landsliding has been recorded along the steep slopes and 
the prevalence of erodable soils would present a threat to watershed stability if 
development were permitted. Development potential is extremely limited, with 
the only reasonable buildable areas located on the natural ridgeline. Access to 
areas with slopes less than 30 percent would require a long road along the ridge- 
line which would create serious service and maintenance problems for the City. 


EAST CORTE MADERA RIDGE 


The majority of this area has already been publicly acquired. However, additions 

to the publicly owned lands are proposed in the vicinity of Del Casa Drive and 

to the east of Marlin Drive and along Manor Drive as shown in Figure 0-3 to provide 
a connection to proposed open space lands on Kite Hill. It is recommended that these 
remaining lands be purchased. 


Figure O03 
KITE HILL AND EAST CORTE MADERA RIDGE 
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KITE HILL 


A combination of open space values and development constraints suggests that 
the major portion of Kite Hill remain in permanent open space. The assessment 
of geophysical conditions indicates that major geologic constraints are present. 
Moreover, Kite Hill serves as a physical and visual link to the North Ridge area. 
From the East Blithedale entrance to the City, the grassy slopes of the east face 
of the hill are the dominant visual element. From Kite Hill, direct trail con- 
nections to the fire trail road and equestrian trails of North Ridge are possible. 


Of the 66 acres which constitute the site, approximately 21 acres have been 
identified as lacking geological contraints; however, a portion of these 21 acres 
are highly visible, and, if constructed on, would constitute a major change in 
the visual character of the area, It is proposed, therefore, that a combination 
of public acquisition and regulation be employed. The allowable density should 
be established based upon the proposed land capacity ordinance. Permitted de- 
velopment should be required to be clustered in the area near Alta Vista and 
Altamont Streets, in order to avoid construction of roads up the face of the hill. 
If the number of units which can be accommodated in the designated clustered 
housing area is less than that permitted by the land capacity ordinance, it would 
be necessary for the City to compensate the property owners for the difference in 
value. 


ALTO HILL 


A majority of this 146-acre area is underlain by relatively poor geologic con- 
ditions, with extensive old landslide deposits. The site also has high open space 
value due to its high visibility and the visual demarcation it provides for this 

edge of the City. (This value was recognized in the North Ridge Plan which 
called for retention of the area above the 200-foot contour in open space.) 
Analysis undertaken as a part of the General Plan program indicates that ap- 
proximately 15 acres within the site do not conflict with public safety or natural 
resource conservation policies of the Plan, another eight acres which is considered 
safe for construction but is visually prominent, and an additional 15 acres that are 
relatively free of hazards, but require access through areas of high open space 
value or other highly constraining conditions. The site also contains five Indian 
shell mounds which are of historic value. 


The major portion of the site should be preserved in open space due to severe topo- 
graphical and geologic constraints and proximity to the extensive lands of the Marin 
Municipal Water District. However, clustered developments on less constricted 

land in the vicinity of the Scott Valley Swim and Tennis Club, as well as along 
Lomita Drive, may be permissible if access problems are resolved. Allowable density 
should be determined through application of the proposed land capacity ordinance. 
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RALSTON WHITE ESTATE 


The open space value of this 40-acre site results from a combination of the 
mixed habitat of chaparral, redwoods, live oaks, bays, and madrones as well 

as from the historic and design values of the estate grounds and the Willis Polk- 
designed residence. The property is presently zoned O-A, Open Space District, 
based on a perpetuity trust held by whe United Church of Christ from the Ralston 
White Estate. This trust limits use of the property to educational purposes, and 
the estate must remain as it is with no new development allowed on the property. 
Both the open space and historic values of this site should continue to be pro- 
tected, 


FERN CANYON AREA 


The natural beauty and tranquility of Fern Canyon should be preserved. The 
relationship of this area to the adjacent Marin Municipal Water District lands 
and to the open space lands on the North Ridge (as designated by the County 
of Marin in its General Plan), constitute a visual and physical value for the 
City of Mill Valley and the Mount Tamalpais recreational and watershed lands. 


Further development in this area should be restricted or prohibited due to hazar- 
dous conditions which exist throughout most of the area, and environmental de- 
gradation problems. The majority of the area has steep slopes in excess of 50 
percent (and certain portions reach 90 percent), which when combined with 
chaparral vegetation and prevailing soils, create serious fire hazards as well 

as erosion problems, The potential access is very poor. Portions of the area 
have landslides, and the risk of access being cut off for extended periods by 
landsliding, compounds the fire hazards to public safety. 


It is recommended that portions of this area be acquired by public acquisition. 
Certain sites might be feasible to develop under a low density -- provided they 
have reasonable access to existing roads. The proposed land capacity ordinance 
should be used as the basis of determining allowable density. Provision should 
be made for preservation of the extension of Myrtle Avenue right-of-way as a 
hiking trail. 


CASCADE CANYON AREA 


Within the Cascade Canyon area, a 57-acre site on the east face of the Canyon 

is proposed for retention in open space use. This area serves as an open space link 
between Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais State Park and the Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area, a role which is reinforced by the popular Zig Zag and Tenderfoot 
Trails passing through the site. Additionally, the steep topography (over 60 percent 
of the site has slopes in excess of 50 percent and a major portion of the remaining 


Figure O5 
FERN CANYON AREA 
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land has slopes over 30 percent) combined with sandstone and shale base and heavy 
rainfall, points to the need to provide maximum protection of the remaining natural 
watershed. Two parcels near the trailhead to the Tenderfoot Trail and immediately 
above Cascade Drive have already been approved for development. It is recommended 
that the entire area be publicly purchased, including these two parcels to protect 

both the natural resources and recreational experiences of the area. However, limited 
development on the upper area served by road access from Panoramic Highway may be 
considered if adverse impacts on the watershed can be avoided and trail use and the 
experiences related to these trails preserved. 


On the Open Space Policy Map, Figure O6, a contiguous 70-acre area is also 
shown for preservation as permanent open space. This area lies within the County's 
jurisdiction and has been proposed for low density residential development at 1.8 
acres in the Tamalpais Planning Area Community Plan. 


MARSHLANDS 


The marshlands of Upper Richarson Bay constitute some of the most significant 
biotic resources of the area and also serve as a major visual, recreational, and 
educational resource. The following marsh areas recommended for preservation 
are discussed below. 


KSW PROPERTY. This area comprises approximately 55 acres and is divided 

by the railroad right-of-way. Northeast of the railroad tracks, there are 29 

acres of diked land. Marsh vegetation occurs along the perimeter with the 

central portion consisting of mud flats. This area presently serves as a ponding 
basin during the winter months. To the southwest of the railroad tracks there 

are approximately 26 acres of which 21 are subject to tidal action. Access to 

all parts of the site are difficult due to a combination of steep road embankment 
and the railroad right-of-way. The entire area should be acquired and preserved 
as a natural habitat area. Consideration should be given to restoration of the mud- 
flat area to marshlands. 


PG&E LANDS. The PG&E-owned parcel in the northern portion of the Bayfront 
contains viable marshlands. Its facilities occupy a hilly upland portion with the 
balance of the site in marshland subject to tidal action. An additional private 
holding of 3.6 acres adjoins the Sycamore Avenue Extension right-of-way. Due 
to the high natural habitat value of this area, all undeveloped portions are re- 
commended for retention in a natural state. 


CITY-OWNED MARSHLANDS,. Immediately to the south of the City corporation 
yard and adjacent site A as shown in Figure H-3, are 12.5 acres of City-owned 
marshlands subject to tidal action. This marsh contributes to the botanical and 
visual interest of the Bayfront and also functions as a limited bird-resting area. 


It should continue in its present natural state and be protected from intrusion by 
fill and sedimentation from construction in the tributary drainage area. 


HI-HO MARSH. A small, but viable, marsh adjoins the Hi-Ho Motel along the 
freeway frontage road. Although recently damaged by erosion resulting from the 
widening of Sycamore Avenue, this marsh area should be preserved. 


OTHER MARSHLANDS. In addition to the above sites, there remain other 
small, scattered marshes which should be retained. These include the marsh. 
on the Middle School site, the seasonal marsh which adjoins the Tam High 
track, the fringe of marsh vegetation which has become established along the 
Bay's edge, and on whatever parcels it occurs. 


MUDFLATS AND OPEN WATER AREAS 


All existing mudflats and open water areas of Upper Richardson Bay shall be 
protected. Together, they constitute a rich biological resource for Bay fish, 
water fowl, and shorebirds. At present, the viability of these areas is seriously 
impaired by the outfall from the Mill Valley Sewage Treatment Plant, a problem 
which is compounded by inadequate flushing of the upper Bay by fresh water during 
most of the year. This condition should be eliminated by appropriate means, 


CITY BAYFRONT LANDS. The City Bayfront lands consist of two major sites. 
The first is a 12-acre site along the west side of upper Richardson Bay, most of 
which is filled land with little natural habitat value. The area is bordered by 

a fringe of marshland. Excellent views of Richarson Bay, adjoining marshes, and 
Mt. Tamalpais are provided throughout the site. This area should be developed 
as a public park to take advantage of these scenic values. Its location along a 
major inter-city pedestrian and bike route further reinforces the recreational po- 
tential. Recreation uses should be confined to those which maintain the present 
openness of the site. Large turf areas suitable for volleyball, softball, kite 
flying, football, and frisbee tossing are recommended along with provision of 
shoreline picnic facilities. Landscaping should retain extensive open areas, and 
maintain long, distant views. 


Shoreline use should be designed to protect the marsh edge. Parking should be 
restricted to the north end or eventually be located on a portion of the present 
City corporation yard site, in order to maintain a pedestrian-dominated setting. 
Additionally, parking should be limited to encourage access by foot, bicycle, 
or public transit. 


The second area consists of the filled lands at the base of Shelter Ridge plus the 
bluff protruding out into Richardson Bay. The majority of this site is owned by 
the City of Mill Valley, with the balance consisting of the bluff area, which is 
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in private ownership. The north portion of the site has already been improved 
with playground and playfield facilities. 


Full development of the entire area for park and recreational purposes is recommended. 
This area is suited for large turf play areas, which are generally lacking in the City. 
Access to the bay is possible for water-related activities. The value of these open 
space lands should not be pre-empted by parking. 


LYTTON SQUARE AREA 


A major factor establishing the scale and character of Lytton Square is the 
containment provided by large trees along the approach to the Square and 

around its edges. In order to protect this distinctive setting, acquisition of the 
Black and O'Shaughnessy properties is recommended. The existing trees on 

these two sites and the open creek on the O'Shaughnessy site should be preserved. 
Use of the eastern portion of the O'Shaughnessy property for development related 
to Lytton Square is appropriate and would strengthen the visual containment of 
the Square. In addition, major trees within and adjoining the island between the 
lanes of Miller Avenue should be protected and development limited so as not to 
destroy the visual dominance established by the trees. 


CREEK PRESERVATION 


Further development within 30 feet of either bank of the Arroyo Corte Madera, Warne, 
Salt, Ryan, Reed, and Cascade Creeks and their tributaries shall bediscouraged. Major 
riparian vegetation in and adjoining this zone shall be preserved and easements pro- 
vided to facilitate access for purposes of stream maintenance and public enjoyment. 

For purposes of administering this policy, the 30-foot setback shall be considered as 

the horizontal distance from the normal high waterline. 


Road construction or improvements shall be done in a manner which avoids or mini- 
mizes disruption of natural conditions. All roads, driveways, or paths crossing 
creeks shall be constructed as bridges, rather than culverts, to avoid constriction 
of water flow, disruption of the creek embankment, and damage to the visual ap- 
pearance of the creek area. 


OPEN SPACE MANAGEMENT 
Public acquisition of open space areas or prevention of development does not guar- 


antee conservation of the open space values associated with these lands. Such pub- 
lic actions need to be backed up with sound open space management programs for 


both public and private lands. The following policies are recommended as guide- 
lines for an ongoing management effort: 


ps In open space areas where native vegetation still dominates, introduction of 
non-native plant materials should be prohibited. 


2. The succession of grasslands to sc sb and broom should be prevented. 


3. Where a build-up of fuel has resulted from long-term suppression of nature- 
created fires, the City should implement mitigation measures for fire suppression. 


4. Development should be regulated to ensure that related construction neither 
results in erosion and subsequent sedimentation damaging to natural resource areas 


nor significant changes in groundwater conditions and downstream flood conditions. 


5. To the extent possible, lands to remain in permanent open space should be 
contiguous and management performed by a single agency. 


6. In the case of small City-owned sites in both residential and commercial areas, 
it may be appropriate to provide, in addition to maintenance, landscale enhance- 
ment consistent with the nearby properties. Opportunities for cooperation between 
the City and neighborhood or business groups should be explored. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Attainment of the open space and conservation aims outlined in this section of the 
Plan depend upon combined use of public acquisition and development regulations. 
Suggested methods are briefly outlined below. It should be noted that the concern 
for natural resources conservation entails ensuring both that critical sites remain as 
permanent open space and that development practices on land where development is 
permitted are consistent with sound natural conservation policies. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Land may be acquired directly by public purchase or secured indirectly by dedica- 
tion, either as an outright gift or as part of an approved subdivision or planned unit 
development plan which designates portions of the site as open space preserves, 
Potential sources of funding for public acquisition which should be explored by 

Mill Valley are listed below. If an application is made to the City for private 
development of land which this general plan designates for acquisition and it appears 
that the City does not have the means or resolves not to accomplish such acquisi- 
tion, the City shall proceed to consider the application on its merits. 


GENERAL FUNDS. The City could appropriate monies from its general fund, via 

the annual Capital Improvement Program. This source may be suitable for small ac- 
quisition, but is generally considered inadequate when measured against the major 
cost of the proposed open space program. Moreover, dependence upon these funds 
necessitates an incremental acquisition approach which has two serious shortcomings. 
First, there is the danger that the desired site will no longer be available and second, 
even if it is available, there is the risk that the purchase price will have sharply in- 
creased during the interim. 


GENERAL OBLIGATION BONDS. General obligation bonds could be a primary 
means of securing open space for City purposes and are preferable to the use of gene- 
ral funds, since they permit immediate acquisition and allocate the cost to present 
and future beneficiaries. The main disadvantage of general obligation bond fi- 
nancing is the requirements for two-thirds voter approval. Although in recent years 
several bond proposals for open space and conservation have been highly successful, 
the time required to pass such a proposal, as well as the uncertainty of passage, can 
result in problems similar to those incurred when using general funds. Specifically, 
these include the inability to prevent development of the desired site prior to pur- 
chase and acquisition cost increases due to appreciation in land values. 


TAX INCREMENT FINANCING. A most practical approach to financing open space 
acquisition of Bayfront lands is through use of tax increment financing. This alterna- 
tive is available under provisions of the State Community Redevelopment Law, and 
can be employed in an area which qualifies as blighted under those provisions and 
which has been designated as a redevelopment project area by the City Council. 

The Bayfront clearly qualifies as blighted under the Law's definitions which include 
consideration of adverse soils conditions, flooding, and land plat problems. More- 
over, the Law was recently amended to authorize its use to insure preservation of 
shoreline habitat areas and provision of public access to the shoreline. 


The Community Redevelopment Law permits the Redevelopment Agency to retain all 
increases in tax revenue produced after declaring an area a redevelopment project. 
These tax revenues may then be applied to financing land acquisitions for public pur- 
chases, construction of public facilities such as roads, parks, and sewers, and for 
administrative, legal, planning, and engineering costs related to the project. A re- 
development plan must be prepared and adopted before the tax increment funds can 
be applied to project area improvements. Since there are several major develop- 
ments planned for construction in the Bayfront area, potential tax revenues are high. 


COUNTY FUNDS. Measure A, passed in 1972, established a 10 cent per $100 as- 
sessed valuation property tax to be made available to the Marin County Regional 

Park and Open Space District. Funds are allocated for open space purchases through- 
out the County on the basis of priority. Portions of North Ridge have been purchased 
with these monies and contributions by the local community. A list of criteria to 


determine the priority for funds developed by the district includes such factors as 

the preservation of ridge tops, areas under development pressure, the degree of an 
area's visual or ecological importance, and the availability of local contributions. 
The recommendations for acquisition of Blithedale Ridge and Warner Canyon are con- 
sistent with the North Ridge Plan prepared by the County, which sets forth the in- 
tent for open space acquisition. This source of funding should be used for acquisi- 
tion in these areas whenever possible.» 


CALIFORNIA BAGLEY CONSERVATION FUND. This fund is to be used for beach, 
park and land acquisition programs, including wildlife areas, and coastline planning 
and development of recreational facilities, which are of a one-time, nonrecurring 
nature. A total of $40,000,000 has been authorized under the bill to be expended 
in three fiscal years following Fiscal Year 1973. Of this $40 million, almost half 
has been earmarked already. 


STATE FISH AND GAME DEPARTMENT NATURAL HABITAT AND ECOLOGICAL 
PRESERVE MANAGEMENT PROGRAM. Natural habitat areas that do not meet re- 
quirements of national significance to qualify for Federal acquisition and/or manage- 
ment may be acquired by the State Department of Fish and Game and managed by 
them. Where necessary, the State Department of Fish and Game also may contract 
with the Federal Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife to have the latter manage 
the natural habitat area. Funds for these activities come from the operating budget 
of the State Department of Fish and Game and other applicable Federal grants-in- 
aid, such as the Land and Water Conservation Fund. Funding from this source could 
be utilized for preservation and management of the marshlands. 


CALIFORNIA PARK AND RECREATION BONDS. The State Beach, Park, Recrea- 
tional, and Historical Facilities Bond Act of 1974, authorized issuance of $250 
million in bonds to acquire and establish beaches, parks, recreational facilities and 
historical resources. This funding resource could be utilized to implement certain 
of the open space recommendations of the Plan, specifically the Bayfront and ridge 
open spaces. 


FEDERAL LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND. This fund is administered by 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation of the U. S. Department of the Interior, through 
the California Department of Parks and Recreation. Assistance is provided for acqui- 
sition and development projects approved by the state. Eligible development projects 
may include such varying projects as bicycle paths, hiking roadside picnic stops and 
marinas. Priority is given to projects serving urban populations for basic facilities, 
and for projects for which other Federal financing is not available. Grants are made 
on a 50-50 matching basis, with the federal share based on allowable project costs. 
The projects so financed must be permanently dedicated to public outdoor recreation 
use, and the agency applying for the funds must assume responsibility for continuing 
operation and maintenance. About 40% of the appropriated funds under this program 
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are retained by the Federal government for use by such Federal agencies as the Na- 
tional Park Service, the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, and the U. S. Forest Service. Acquisition and development of the 
railroad right-of-way for a linear park and bicycle trail system may be applicable to 
this program. 


FEDERAL WILDLIFE RESTORATION PROGRAM (PITTMAN-ROBERTSON PROGRAM). 
This program, administered by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, provides 
for assistance on a 50-50 matching basis to the State Fish and Game Department for 
restoring or managing wildlife populations and for preservation and improvement of 
hunting and related uses. In recent years, application of this fund to preservation 

of wildlife not related to hunting species has been successful. This program might 

be utilized in the Bayfront areas. 


FEDERAL MARINE PROTECTION, RESEARCH AND SANCTUARIES ACT OF 1972. 
The Marine Protection, Research and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (commonly known as 
the Ocean Dumping Act) authorized the expenditure of $10 million for the acquisi- 
tion of marine sanctuaries through fiscal year 1976. A new bill in Congress would 
authorize $6.25 million for the remainder of calendar year 1976. However, the 
U. S. Department of Commerce's National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion (NOAA), which has implementation responsibility for the act, has never re- 
quested any of the authorized funds, and there has been no appropriation for ac- 
quisition of sanctuaries. The Marine Sanctuaries Coordinator at NOAA indicates 
that the administration may request funding for acquisition in fiscal year 1978, but 
it should be noted that its jurisdiction under the act extends only up to where the 
"water ebbs and flows" (approximately the high-tide line) and most of these lands 
are already state or federally owned. Nevertheless, it appears that the salt marshes 
in Mill Valley would come under NOAA's jurisdiction and could be eligible for 
acquisition funding. 


REGULATORY METHODS 


Regulatory methods can be applied in two ways: 1) to prohibit development on that 
portion of a site which has hazardous conditions or significant habitat value, and 

2) to set conditions on siting and design to prevent effects which would adversely 
affect natural resource values either on or off the site under development. The chief 
regulatory methods suggested for application in Mill Valley are as follows. 


MANDATORY PLANNED DEVELOPMENT. With few exceptions, all vacant sites in 
Mill Valley which are capable of accommodating more than single family structures 
have remained vacant because of difficult site conditions. Conventional zoning and 
subdivision regulations are incapable of dealing with the rather unique conditions found 
on most of these sites. It is recommended, therefore, that all undeveloped sites, ex- 
clusive of single lots already on record, be required to submit development applications 
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under the City's planned development and planned residential development provisions. 
This would insure that natural resource values are fully documented and considered 
during preparation of the site development plan and adequate provisions are made for 
public review. 


LAND CAPACITY ORDINANCE. The lar } capacity ordinance has already been sug- 
gested as a primary means of achieving many of the public safety objectives of the plan. 
Many of the same provisions designed to prevent danger to life and property also promote 
the aims of the Open Space and Conservation Element, since hazards and natural resources 
areas are often coterminous. The land capacity ordinance can also directly deal with 
many natural resource conservation issues. If is proposed that the land capacity ordinance 
also include provisions limiting the amount of land alteration for purposes of constructing 
roads, parking, placement of utilities, or construction of buildings, based upon the ero- 
dability of the soils (a factor of both slope and soil type) and ground water recharge func- 
tions. Either as a part of this ordinance or as a separate measure, specific performance 
criteria should be set forth to govern both alteration during and after construction to the 
normal hydrological processes of the area. The land capacity ordinance could also in- 
corporate provisions restricting development on portions of the site which have either 

high natural resource value or community-wide visual significance. It should be noted, 
however, that the legality of the latter two applications has not been as thoroughly tested 
in the courts as has that of provisions which directly relate to safeguarding life or real 
property. However, Section 66474 of the California Government Code governing approval 
of a final or tentative map requires the City to deny such plans if it makes a finding "that 
the design of the subdivision or the proposed improvements are likely to cause substantial 
environmental damage or substantially and avoidably injure fish or wildlife or their habi- 
fehgeet 
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PURPOSE 


The Housing Element of the General Plan provides a statement of Mill 
Vauley aise housing policies. 4 t» sets? forth=as irameworkito guide 
decision-making on housing issues and establishes an action program to 
address and resolves thesCity 's= hous ing» problems» and needs © The 
NOowSsSINng Objectives? and policres described in’ the’ 1931" Hous ing» Element 
Remainmessentialivatheesamne sitnatm1 seo. to epreserveudaher: City's 
character while’ providing’ for balanced’ residential growth; including’ a 
ereatet=siare- Oteattordapie h using. The 1981 Housing Element has 
been augmented by an expanded program effort which responds to current 
housing needs. 


bteis -alsomthe intentmot this Housing’ Element revision: to- identity 
issues and needs which could be addressed when the City updates its 
entire (General \Plan “durine= the nextryear. “Many nouwsing needs can only 
be addressed on a’comprehensive’ basi's’ in concert with other’ concerns; 
infill development® or mixed use incentives, for example, should 
consider’ land use, traffic,” parking, design ‘and* other’ concerns as 
well. It is expected that when the entire General Plan is updated, 
thas Housing Elementiwid li bemamnended, {so that the resulting policy 
document represents’ an Internally consistment statement about the 
Citys Tuture’. 


The California Government Code requires each county and city to 
establish a planning agency which "shall develop and maintain a. 
Seneralwpiane seAMoOnem tie mandatory elements which must De vrncluded@ in 
a general plan is a housing element 


“consisting of standards and plans for the improvement 

OL hous Ingeand 1On  prOVIsStoOn of adequate sites for nousing. 
This element of the plan shall make adequate provision for the 
housing needs" ofeall economic segments of the ‘community. " 


Mill Valley's existing Housing Element was adopted in 1981 in 
Contormance Whtnmthe eulderines sesitabin shed) for. housing elements by 
the state legislature then invettect. As. of January, 1935, housing 
elements must conform to the requirements of AB 2853, which lays out 
three broad content requirements: . 


identiiicationoand wnalysis: of existing and projected housing 
needs and an inventory of resources and constraints relevant to 
meeting those needs 


aestatement of goals. policies and quantiriied obtective's 


a discussion of scheduled programs for the PARES AS MERI 
improvement and development of housing 
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Preparation of the Housing Element involved a number of steps intended 
to provide. an opportunity for the public. to participate in. defining 
nous ing pneedsvand determining the City’s policres and programs. 
Notices for the housing workshop and all public meetings were sent to 
approximately 80 groups, individuals and agencies. Included were 
homeowner associations, newspapers, the General Plan Citizens Advisory 
Committee, local housing advocates, public agencies, the Mill Valley 
Chamber ois Conmerce, ete.¥=Publrei ty also- included notices and 
antncless in* the independent’ Journal land’ thesMild \ Vaiiley Record. +The 
intent ot thi's: publicity efior tehas* been= to=involvetas* many people as 
possible representing all segents of the community. The following 
discussion describes the opportunities for the public to participate 
ine deve oping? this*tHousiine® Element: 


ee Housing Workshop (April 26, 1984): Joint public workshop on 
housing -sponsoredgby the Mill Valley City Council and Planning 
Gonmiss ton... “A workbook was prepared for public’ use at the 
workshop and a questionnaire was provided for any written 
comments. The purpose of the workshop was to provide policy 
direction prior to*prepani nea Drait Housing Element. 


Pan Joint City Council /Planning Commission Meetings (May 15 and May 
29, 1984): To review the Preliminary Draft Housing Element. 


2) Draft Housing Element (Available June 15, 1984): The Draft 
Housing Elément’ was available for the public and the State 
Department of Housing and Community Development (HCD) to 
review. 


4. Planning Commission (October 22, 1984 and November 26, 1984): 
Public Hearing to review and approve the Draft Housing Element. 


2d City Council (December 3, 1984): Public Hearing to review and 
adopt “the Housings Element. 
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The information in this part of the Housing Element provides a review 
Givdata, “trends and programs. “As “contrasted to the last#section, 
EMCULLcC Mittin le yes MOUS hod ls ObTeCti Ves. fOUuLCles amd 

PEO@ rans sewitien "presents therCi ty "sino hicy directron, “this Section 
deals with the more detailed, technical aspects of defining the 
community's housing problems.3 Additional data on housing, population 
and other City characteristics is contained in the Appendices. 
Included sin this section is aldiscussion of sthe ftolblowing: 


PROFILE OF MARIN COUNTY AND MILL VALLEY 
STATUS OF EXISTING HOUSING PROGRAMS 
HOUS ING CONSTRAINTS 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Pane Othe nO emery Nie GO UENeLey = AUN SD: JVETIE LE ViACE EY. 


Mill Valley and Marin County as a whole offer one of the more 
attractive residential environments in the Bay Area due to the natural 
beauty, living environment and proximity to San Francisco. Many of 
the*hous ing problems *that- exist "today, stich ‘as’ low vacancy rates, 
escalating housing prices and rents, and the overal! demand for 

Nous ine sande pressUmerOlmploOwth, area Lesult Of tnese attractive 
Gira Piet site's:. 


Mill Valley's housing conditions are reflective of many area-wide and 
even nation-wide trends. These trends will have far-reaching impacts 
on nousing needs jin) the, City. People are iving longer, having fewer 
children and living in smaller households. There are more divorces, 
more single-parent households (especially those with a single mother) 
and more single-person households than ever before. Finally, housing 
costs have skyrocketed out of proportion to many people's ability to 
paysasnitemest! rates, construct tonscosts -and land) costs -alil--inerease 
thesultimates price of alunit. 


There are limitations to what the City can do about these problems due 
to’ the limited availability of’ developable land. Mill Valley's 
Planning and Building Department has received proposals for virtually 
awelmot, the major residentially zoned parcelisein the City. Thus, the 
Gitye may De “close to, Jo spercent. of puild-outwiny the next tive: years. 
With) the exception of somes ininl! and mixed-use sites,’ most other 
potentially avawlabletcitessare- confined) to..smaii,), steep, residential 
sites with limitations due to access problems, soil stability, 
drainage, parking; etc. 
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The City of Mill.Valley is one part of the market area that makes up 
Marin County as a whole. Existing trends and future conditions 
countywide will effect housing prices and affordability in Mill 
Valley. The County has by far the most expensive housing of all Bay 
Area Counties. In 1980, the median home price in Marin was $151,000 
and the median rent was $348, which was significantly higher than the 
Bay Area median home price ($98,000) and median rent ($274). In fact, 
Marin's home prices were 20 percent higher and rents were 10 percent 
higher than San Mateo County in 1980, which had the second highest 
home prices and rents in the Bay Area. In 1980, Mill Valley's median 
home price was $183,400 and t.ie median rent was $396. 


Between 1970 and 1984, the population in Mill Valley decreased 
[Vee DErCelty Uronre uc, oes LOM lee oo. During that same period the 
number of housing units in the City has increased 20 percent, 
from 4,784 in 1970 to 5,759 in 1984. The average household size 
has -dectined=from 2.3 persons-=per household im 19708107222 
pecsons per household in 1934. "Mill Vailey's decline in part 
FeiLiects the high percentage of multiple family units constructed 
(almost 50 percent) during the past decade and a half and in part 
ingicates vangenetal bitestylestrend: towards “smaller households: 
As vaepCoportionwot Milly Val lvey's, Planning Area, which*inefudes 
Homestead Valley, Tamalpais Valley, and Alto, the City comprised 
about 57 percent of the area's total population in 1980 (12,967 
compared to 22,688). 


Mill Valley's 1980 population make-up included slightly fewer 
children and more elderly. than the county as a whole. It is 
InverestiIne ttOsnOtecetnate in the: decade between, 1970 sand 1930. the 
NUMDeEr LOL Cid tenmlony Caron Ole age andaunder il stnewerty 
decreased almost 27 percent, while the number of elderly over 65 
years of age increased almost 23 percent. Countywide, the number 
of children decreased 23° percent’ and’ the number of elderly 
increased 29 percent. The median age in the City increased from 
DOV eal Ss. Olea tes Eo Ot Ono se Lik 2 oU. 


1980 Age Distribution in Mill 
Valley and Marin County 


Population Mill Valley Marin County 
Under 15 16.3% 17.4% 
15-18 6.0% 6.4% 
19-34 26.8% 29.0% 
35-54 25.2190 27 .4% 
55-64 on o ucshae 99 
65+ 375,09 9.7% 


SOURCE : LIOs0 We 5.) Census 
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The gap between Mill Valley and Bay Area household incomes 
widened over the past decade. Median household incomes in Mill 
Valley in 1980 were 20 percent higher than the Bay Area as a 
whole and about the same as the county as a whole. Mill Valley's 
median household income was $24,770 in 1980, compared to $24,569 
for Marin County and $20,607 for the Bay Area. About 31 percent 
of the City's households 1980 would have been considered "low 
income", earning less than 80 percent of the Bay Area median 
income. The next table presents the 1980 income distribution for 
Mill Valley and Marin County households: 


J 


1980 Household Income In Mill Valley 
and Marin County 


Household Income Mill Valley Marin County 
Eessethangsr5;000 6.9% 6.9% 
Sa5 500075195999 97S On DS 
S$105000 =a5145999 V1 3% 11 6% 
S59, 000 -wo24 999 22 .5% 22.8% 
S27 000m) 549 oo 31.0% 34.3% 
$50,000 or more 18.5% 14.8% 
Mill Valley Median $24,778 
Marin County Median $26 $569 
Bay Area Median . $20,607 


SOURCE : LOS OSU eon eGens ts 


The following chart total shows the breakdown of households by 
income category. in’ 12380): 


Total Mill Valley Households 


Very Low - Income (less than 50% of median or $10,300 
per year)910 Households (15.3%) 


Low - Income (50 - 80% of median or $10,300 to 


$16,500)961 Households (16.2%) 


Moderate Income (80 - 120% ofmedian or $16,500 to 


$24,730)893 Households (15.0%) 


Above Moderate (120% or more of median or above 


$24,730)35167 Households (53-24%) 


SOURCE: PISO MU So Gerstes 
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The occupations held by Mill Valley's working residents are 
consistent with high income households. Lneel9S0 jwjtist under 50 
percent of employed Mill Valley residents held professional, 
technical or managerial positions. Countywide, this figure was 
LOmpericentie Conversely.y less athan 0s percent, of the Citys 
employedvres identsywere facqtorye operators, laborers mechanics or 
repairmen. 


There is evidence that housing turnover within the City has been 
guisce ha ghee > [ns the’ 1970) siecan; annua limaverage: tot, 11.6: percent; of 
Mill Valley's single family homes, townhouses and condominiums 
were sold each year, by far tje highest turnover: rate in Marin. 
Although many of the same units may have been repeatedly sold 
Over thts! perio diiithii-s: spercentage jappeans stoowhighsato ignore, the 
Poss baelsitiviro fossa ign hitcantypopuflatiion gsiiititis,.ou t,o fand atntor Mill 
Valley. «+ Im recent years, on the other hand, the turnover of 
rental units has been quite low. The overall trend, however, 
appeains sto whave been jone rofernapid eturnover... However ,s,on javerage 
in 1930, Mill Valley renters and homeowners had lived at their 
present address longer than the countywide average. The next 
table summarizes the length of time Mill Valley homeowners and 
renters nad selive dan tort ile limite Sera SetOitr la o.U.: 


Number of Years in Unit as of 1980 


Households Owning Their Homes 


Number Percent 
305 Less than 2 years 8.8 
691 2 - 5 years ZO 
690 6 - 10 years vA P4 
120 11 years or more 209 
3,436 100% 


Households Renting Their Units 


Number Percent 
Hales Less than 2 years BW 
820 2 - 5 years She! 
3038 6 - 10 years 1 30 
154 ll years or more 7.4 
O57 100% 


SOURCE: 19307 Wee fe€ensus 
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Mell Valleys ethinie composi t:lonuls 9459 percent Write, 1.0 
percentablackaz es percent Asianyand racitic Islanders, and 1.2 
pencentrother groups: accor dine tothe 1930) Census. This 
breakdown is nearly identical with that reported in the 1970 
Census, with very small increases in the number of Black and 
Asian residents, the only notable change. 


The number of housing. units in Mill Valley has increased, from 

ER Lot iil / 0st O isco) ines e em elives ut 9700 to. 198 4c rati of otemu bti— 
Lamily structures tovsing te tami ly structures has shiited 
slvgntly. towardamulti-fTamily.; This.change is indicative, of the 
Construction of multi-unit structures, the conversion of single 
family units to multi-family uses and, ina very few 
instances,the razing of single family dwellings to make way for 
other residential and non-residential uses. However, as shown 
Delow, there sstull al Sua chignen proportion Ofasing Le tamidy 
dwellings in Mill Valley compared to the County as a whole. 


1970-1984 Mill Valley and Marin County Housing 
StEUCtuUTrestlypes 


197.0 1984 
Mill Valley Marin County Mill Valley Marin County 
Single-family 381.5% 72.4% Tele OS 67 .6% 
Multi-family | Fee Sipgohy ss 27 .6% 29.0% 32.4% 


SOURCE +5 6197.0, Us Censusze State Department sot 
Finance (1984) 


Most of the umits built in Mill Valley: between 1970 and 1930 were 
either very large (6 or more rooms) or small (3 or less rooms). 
Very large units comprised 5! percent of the units added and 
sSinatieUnhes. Comprised: ole percent sot the linuntscwadded. Miceli) 
Valleys mediansuni t Size sinereased from ecu to 0 3erooms: per 
unit between 1970 and 1980. The 1980 County median was 5.2 rooms 
Den uni t.eCoNpaned ato the Countya ing-1980,gMicek Valley shad a 
Slightly, Dignem ptoportion of units Wet, twoRor less bedrooms, “as 
shown below: 
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1980 Bedrooms Per Unit 


Number of Bedrooms Mill Valley | Marin County 
None and l ZO V2 Ly ara hes 
2 3257/56 SOI 
3M ore more 47 .0% 51.4% 


SOURCE’ LoS 0RUS SUN Census 


_Owner-occupants comprise the largest proportion of Mill Valley's 


residents. .In 1980, Mill Valley's owner-occupancy percentage was 
65 Dercentlot all occupbed suUnitssm FOr the County 43 auwniol emit 
was 60 Ipercent.”) Between 1970 and -1930. the number of roccupied 


units JineMida Valley inereased by" S33 units. )Over this ‘ten-year 
period, the number of owner-ocecupfred units increased by “253 and 
the inumber™ of renter-occupied units increased by 5380. ““Mytotal, 
ins 1980, there were 5,435) owner-occupied units: and 2,052-trenter=- 
CCCUDVedLUnIt Ss same IiMnos tt 0 sDercent. Of the voccupled sing ler family 
homes were rented in 1980, compared to 18 percent in 1970. The 
CONVERS TON, Of apanimentwUn tis tor-condomimiums Nas Siignt ty 
reduced the supply oftwrental* housing. “A™total of 119 apartment 
UMmiLCSeWwenenCOnVerTredmiOncondomin Uums: Ssaince 197.0. 


ine, Vacancy tavesrssanvimportant sactormlin determining the 
condition of theshousing market. A vacancy rate).of 5 percent ‘is 


penerally "considered ihealiny. Mill Valley has always beensa 
desifabihes place Sto.Hiv.es-cand-has*historicad byhad—a.lowevacancy: 
Patve.us. Nines Ost hemvacaniGyela LeuWaS e255 PERCENT. ln lI oO Mt was 


2.5 percent, which is also the 1984 vacancy rate for Mil! Valley 
estimated by the State Department of Finance. Estimated 1984 
vacancy rates¥for selected cities are’ shown below: 


1984 Vacancy Rate 


City Percent Vacant 
San Rafael 1.34% 
Novato 1.54% 
Larkspur 1.98% 
Tiburon 2.44% 
*Mill Valley Fab wie 
Sausalito 3, 602% 
San Anselmo 37.09% 
Fatriax 4.70% 
County Total be Ws,» 


SOURCE: State Department of Finance (1984) 
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When there is a low vacancy rate, housing tends to become 
overcrowded. However, in Mill Valley in 1980, less than 2 
percent of the units were considered overcrowded (more than 1.0 
persons per room). About three-fourths of the overcrowded units 
(there were 69 altogether) were renter-occupied. 


Mill Valley is one of the oldest communities in Marin and 


consequently has a*high* percentage of older ‘housing. The table 
below shows ?the ageszotrithe City*suhousing stocks 


1980 Age of Housing Stock in Mill Valley 


Years Number of Units Percent 
Under 10 968 17 2% 
10-20 S77, 17i23% 
Z21=30 io 23-10% 
31-40 843 115% 0% 
Over 40 ers IAT fogs 
TOTAL 5,636 ‘ 100% 


SOURCE : P9330. tUPeS.. ‘Census 


STATUS OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 


The, purpose of this isectitoni is ttordescribe the stats tof sexist ing 
development programs which the City of Mill Valley has 
implemented to provide more lower priced housing. § Mill Valley 
has utilized jas larcesnumnber sot Stechmigques avoipreserve and retain 
aifordable housing oincluding: ‘alist rong 4inclus-fonary policy anda 
wide range of subsidized housing production and household 
assistance programs! "Phe City ' snecord ofachievement is one of 
the best in Marin ‘Gounty. (ln szaddiition® Mill Wa bieyiirs tthe most 
populous of the communities in southern Marin and has designated 
a barge proportion coitits fandet or tgesidential tusie ss The programs 
discussed below should be viewed in light of the 1982/1983 
housing market andithe decreasing avaiilabiliittytoftstate and 
federal funding. 


General Development Trends: Between 198! and January, 1984 there 
were 3 itbuselid iares penmi tse tiisisare dabtor? resident aly unit s.eu nie 982, 
there were 30 units given building permits (6 single family and 
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24 multiple family). In 1983, there were 54 units given building 
permits (7 single family and 47 multiple family). Due to 
demolitions and a conversion, the total number of units added to 
the housing stock since 198! has been 81. Below is a summary of 
development trends: 


I. Development between 1970 and 19384: A total of !,017 
housing units were added to the housing stock between 1970 
anG glosses san average wl about S). Units per veal. “lhe 
units added included 228 single family units (22%) and 789 
multiple family units 378%). Between 1970 and 1980 there 

were 258 owner-occupied units added (31%) and 580 renter- 

occupied units added (69%). In 1970 there were 4,784 

UmMittisat hn Mile Valleys. -6000 inl oS0s sand) ,757 ANCTIS4:: 

Through May, 1984 an additional 18 units have been built. 


Zee OGtLOnerue Unit saw lth wate least pal tilda) COINS tLUCLLON OL 
some building permit approval from the City (a total of 
139 additional units are expected to be built) include: 


Scott Valley Meadows (34 additional single family 
units) 

Fucalyotus Knoll (79eadditional mul tiple fLamicly 
units) 

Pickleweed (20 additional multiple family units) 
Old Mill Creek (6 multiple family units) 


3. Additional units at build-out: Between approximately 450 
andmo2) sadditLOondiesUMl | SecouLlde bewadded. to, thet housing 
stock, -altmougn this estimate could vary sientfiicantly 
depending upon development feasibility. The figures 
include: 


Single family lots (200 additional single family 
units) 

Infill and Mixed Use (40 to 80 multiple family 
units) 

Proyect f4(40: to. G0 single family units) 

Cai Fongut/s. to-o2 single wamily units) 

Brabo (26 multiple family units) 

Corinthian Villas (66 multiple family units) 
Pickleweed (32 multiple family units) 

Kite Hill (57 + multiple and/or single family 
nits!) 

Boidentw() to. 0s ing le stamiclLy units) 

Gordon Properties (5 single family) 

Securities of America (undetermined) 


4. At Tota! Build-Out: A rough estimate of the total number 
of housing units at total build-out (given the assumptions 
above) includes between about 6,370 and 6,550 housing 
UntS4. 
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The unincorporated portion of the Mill Valley Planning Area, 
which includes Homestead Valley, Tamalpais Valley and Alto, 
comprised about 43 percent of the area's housing units in 1980 
(4,236 units). Between January, 1980 and May, 1984 an additional 
251 units have been built. There is an estimated 95 acres of 
developable land remaining in the unincorporated portion of the 
Planning Area, with an additional development potential of 
roughly 80 units. Thus, the total development capacity of the 
unincorporated area is about 4,570 units. When combined with the 
City's development capacity, the entire Mill Valley Planning Area 
has a build-out potential of between 10,940 and 11,120 units, or 
between 1,045 and 1,225 units over the number built in 1980. 

This is sufficient capacity to meet ‘the ABAG Regiona! Housing 
Need determinations, which are discussed in the next section of 
the Housing -Element.. 


Inclusionary Housing: Mill Valley's 1975 Housing Element 
established that new housing developments should provide 20 
percent. of new units, at prices of rents affordable to. low income 
HOuUsenOlds And peel cent Om new llnltseat prices .aiiordaple ito 
moderate income households as a matter of policy. These 
inclusionary standards were to be applied only when adequate 
government subsidies were available. 


The City adopted the above requirement in 1975 when cost and 
finaneing consideratvons were not impacting the economics: of 
affordable housing production as severely as at present. Soon 
aiter the adoption of this policy, a local moratorium on ‘water 
hookups served to postpone most proposed projects. “By the *time 
development was again free to proceed (1978), changes in the 
economics of housing production had made the origina! policy 
unrealistic. 


The 1981 Housing Element updated the 1975 policy to make it more 
economically feasible. The new policy required projects over 10 
units to provide 10 percent moderate income units (if the project 
was less than 7 units per acre) or 15 percent moderate income 
units (if the project was over 7 units per acre). The new policy 
also ,included provisions for density bonuses and “in-lieu" 

fees. The following chart shows the affordable units provided to 
date: 
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1983 Subsidized Units in Mill Valley 


Inclusionary Units 
(Moderate Income Condominiums) 


Proypecr No. Units Subsidy | Source 
Currents G . 
Ashiords Court 8 Internal Subs dy 
Eucalyptus Knoll bal Internal Subsidy 
(op buldty in Phase) 
Approved: 
Comintnians Valika's 6 Internal Subsidy 
BrapoyProp,ect 4h Internal Subsidy 
Scott Valley Meadows (4) Propvect. Sponsor 
(accepted $450,000 in-lieu 
fee) 
TOPPA 29 


Mompan tial Vyecacemiulemuinanela lsburden sol providing attordablestuniits, 
Mirltay atid eve hasmreducedybua | dings permitga dees: for. the -nclusionary 
units by 50 percent. This cost reduction usually ranges between $100 
and $200 per unit. 


the City hbassapprovedegyemederate income inclusionary units, with 19 
alreddy .Diki tom ints prOdUG ton tan exceeds other Crties. In Marin 
Count y-.wydnerpotentiial aor tadditwonal) inglusionanyawund tisgdissphimided to 
oro ectisy Uhatewile “perover: W0s unit sscnp size, BA, rough tes.tumate would 
be; between, 1) and 25 additional moderate income inclusionary units, 
given? them al gereprojects described un the, previous, sec tdion. 


Subsidized Housing Developments: Four public and publicly subsidized 
projects in Mill Valley provide 185 low-income rental units. Subsidy 
mechanisms include below market rate permanent financing and operating 
subsidies for Shelter Hill (HUD Section 236) and 260 Camino Alto (HUD 
Section 8) and tax-exempt bonds for the publicly owned (MCHA) 
Homestead! Terrace and Krueger Pines senior! housing projects. ,In 
addition, the City has an, additional, 168) junits, authorized, under, the 
Aritache 34 neferendum and. hopes to jdeveliop) 32, low-income rental units 
in Pickleweed with the use of Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) 
funds, possible San Francisco Foundation funds, and money from "in- 
lieu" fees from other projects (the City already has about 

$400,000). The following chart shows the subsidized rental units, 
wowich aunchudes gentals assistance ipiGograms, discus sed, jin,jthe next 

Sect lon: 
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Subsidized Rental Units 


Current: 
Shelter Hill (es HUD Section 236 
The Redwoods 60 HUD Section 101 Rent 


Supplement and 
Section 231 Mortgage 
Insurance 
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EAH 260 Camino Alto 24; HUD Section 202/8 
(Handicapped) 
Non-Project: 
Zi HUD Section 8 
18 Rebate for Marin 
Renters 
Project Independence 
Possible: 
Pick leweed Si CDBG and other 


SOUECES 


Rental Assistance Programs: Several programs are being used in 
Mill Valley to reduce the rents low-income households have to 
pay. In The Redwoods, 60 low-income elderly residents are 
receiving “frnancial assistance through HUD"s seldom used Section 
LOOP Rent= Supp iement program. 


Distributed throughout the City are 24 very low-income households 
pecetving benefiltss through the FUDsSection 43 Existing Hous ing 
program, including 8 elderly households, 3 disabled households 
and 93 family jhowseholds.. s The, program, admin stened. iby, ithe 
Housing Authority, provides a cash payment to landlords who rent 
to qualified low-income families, with the tenants paying up to 
BUM percent ot thelr ancomes onarent.. 


In addition, the Housing Authority administers a rental 
assistance program called, Provect dndéependence, whichis. a state 
funded after-care program analogous to Section 8. ._ Renters must 
be reterred by a participating. agency... There, are, 30,.units: funded 
countywide, with | unit located in Mill Valley. 


Between 1981 and 1982, the City committed $13,590 to the Rebate 
for Marin Renters (RMR) program. The local funds are matched by 
San Francisco Foundation funds two for one, with additional non- 
matching funds, making the total amount that was available for 
Mill Valley $49.920. ~The average annual assistance for Mill 
Valley was $1,057 per family. As of July, 1983 there were 18 
families being assisted. 
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The funds for the RMR program have been exhausted and at this 
pointethet program wididebexendingsthispyear, although, the»Marin 
County Housing Authority will be preparing another grant proposal 
to the San Francisco Foundation for more funds. The RMR and 
Section 8 programs have been very successful in providing housing 
for lower income residents, or those earning less than 80 percent 
O1smed tani nncomemer inn lactee thesprograms, complement each other 
very effectively. The RMR program provides a subsidy to renters 
fortone-yearsatwa time) basedsion. the. difference; between, 25. percent 
off@their ancome andathe; rent, they, pay, ups to: the .maximum, rents 
established for the program. }The maximum rents are 20 percent 
higher than the "fair market rent" established for the Section 8 
program. Thus, lower income households are provided a subsidy 
while they wait for available Section 8 assistance or increase 
their earnings. The program has been particularly successful in 
Meemings housing, needs, off Sing le-parents.. 


Condominum Conversion Controls: Mill Valley passed an ordinance 
inpApradn offs lo7Vawhich sett str cota Standards, governing. condominium 
conversions .jcdin addition, tojrestab lishing construction, standards 
for condominiums, the ordinance required that conversions must 
meet the inclusionary goals of the Housing Element, and that the 
Civey, mus tf taindsgihad: ithenconwersion does not aifect the provision 
OL rental Housing win the conmuni ty. 


The City adopted revisions to the condominium conversion 
Ondinjancesini HVS 27 yau0 or eqtiime: (lo) pencen-t:.o f ‘ail luni ts. iin) propects: 
of teni tora more. -topibe cso l.ds.onsenenited .at) prices, affordable ,to, low- 
income households,;and LO percent .for: moderate «income 

households. Low-income elderly or handicapped tenants must be 
awarded lifetime leases. 


The City has had only two condominium conversions since 1973. 

One of these condominium conversions was the 107-unit Shelter Bay 
Condomin rums 9 jorie inal Ly tbualt en (the. County, as, apantments,.. she 
second project was an eight-unit development on Catalpa, 
originally built as apartments meeting condominium standards. No 
applications moricondominium conversions have been) received by 
thec itty asince *37y/, ¢ 


Second Units: The City adopted an ordinance establishing 
procedures (born thegalkyzing sex isting gsecond units -andspermit ting 
development of new second units in May, 1983. In fact, the City 
was -one of thedfew -jurniisdirations! tmetheCounty, sthatyhave 
attempted tourealistically -addgess .the issue .of Jegalizing 

SxcHs hing esecondeun its ~bhnough~Marchs.30), 1934 six néew,units and 
12 existing units have been approved through the Conditional Use 
Permit (CUP) process; 62 legal non-conforming units have been 
registered; and 48 CUP applications are pending (for a total of 
L283 4units) dyunihesCit yehasusentwoutaletters,rto owners .of).244 
second units and thus far has received a 50 percent response. 
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Mixed Use Areas: Mixed use development is encouraged in 
appropriate areas along major thoroughfares as a means of 
expanding: opportuni tiesi for residential growth. There!lare: two 
types Of mesidentia@l -commercialvareasidesipnated. mThe! fir sit 
designation is commercial areas where residential uses are 
condi tronal ly, permitted, ‘and uthe second is residential areas 
within whichmeconmercita li ius 6s air €) ipiossti bil e* 


Ingitherportloneoly the@Addor CentergAreamnorthiof) EasaeBlithedate 
and west'of the commercial area multiple family residential use 
ingthesBrabo Project Candtat’ tet services station will providerwa 
trans istwon Seromatheyeeneraliconmercial uses in the south, portion 
CIN TOebDow ll itOMtne single family sresidential area’ northyot 
Ashford Avenue. 


Amsiimitaripodlicyoisminvettectiatong Lower >Milver. Avenue® irom 
Canin on Mi OGkt Of ab pou mita, pusite west of Wit howe Street.) -hrom this 
DOIMMEUWEestetoeLyt tom Square i.e. 7. the Upper Mil Vers Avenue rarea 
= respdemtlaieuséawliitmconmntinuestorbe the dominant (use. 
Residential densities are; bimited to! onexunit for each’ 3,500 
Squliateuleet Olmsitev area sanduagmaximumptioots space, exchuss ver or 
ene lhOsed OLpecovenedcupari«i hen mequal tO -40s percent! Offs the wsiterated 
(ilfet_saNilooroareal ratio off..4). 


Withina the conmenctaliporntion of Lytton Square and adjoining 
commercial areas along East: Blithedale, multiple residential uses 
ahesd tS OmCON Ging Ola VeEDerMicnted me Withi na ail. CONmMernc ale areas, 
trevaldowable  numberfoinresidentiwalgunitss 1segoverned by the 
hetghtpandet loor-anecatprovisionsdotathes, respect iveyconmencial 
areas. 


Support for Infill Development: The City continues to promote a 
DOL CY encores inom nidlimdevelopment.. Recent i"in-fi li" (projects 
tmetnerdown townminciudes (1) 72 Lovell (4 %uni ts)s0 (2). (Buena 
Vistar (3 0rentals)c (3). 26OuMi eraicdaconcominilum units) . 04) 267 
Miller Avenue (2 condominium units); and (5) 201-205 Miller (2 
condominium units). 


Rehabilitation Loan Programs: The Marin County Housing Authority 
administers the Rehabilitation Loan Subsidy Program. Conmunity 
Development Block Grant funds for rehabilitation loans have 
decreased isignitircantly ‘over \the last three years.” The ‘amount 
available for countywide use was $491,600 in 1980-81; $454,700 in 
1981-82; $284,000 in: 1982-83; and $296,000 in 1983-84. This 
bpepresentsmant+OmpercentedecreaseVovermthe, last four years’. 
Bundinge neta) Catauls sexpected  torbeaboutmthe same, asuithi's 
yeam.milincreasingiyDinithe tlastatwotyears ifsome, conmini ties in 
Marin County (Corte Madera, Novato, Lower Ross Valley and West 
Marin een have added Planning Area funds as well. These 
additional funds are used in those areas only. Through November, 
1933.ea totebsotslZ7behoans havembeen funded countywide for) a 
total loan amount of $2,140,056. There have been 13 loans funded 
inaMilh Valley flor) aetotalmioan (amount [of +$60;3850 (an average of 
$12,370 per loan). This represents about 12 percent of the total 
loans made countywide, which is a high proportion. 
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The Housing Authority also administers the Section 8 Moderate 
Rehabilitation Program, which provides a rehabilitation subsidy 
to owners of rental units. Through September, 1983 there have 
been 30 units rehabilitated countywide under the program, with 
none ole thosei units locatedin Mill Valley. 


Presale? Inspections:,, lhe,City: inspects all residential. units 
thateare sold) Theninspections jmainty.cover,healthsand. safety 
GCOnCernsena | hneaCityaconducteds 7 2uinspections~,ingad osi.g 13) in 
1982 and 214 in 1983. It should be noted that some of these 


inspections can be for the s.me unit if it has been resold during 
thas?time: periods 


Manufactured Housing: The City adopted an amendment to the 
Zoning Ordinance in 1982 to allow the installation of 
manufactured housing on permanent foundations. To date, there 
have been-no; proposals, received bythe City. 


HOUSING CONSTRAINTS 


Envaronmentalsconstraints,.economic,conditions, and. government 
policies; al lmtatfectehousing,addordabiidty.<.¢This,section) analyzes 
Saved lable Dandswandamarket andi regulatory constraintsyto,assess 
howe neargampact effects the amount, cost and type of housing 
thatwunay be-burbtyin Mril Vatley. 


MARKET CONSTRAINTS 


Land Availability: The remaining development areas exist in 
Blithedale Canyon and Alto Hill area in the northern part of Mill 
Valteven ands kl téeliidl leate thesintersect ion, of* East Bl pthedale and 
Caminos Nitto anal though thesnorthernetirer lof. the Cit ye anound .the 
Blithedale Ridge and areas above Cascade Canyon contain 
significant ' undeveloped acreage (132 acres), geotechnical, 
environmental and public safety (fire protection) considerations 
preclude,sali, but) low) density.development.. 


pee uno tiled wands Daytrontearcassitotaling. 15, acres... Jie: outside 
of existing neighborhoods. They are close to Highway 101 and 
presentwiess Severe envi Ponmentay, constraints, on, development. 
Most approved and proposed projects are to be developed in these 
aneas.ead herey bsy-allsio the; potentialafor .an) additional 200. single 
family homes on individual lots and 40-80 (roughly) multiple 
family units from development in infill and mixed use areas. 
Exactstiguress would equ resa. site by. site. anadly,s.is.. 
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Mill Valley, therefore, has only limited opportunities to develop 
housing... Phe sannexation of rand south=and*to theswest,of ithe 
City's 1984 incorporated boundaries offer approximately 95 acres 
of developable” land. 


Cost) ofsLand: Hrehe landecostusmwitlt scontinues 60 Der ds Critica | 
factor aamiting the development of"attordaple housing ineMirl | 

Valley. “The *tuli~cost™-of\fand ‘includes the raw’ land*purchase 

price, ‘tand™tinancing costs “and¥subdivrs tonvapproval costs. . 


Total developable lot costs Jary ine selatron to locational 
amenities and allowable lot sizes. Although substantial portions 
of Mill Valley are zoned RS-6, which allows the development of 
Sine ler tal Lyenomes Oh tOUS as) sinatieaseo,000sGlgrerrTeeLsarnese 
areas are almost entirely built out. Most major undeveloped 
areas suitable for single family development are zoned RP and may 
only be developed at much lower densities because of severe 

SUV TLOnNeN ta tsCONS tL alnts ee Ovalaland=COsts fOr most ol ng le 
family developments tend to begin at $70,000 per lot or parcel. 


Land costs per square foot increase as allowable densities 
increase. | However, the sincrease inland costs is rarely 

DFOPOrt holla! tomune=ereaten permitted density: "Por winis: reason 
bangucostsa per unt tend -tonbe owen tor multi-family cesidential 
Constructions thane nom single tamiuly homes band costs, as: a 
percentage of development costs, have’ been® rising’ in’ the) past tew 
Vicars ay sit epatste cil Smt Genduels auphoduct: Of the* tact) thate land 
prices tenlecranousinge demand more. dinectilysthan any otnerucost 
COMpPONeNi.. » CONCULEECNtqincreases in interest rates, development 
fees, and average approval periods have increased land holding 
Costs as weld. 


Construction Costs: The costs of constructing wood frame housing 
Navelrisen? signiiacantly=inerecent. years." According” to fa los4 
Bank of* America’ analysis," the’ typical’ cost’ tovbuTddtan: “average” 
wood frame single family detached home in the Bay Area was about 
$60 per square foot. However, total construction costs can be 
WebllOvVer that fomeantuxury nome. (hota laconstruction costs, 
excluding land, site costs and developer profits may range 
between $55,000 for a modest 1,000 square foot unit to well over 
$200,000 for a 2,000 square foot luxury home. 


Construction costs for apartments and condominium units in low 
Gprsem wood: frame pulidings* Ire within thrs=nanges ast wellie wile 
modest studio units may be built for as low as $45,000 a unit, 
exiuding slandscosts,, mone attractive samily sized units: with 
three bedrooms may exceed $100,000 to produce. 


An additional factor in Marin has been that the perception of 
high ‘prot it in'residentia le devetopment;*whi'ch: has? resulted? ain 
higher Tabor and subcontracting® costs in the County. Moreover, 
these higher costs are difficult to reduce to accommodate less 
profitable types of development such as low and moderate income 
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housing. =Ihe Marin Property Owners Association indicates that 
labor icosts are !0 (to 15 percent Jower..in Sonoma County,.. While 
labor union contracts are the same in the two counties, the lower 
COSt soesUlLUs; mnom tle slactwathat there w:s of lat: but ldablewland, an 
Sonoma County so workers can get the job done, faster. 


Financing: igh interest (rates, Nave played a critical role in 
making, housing, wnat tordable. sa iiteh land» and construction 
financing, COstss have made the hous ine development business 

IRNe Rent VaMOge wuUsky ae IOeCV LODE Sich th itiinn need tout ea lize nih 
Pineantcidale heLunnisS. st Otis LV nea rissa Tiieher reguibrede prof its 
as uWell ase Costs spUsn Ups eyv. ert iia le Sales ep riices. 


Irvoaddrmtion., the home buyer. is conironted with high montgage 
Interest rates wwhichrares current lve between, 12 .o and 11:3 sy 
DenCen tik ina} OF prODLeMmursngual li yang ut Orloanss tat proeh 
interest (rates jo ine Tollowing. tab & shows. how, month yomontegare 
payments differ for a $100,000 mortgage made at varying interest 
RalCS .< 


Monthly payments - 30 YEARS $100,000 MORTGAGE 


Pnitenmestanace Payment 
(Principal and Interest) 
9% $805 
11% SIOZ 
13% $1,106 
15% edad os 
17% 1,426 


Second mortgages to finance home maintenance and improvements are 
more; costivathan gt lest. monteages. ouch financing -costsimake 
GehabiPhtat tone oan seins eas Di elton vall bute theme sty ad tal went 
property owners. .owhebetore, rehabilitation mus tobe, funded with 
savings ~@ceterred Or, through government subisidy.. 


GOVERNMENT CONSTRAINTS 


Land) Use Controls: Zoningwand, land jusel designations aneMi ii 
Valley are largely determined by, the following overall. General 
Plan, Goals: 


Goal 1..- Health and well, being of, people.and.physical, safety 
SiepLoOpee Ly asnould spe assur ec. 


Goal 3 - The natural environment should visually dominate 
the character of Mill Valley. 


: Goal 5 - Mill Valley's small-town character and appearance, 
lts.sense of conmunity and its historic heritage should: be 
retained and enhanced. 
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To implement these goals, Mill Valley has zoned its developed 
Ne1enbDoOrnoods at maximun censtti1es close tOrextsting uses. ln 
addition, the City has zoned major portions of its undeveloped 
hilrsider areas at very: Vow densi tives. 9 Fitial ly," the City zoned 
certain areas in the hillsides as permanent open space after 
pup VLC =aAacguisi tion Of ‘ast a results of -dedicarion trom private 
Interests. COUMmUnNI ty design Objectives, as they) telare (to 
undeveloped hillside areas, often ‘coincide with environmenta | 
CONSsttamnts to development tdentit1 ed= ini ther rub. ice Hear th and 
Sacety Element Of the Generar lan. (Larger scale deveropment? Ot 
the City’s northern hil l'sideareas* might> straim ther tratdic 
CapeciuyvOf MIINs Vale ye see xs trnowmdr teria lore: ieast) D1 thiedan ec, 
from Highway 10! to Camino Alto, and Miller Avenue. 


The Blithedale Ridge and areas above Cascade and Warner Canyons 
(190 acres) are now in open space as part of the Rider property 
purchase. — In’ ‘addition, portions of “the Cascade*and'Fern Canyons 
may. De-developaple buteare reconmended for acquisition, for open 
Space win) the Generaty lan. 


Hievcit yahds, aGopLCdwanmobyecti ver OLoprotect ing its (exist ing 
residential neighborhoods. With the exception of East Mill 
Valley, the City hassdeveloped into single-family residential 
nelehborhoods, 0d Datiern teintoreed by schools, parks and: streets 
WLth sextremelyLiniGtedsstrdidl Cc Capacity ...inese resident tal 
neighborhoods provide a life-style and housing stock which are 
aMnongeMilleVvalilevesamajOreassetS wa LOrrcles: Nave thererotre spec 
adopted which guarantee that (1) new development in established 
neighborhoods will pe “compatible with existing architectures? *and 
(2) development outside established neighborhoods will not 
PeneGdtewore i uiucantiereyve lsmonw tratitc er mnougn these 
neighborhoods. 


Development Standards: Mill Valley has traditionally encouraged 
Hhigimarchlrecttral= Stancands of new development. Current 
practice incorporates design input primarily trom planning sstatt 
and the Architectural Advisory Committee. Most of the remaining 
developable sites have significant design or environmental 
CONStralnts a Wich Gequiress extensive Levicw and analysis by othe 
Cte 


Costs of the Local Permit Process: Costs associated with the 
permit plOCess may act asd CONnSttaintrto, the development -of 
GrrOopaa lv emnOUSiNg . =ioine wi remmepetnit.COsts date. nmelated sto 
process ingwinspect oN ancuins tal lation sservices. <I hey gare 
kimired Dy Calttornia Taw to the costi=-to the. various agencies of 
per rorming these services... Fees. chanvedepy Mill Valley xing losg 
generally ranged between $1,200 and $2,100 per unit. Other 
charges including sewer and water service installation could 
exceed $3,000 per unit. 


i 


~ 


Permrt Kosts¥canivaryesubstantiallytirom-site sto! site* depending 
loGationsandetheitype andedesignzot 
Miechtoipthes remaining; developablerlandoistsubject 
to moderate to severe public health and safety constraints, 
asSsteeppsiopes ,runder lying» bay muds, 


onssiter conditions; 
development. 
pasks 


parcels in’iMill Valley also 


such 
drainage problems and fire 
Detaimedesomls Teponts, engineering and design studies “and 
associated permits wil libe required. 


Some remaining developable 


include smaller 


sites within 


developed®areasisuitable: for single° family residentialeunits. 

Some ofothese sites, however, were originally’ subdivided into lot 
E : “ 4 3 a 

sizesethatSaresinconsistentuwgth residential’ development. In 


these situations, 
required: 


variances or conditional use permits may be 


Given the aforementioned considerations, minimum permit cost estimates 
areiset torthtiorrtwoitypes offresidential development: 
family home (1,500 square feet) and a condominium (one of four 950 


square foot units): 


Approximate Permit Costs 


Single Famil 
(2577000 to 


construct) 


MilanVadlileyeRermrtacosts 


a single 


Condominium 
($57,000 to 
construct) 


Building Permit 354.75 173.06 
PianeChecksbees ZI0 D9 EL SO74 
Microfilm Fee (min) 2200 5200 
Planning & Development Tax a2D.200 3735.00 
Bire Dept.aPhanaGheck Z2200 zZ>.00 
Drainage Fees 80-680 .00 80-680 .00 
Masitertelanpect Mepor’ wn Wit-sie<ss--5 207-00 
Precise Plano MWataiest,  t-Sse-255- 207 .00 
Negative Declaration EIR  --------- 50.00 
GreEIRGREevViewhs Hs CUP Lig ati=s-se--s- 200.00 
TentativetMaper>) CB GS GANS) s=s5-55- Zh0.00 


SUBTOTAL A: S220 3 ol 8 208 3 u Hh EPI aeh A SPREAD 


OthernFeestandeCasts 


State Conservation Tax TE R29 4.49 

Sewer Connection 660.00 660.00 

Water Installation h¥000.00 1,000.00 

Connection Fee to MVWD P300.200 1 $00.06 

Buy-in Charge (MMWD) 100.00 100.00 
SUBTOTAL B: By CHEZI 3,464.49 

FOTAL S45 687.6359: 7287.63 SOR ALON GA eRe ae urd Sy hr heals) 
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Costs fassoeiated with the time it stakes to>go through development 
review and building permit processing are more significant. These 
costs are highlyevartablkevandearertrelated tocdevebopen overheads 
finaneingeand start-Uppcostsy asswelltaswthenlenz th jot ethesdéevel opment 
review and permit processing period. It has been estimated that the 
COSt Obrprocessingmincecreases: Cons trucpronecostssanvaverage*ofuls 
percemuepenayedanr. 


Single family housing development applications generally take less 
time to review than multi-family proposals. When proposed single 
fami lyedeveliopmentorareal Rh conformuty with sexisting zoning, iti 1s 
possible to process the requi jed building permits in one month. 


Multi-family development proposals are subject to review by Mill 
Valleys Architectural cAdvisonyaConmittee: t Inepracticesemost major 
projects now require EIR's, public hearings and extensive: local 
review. The total length of time from the initial developer contact 
with Localecofficiails»to final map sand approval ‘can exceed two years. 
In ‘additron;s many sofvthese projeets areslocated iintareas wi th 
environmental iconstraints inecessitating textended nevbew prioreto 
approval. 


By encouraging edevelopersatonmneetewithane rehborhoodwresidents and 
allowing thercombinedyprocessine of icertaineapplications, isuchges 
Precise Development Plans and Tentative Maps, the City has taken 
actions whichgreducerprocessingatinesandspotential delay for 
residentiataproneets.d Much ofethe tremaining idevelopableplandwin the 
City has ;srgnhi kcanthesenvkronmentalnaandiland;developmentwconstraints, 
such as access problems, visual prominance, ‘steep slopes and 
geological problems, which require extensive review and analysis of 
proposed projects to assure appropriate site planning and design. 


Lngsome instances 3 (thesCit yes avR-—Pkzoning \requinements may result in 
some duplication of analysis by requiring separate steps for a Land 
Capacity Determination, Master’ Plan .review-andathe preparation of an 
Environmental Impact Report on the Master Plan. It may be 
appropriate, sin ssome) ims tances; -to icombinéhthe Land Capacity 
Determination with the Master Plan and Environmental Review process so 
thatetnenanalysls i senot duplicativerand: so. that (the ulin cange ot 
environmental factors can be considered in establishing the 
appropriate dens lity. 


The impact of any such revision in the review process may, however, be 
minimal > (Lhene rane jonky three tlarge sundeveloped spropentiesihcurrent ly 
zoned "R-P" which do not already have a Land Capacity Determination: 
Securities of America, Trident and the Gordon properties (Sites #1, 
#4, and #6 shown in Figure 1). The Trident and Gordon properties are 
both designated for very low density. 


Other options which the City may consider to provide more affordable 


housing opportunities relate to specific land use controls and off- 
sSitemimprovement. requirements.  Phey include: 
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Ts Parkoland (Dedication: ‘Consider ing (a vréeduction jinethe scurrent 
Standandwotez 777 persons tpernunit; twhicherssapplred on the basis 
Of J Tacees On Park land required per el 000) population, to 2.24 
persons v¥permsunit.| Thistwouldmrepresentva Lb? tipercent reduction iin 
the land dedication requirement. The 2.77 figure is based on 
Giewl 2/70 tCensus white gine 2024 iiicume.,itsebasedcom a 1934 
estimaterby the "State Department “of Finance for “Mill Valleys) oln 
BUS0Rcaccouding to the 1920 U2. 5. Census, Mili Valleys 
householdsvaveraged) 2.35 pensons. 


? 


2. Parke Ded cat tonmuces: Considering An Ciran? Corie ile . Curren, taneLn — 
lieu" fee standard, which is currently based on the fair market 
value of the property, to a more equitable fee. The current fee 


Structure mayo Fesult Inehigher density spropects paying 
Slight i Cant1yemoLesOnmda per Unit Dass. thany ,ower density 
Oroj}JeEcts, because, of the twieher value of the property. hhits 
current fee structure may be a constraint to the development of 
atfordablevhoustng at= higher densities and in appropriate 
Focations, such as near downtown. 


oie "RM" Zoning: Considering the creation of a new special! "RM" 
ZONING Gls UMLCi wile would=allow gq ereater density per square 
HOO Oly handmeabeastnan ther curt entaminimum of 1500 @saqtaremi cet 
of land area per unit allowed in the "RM 1.5" zones. The new 
designation would give the City the option of applying this 
ZONING ins appropriate: locations and for appropriates projects 
WiC wave wsmalemUnL ES sSUChuasmeproyects Tor sthe .elderly sore the 
physically handicapped. 


Federal Policy Constraints: Federal Policy affects the development of 
housing and most directly impacts the development of low income 
housing. =l[he wsepulness of (Federal “subsidy programs 15 limited by the 
amount of funding available. Federal policy for housing has changed 
from new construction programs to a greater emphasis on subsidies for 
existing housing. With the exception of the Section 202 (elderly and 
handicapped) Program, new construction programs are very limited. 


Ole PEOuReieUINMInE Sele O Rete NER Gaye CONS EUR Vana Onl 


Affordable energy is an essential component of affordable housing. 
Energy ‘costs. to the consumer haves increased] 100) percent, over and above 
Poe Lahonis tnCem 2/0. wihlencruderOll DE lCes-anave unecleasea more nw man 
\UOmDercent..sOUsScsS bULItaaltern | 9/5, uses about halt acunuch enemey as 
apresult.ot Calilornia, state Conservation standards... More srecéent 
Standards are even more strict. For new housing, State Conservation 
Standards, implemented as part of the Building Code, substantially 
reduce the cost of energy. 


In November, 19382, the City adopted as part of its subdivision 
Sharnanceurhemreduirement Or deed restrictions. torassure,. to, the 
extent ieasibie,. solar access in new subdivisions. ~The City also 
encourages the use of solar energy for water heating, as well as 
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passive solar design, by permitting variances from development 
regulationswom-arcase-=by-Case basisswhen necessary or 'to alter 
regulations) which consistently interfere with the use of solar energy 
conservation measures or other renewable energy sources. 


There are several local programs which provide assistance to low and 
moderate income households in retrofitting their home. These include 
the Marin Citizens for Energy Planning (M.C.E.P.) "Home 


Weatherization" project, funded through the San Francisco Foundation 
anderederal tunds. 
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DISCUSSION 

OF EXISTING 

AND FUTURE ~ 
HOUSING NEEDS © 


SMIaUOH 


INTRODUCTION 


The drscusisitom (nethis isect fon tivsitmore analy trealtin “nature 
compared ttoetherpreviousasec tion sbecause frit “is intended. to 
provide a synthesis olf the data and a basis for tormulating the 
City’s housing goal, objectives, @policiestand programs which are 
presented in the next part of the Housing Element. The issues 
drscussed include: 


FUTSRE GROWTH 
DECLINING HOUSEHOLD SIZE 
THE ABILITY TO PAY FOR HOUSING 
REHABILITATION HOUSING NEEDS 
AFFORDABLE HOUSING NEEDS 
FEMALE HEAD OF HOUSEHOLDS 
HANDICAPPED HOUS ING 
HOUSING FOR LARGE FAMILIES 
ELDERLY HOUSING 
ABAG HOUSING NEED NUMBERS 


BEeerS TENIGVANIDES EwseUR Ee UrSsENiGoON E.E.DeS 


: Future Growth 


Discussion: Between 1980 and the year 2000, Marin County's 
popuUlatton als propected ttoeincrea sie iby pbOUpercent 7 to 

245 72)0, avithimostfotethe growthfoccuring sinethesNovato 
area. The increase in population, increase in local jobs 
and a continuing decline in«the average household size will 
eontinue sto create layhighmdemandtand need fortmoreshousing 
units. The County's average household size has steadily 
declined@irom@3rfe persons reper sahousehold-innti50) tor2e5 
persons per trouscholadsin L930. “As household size decreases, 
there sus aeneed JOT proportionally more housing uUnitss to 
house the same or any additional population. Future 
projections for the County are shown below: 


Marin County Projections 


1980 2000 Change Percent 
Change 
Population 222°,9608 2H D5 20 +22,682 +10.2% 
Households SSig7izo 109%, 030 +20 ,307 +22 .9% 
(Average Household i 
Size) (25)) (3795 2:) (-0.3) --- 
Jobs 74,426 105,400 +30,974 +41 .6% 
Jobs to People 3 EE IAA 5) --- --- 


SOURCE sP TABAG, Projections: ’33 
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The Mill Valley Planning Area, which includes unincorporated 
Homestead Valley, Tamalpais Valley and Alto is expected to grow 
by 1.4 percent in population between 1980 and the year 2000. 
Projected population, household and employment growth for the 
Mill Valley Planning Area is shown below. 


Mill Valley Planning Area 


1980 2000 Change Percent 
Change 
t 
Population 22,688 ; 23. 0100 +322 +1.4% 
Households Tee 10,740 +1,145 +12.0% 
(Average Household 
Size) C2eHth) (6221) (-0.3) a 
Jobs 5,194 D #3:010 +606 +11.7% 
Jobs to People 
Ratio 1:4.4 Jes $0 --- --- 


SOUR CEs SABAG, Eroprections @633 


The City's portion of the future growth in population and households 
between 1930 and*the year: 2000 is roughly projected to be abouit 60 
percent of ‘the total. © This ‘would be basedvon Milly Vabley reaching 
just Sabout ttotaliburld-outeby thatoatimesisiThus.,. chy the wearneZ2000,. it 
is projected “that tthe (City pof Mill Valley wikk have tatpopulationeof 
about 13,160 people and 6,270 households. Again, the average 
houseno lid’st zens 7expected toccomtinue taideclineitotZ 4b per sions: per 
household by the year 2000. 


Impl ¥eat tons: mibutuneilerowth «in ipopulation tandwpobsy both emnaMil! 
Valley and Marin County, as well as elsewhere, will continue to create 
a strong demand for housing. Some ofthe implications to consider 
include the following: 


1. The match of types of jobs being created and the salaries 
Orgad Hity 6to ipay ior thous ing imay cont tinue oto -be 
disproportionate. »tAboutAonethalfitof ithe . jobs icreated. in 
the-County during them! 9120s wene “lower epay ing ljabs prwhitch 
didgnotematch phespriecesof-hous ine: in ithe eGounty : 


2. The number of employed residents is expected to rise even 
faster than*®thegnumber cofpjobs «cneateds ' Thusgethere wrll 
be a surplus of workers who will have to find jobs outside 
of thetGounty 


3. The increasing demand for housing will continue to keep 
prices high. Housing for low and moderate income 
families, such as people who provide basic services will 
CONntinuewtoO: Derin short supply. ok Pebruany, 19234) survey. 
in Marinput found that in Mill Valley 7% of the Police 
Department employees and 23% of Fire Department employees 
live outside of Marin County. 
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Declining Household Size 


DISGuss On ss I nertrend toward smaller households began: over the 
Vasimten years. “fhe estimated averagemnousehold Size in Mill 
Valley has declined | fromywey “in 197 0tsto e252 gun slos henti he 
countywide average in 1734 was 2.4 persons per household. Thus, 
Whiwemtnea humpere Ol housme wunits in the City. sincreased from 
Leki aon tO 12,759" telos4 (+975), the ipopud ation declined 
teomil 25 942en 1 1970" to 1298759) in 1984 (=1383:)e. By comparison, 
Mill Valiey"s average household) size, was the fourth smallest of 
aletne cugmnes in the county. 


The trend in smaller households is due to more single-person 
households, lower birth rate, more divorces and the increased 


longevity of elderly people. Single-person households increased 
7), percent between 1970 and 1930 and now comprise: 32 percent of 
all households ginny Ghiel City: tit hesnumbern iotqimarr ied couples 


comprised 44 percensti vot hither househol dszriinenli9 30. 


Implications: The trend toward smaller households is expected to 
Continue over the nextmtwenty yearns pmatherimplications include 
the following: 

boteNeed “lorasmal ler units: dnenew projects. 

ZemeNeedniougmore unitsatro house the same population. 


The Ability to Pay for Housing 


DUSGuSS VORGmmLNesaverape salesi price for a’singie, family home in 
MilleVattevyeuose trom S'27,935 in 1978 to) S 8998935 in 19835 a 56 
percemt increase over sux years. Since singlemfiamily homes 
COMP hi Sema bOUm/ perce nm Of the housing stoackem this increase 
GeLeCCUS@amsUDS Lali almepOmt Lon Or theatini ts -gVvetiable seein tie 
Countyeasma wre lest the average price tor a isingle family home was 
S1S647 93 inl 983 5 The median home value in the City im 1980s was 
$183,400, compared to $151,000 in the County as a whole. 


Ren tsain will Via key, weneehteher stham the (Coumt yein mienera lh: 
Med tangnren tsimi na! 930 Scuneaming: thakti iwere tgireater and hal fvwere 
Yess, were S396ein Mik] Walley andoS3H3 iin the iCounty asta 
whole. y GheweApin inl fahoe4 eMultirp lew rstinge@>ervi.cesfior «rentals of 
all Utypesot units showsaa, median) rent tor one-bedroom Unitse of 
$650; two-bedroom units $850; three-bedroom units $1,200; and 
four- bedroom units $1,350. The lowest rents for one-bedroom 
Un tse aneemtromess7 om to oh7 6 Aptis, 1984) Listanesain ihe 
Independent-Journal for condominium, apartment and duplex rentals 
show a median rentwot 9573 for one-bedroom units and. o8!3 for 
two-bedroom units. 


ihe wiinpact. Ole nCreas inca nous uNge Dri cess and erent Su LSsinosit ssev ene 
on, households with ower incomes. “Accordime, tothe 1980 Vcensus;, 
Soe DELCEMt a Ob et NeakitVeos shOUSeHOld Sepa Camore athaneze. Percents .o £ 
their income on housing - with 20 percent paying more than 35 
percent. The following charts break down this overpayment need 
by income category (low income is less than 80 percent of median 
income, while moderate income is 80 to 120 percent of median 
income). 
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1980 Mill Valley Renter Households 
Paying More Than 25 Percent 


Percent of All 


Number Households who Rent 
Low Income 
less than 5,000 166 8.1% 
5,000-10,000 324 | arse hr, 
10,000-15,000 Zoo 14.5% 
Moderate Income 
15,000-20,000 eg D covo70 
205.000 17 i 7.6% 
TOTAL i065 Pl ONW hr. < 


1980 Mill Valley Owner Households 
Paying More Than 25 Percent 


Percent of All 


Number Households who Own 
Low Income 
less than, >:,.000 89 2.6% 
5,000-10,000 TAGE Lalo 
10,000-15,000 84 2.4% 
Moderate Income 
15,000-20,000 116 35. 300 
20,000+ Bou 11.4% 
TOTAL 77 22.0% 


SOURCE? PLoS OSU, soc Gensus 


The tollowing chart, prepared by the Marin County Housing Authority, 
compares -altordapility porsrental and sales housing based-on various 
incomes and family sizes. Moderate income would be considered the 
median income; low is 80! percent of median, and very low is 50 percent 
of median. The incomes are derived from April, 1983 Marin County 
Income Limit Schedule based on the Bay Area median income. 
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Income Affordability Analysis 


Rental Housing 


Household Gross Annual Percent of Rent 30" % “ot 
Size Income Median Income Unitilype 
2 S257 200 Median $630 L=2- BR 
4 $31,600 Median $790 Zo oe 
2 S201. 2 40 3 80%. $506 T-27 BR 
4 525.230 30% © $632 2-3 BR 
2 Siz 60 50% $316 22a BR 
4 S15. 800 50% $395 2-4 BR 
Home Purchase* 
Household Gross Annual Percent of 
Size Income Median Sales Price Unit Type 
2 $25,300 Median “$52,900 (2) BR 
4 S31600 Median $66,100 Pea be 
Z $20,240 30% $42,300 1-2 BR 
4 S205 80 80% S52 900" 2-3 BR 
2 S124 650 50% $26,400 l= 2 BR 
4 $15,800 50% $33,000 23 


ARS Sump tLOn Ss. 

13% - 30 year-mortgage 

25% - Gross Income for Principal and 
Tice neca 

10% - Down Payment 


SOURCE: Marin County Housing Authority (based 
OMmAprily 91983, Marin County income 
Limit Schedule.) 


ImMplLcCatlOns ae LUce TOM rehenOUsiI ne Diices=did sin teres tha tes. 
low and moderate income families have difficulty purchasing a 
home. Many current Mill Valley residents could not afford to 
buy or rent a home in Mill Valley today. Some of the 
implications of increasing home prices include: 


ie, As home prices increase there are usually corresponding 
BiCh ea Se Sa hinwsl Cutis. 


2a When a home owned by a low or moderate income family is 
SOlds a tunonUsually: SO1d) LO ae lamin yw tid rend taVveLy 
high income - with the unit being lost as “affordable" 
housing. 
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Or Shared rentals can inflate rental rates as well as have 
impacts on traffic and parking. 


4. Affordable housing for young families, single-parent 
households, the elderly (especially those on fixed 
incomes) and public service employees becomes more 
Cire te Un tr Ost Gs 


De As demand for housing increases, the vacancy rate 
decreases. In 19384 the City's estimated vacancy rate 
Wasi2-o9percent, whach is relatively low compared to 
other Marin cities.%A vacancy mateof 4.5) ito 5..0 
PEGcentususeCOnsS | Cened nea Uti a wiv We Vad eve saVacancy 
Gavemnas DeCeNewOeC UL Livdigs Liceul 2 o(. 


6. When, the vacancy orate iis llow, (nousing ta lso stends: to 
‘become overcrowded and/or expensive. In 1980, less 
than Z2Zepercent, of the housing units in Mill Valley were 
overcrowded (having more than one person per room), 
Which a l.suelow. 


7. Wena housing wa espectally tir ough existing. rental 
SUDS1dVa DGOSramns., NS ean El Lect ve way. to, provade 
affordable housing. 


3 The difficulty in providing single-family affordable 
units, expecially on sites with environmental 
Constraints. 


Rehabilitation Housing Needs 


DUSCUSS TOM evi LIAN alleVe Sa housings STOCK 18S generally? ins good 
condition, although 1t is mich older than, that: of Marin 
County as a whole. According to the. 1980 Census, 28 percent 
of Mills Valleys housing wasaconstructed’ before 1940. Only 
OD oe PeLCenig Olathe City. senous ine os tock. lacks pl umbine 
Pacwiities COUN UYWlde tne stl tUures 1S OU -ouDerLCent.. 


There have been no housing condition surveys in the City 
dumtne athe, Pasta Leu Ved mS wale gy a COUNTY (<SULEVEYrO La the 
StLOckw Oundle DEeLCent Ole tne munits, to Dee .suns tandard =. 
the highest percentage, of any community in) Marin. Since 
demand for housing has. remained strong in) the past few years: 
the market has accomplished much rehabilitation on its own. 


Low and moderate income homeowners in the City may find it 
DEO IDI tIVve ly expensive. Onli nancemtnes perlodl comain tenance 
Gf,tneir Nomnes Eventually. they propor tiongod substandard 
housing occupied by low and moderate income households may 
increase as a result of deferred maintenance... These 
homeowners may sell their homes if they cannot afford needed 
réenaDrlitation. jyWnrle this would improves they conditionmot 
the housing stock, the original homeowners would probably be 
displaced. 
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Implications: Up-to-date data on Mill Valley's housing 
conditions and rehabilitation needs could help to determine 
theeextentcoicthisiproblemse Evi dence@firom’ therl97ltsurvey 
andythebhighypercentagesof rehabilitatizontloans ine therCity 
suggestgthatithes problemtmay ibefsignificant.);Continued City 
support and publicizing of available rehabilitation programs 
(Section 8 Moderate Rehabilitation and the Residentail 
Rehabilitation Loan Programs) is the best way to provide 
funds for low and moderate income homeowners. The City's 
Deco wheminspeeLLonyprOsnralnyl sa lSOmetrect ives in tdentiiy ing 
problems. ; 

% 
Most of the less affluent homeowners in Mill Valley are 
ineligible for the rehabilitation programs that are currently 
available. The development of a program which provides 
subsidized financing to moderate income homeowners would 
#Ssismeinmthesretentroneot community cdiversntysi nail t 
Valley. 


Female-Head of Households 


Drscussiomy thi 1930; Baboureas0npencent Not Mill aValley 's 
households are headed by women. Of those households with 
children under 18, almost 25 percent (406 households) were 
headedabyea single mother. Both of these figures have 
increased substantially since 1970. 


buplica trons: BoWomen @rn tthe tous ing imarket>? especially the 
- eldermbhy; low tand moderate=income. and ‘tsingle-parentis “Lace 
sieniftiteantediifiicuities whenathey shave .toAiLind hous ing. 
Accond ing =tomtheeCounty is<Conmission ton the Status ‘of Women, 
this has several ‘implications: 


lt Both owner and rental units are extremely expensive 
relative to low incomes earned by most women. 


2. Landlords have discriminated against women with: 
chit dren: 


or Elderly «women'are ‘often trapped" “in -a house that “is 
more than adequate for their needs. 


Handicapped Housing 


DMmscussS Loli SOCCOPding@ tOminenMarin.Center tor. independent 
Diving stwiihch 1shHairesounce sande referralwservice Lor 
handicapped people, there is a waiting list of about 60° 
people countywide for handicapped housing. Persons with work 
disability in Mill Valley totalled 457 or 3.5 percent of the 
popu lat homein tl 330) snsixay pencemy ofethose disabliedrage in 
the wopkeslorGe.. sAbowte2.., percent.of the population had <a 
transportation, disability ins 1330.) Dataon the number of 
physically handicapped who are inadequately housed in Mill 
Valley is unavailable. 
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Implications: The hilly terrain of many residential sites 
places practical limitations on residential opportunities for 
many mobility-handicapped persons. Flat sites where curb 
cUtswands Dui ding Jaccessvcanype prov ided,are ideal 

locations. Based on available data, about 4 percent of the 
City's units should be provided for the physically 

disabled. sa ZzomunhessLOte the vDhysicavly disabledcweres provided 
inethesEAH 2600 CaminovAl to, project recently. built. 


Housing for Large Families 


Discussion: There were 330 families with five or more 
persons in Mill Valley in 19380, which represents 6.0 percent 
of all households. Since 1970, the number of large families 
has declined by 4 percent. -Of thesz,o3l2units in evr! 
Valley in 1980 with three or more bedrooms, 438, or 15 
percent, Wwereeenten-occupied. which makesup, 20 percent’ of 
the total’ rental housang stock.  »Mostaof these are single 
family homes which are expensive to rent. A countywide 
analysis by =the Rederals Deparntmentyoiphousing and Urban 
Development s0ungetiat 71 —=petcentpo. tne large, famtlvesewho 
rent have incomes that would qualify them for federal 
assistance, 


Implications: There is a need, therefore, for affordable 
rental units for large families (units with three more 
bedrooms leon phe subsidized rentalaunits in» projectsa in 
the,City- ere ior elderly;yor handicappedss. Although, the 
proposed Pickleweed project is expected=to be for families. 
Other thanenew projects,eathe only programs for fami] lvessare 
Section 8 and RMR rental assistance. 


Elderly Housing 


Discussion: Elderly population in. the City’ is snot increasing 
as rapidly as the county as a whole; however, the City has a 
DLehermpropenElon oOl.elderly resivdentsgover.65 years olgage 
than county Wide w= Overeloupercent sot, thesrental units tn Midd 
Valley in 1980 had at least one person over 65 years of 

age... About athreec-20unthsgoty the households with elderly 
residents are owner-occupied. About 30 percent of the 
residents over 6) live alone. 


Imp bications:: aMiELeval levyeswe lderly comprise »Z0° percent of 
aliMocclpiedGurktom mietie Clty. ines increasing longevi tynot 
elderly people and the general aging of the population in 
Marin County and in Mill Valley will place increasing demands 


on ithe genéeralyand speciadphouisaing eneedscof the elderly. 
ihesemneeds wilt sinciwwde: 


Ie Need for more affordable housing for the elderly on 
fixed incomes (Countywide 45 percent of all elderly 
households are eligible for federal assistance because 
their incomes are less than $15,000 per year). 
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Pie The problem of being “trapped" in a large house, due in 
Parts toreroposi tion) 13 .and Increasing home prices tor 
SUD Si lwulteissema ep enouSs tng UN 1 tS 

Die Greater demand for specialized housing and housing 
Ser Vrces =O merne, Crderily. sci as  COMmeregatre Nousing. 


: ABAG Housing Need Determinations 


Discussion: The Association of Bay Area Governments (ABAG) 
haS*producdéd profected ‘housing need Sfigures ‘for theiMrhl 
Valley Planning Area between 19380 °and 1990 for various types 
of housing and households. The figures are based on market 
demand, employment opportunities, land availability, 

COMMU UingupatrernsS,e VDC ands Lenuresot housing wand gq more 
"healthy" vacancy rate of 4.5 percent. The chart below 
summarizes ABAG's housing needs figures. 


1980-1990 Projected Housing Need 
as Determined by ABAG 


MILL VALLEY PLANNING AREA 


Projected Need 


lvoervoigNeed Number Percent Percent ofM County 
By Income*Category: | 
Very Low 174 19% 8.7% - 
Low ea, 15% 8.7% 
Moderate 174 19% 8.4% 
Above Moderate 431 47% 8.8% 
TOTAL 916 100% 8.7% 
(1980 Existing Need (156) 
Portion) 
By Tenure: 
Owner -Occupied Dae 62.4% 933% 
Renter-Occupied 344 Die Daa 
Bye hype: 
Single-family 663 (APS Ss 9.7% 
Multiple family 2a4 27.4% [a2 
Mobile home 1 Sees - 9% 


Definitions: 

Very Low = Less than 50% °of median income 

Low - 50-80% of median income 

Moderate - 80-120% of income 

Above Moderate - 120% or more of median income 


SOURCE: ABAG Housing Needs Determinations 
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Between January 1980 and May 1984 a total of 375 units were 
added to the housing stock in the Planning Area. That 
leaves an additional 541 units needed over the next five and 
a half years. Based on available land and development 
potential s0radaitivona lkeunits could  bevbui it fin the 
unincorporated area and between! 570 and 770 units could be 
DULItowithin the City’s existing corporate Limits Thus the 
Planning Area has the potential,to meet its. regional housing 
needs. This information is; shown lin the foblowing table. 


Development Potential in the 
Mill Valley Planning Area 


1980-1990 
Units Constructed 1930 -* 1934 
in Mill Valley 124 units 
in Unincorporated Area ZOU Vues 
(Subtotal) C375 eunie sy) 
Additional Development Potential 
in Mill Valley 590-770 units 
in Unincorporated Area 80 units 
(Subtotal) 670-850 units) 
Total 1980 - 1990 Development Potential 
in Mill Valley 714-894 units 
in Unincorporated Area Da Uuriets 
Total 1 085-1) 2255 uni tis 


ABAG Housing Need Determinations 
1930:=) 1990 916 5uni ts 


Imp ircations:s) MnesGi ty sehousingsObyectives, described in 
the next section of the Housing Element, relate the City's 
housing programs to the ABAG regional housing need 
determinations for various income groups. The total new 
construction need (916 units between 1980 and 1990) for the 
Mill Valley Planning Area can be adequately met. However, 
the housing need for low and moderate income households 
Witt not De met." [hiss ts. duesto the lack ol itunding*sounces 
for low and moderate income housing. 
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- MILL VALLEY’S 
HOUSING GOAL 
- OBJECTIVES © 


POLICIES «© 
AND PROGRAMS 


-INTRODUCTTON 


The Housing Element proposes at least partial solutions to some 
of the housing needs and problems facing the community - while at 
the same time intending to protect Mill Valley's small-town 
character and appearance, its environmental qualities, its sense 
of community and its historic heritage. 


The Housing Element's intent with respect to housing needs in 
Mill Valley is expressed in two ways. The first is in the form 
OL g0als and Objectives, Sought py, ine, community... »Goals are 
Ldéa US Wen clave fOte— I neraesi reg: stave.ol «things. “Objectives 
are defined steps toward a goal, which measure progress and 
shoudd ibe yexpressedminiquantiiied terms or targets. State law 
requires that the City's housing objectives establish the maximum 
number Of hOUSI Ne min itsesthnatocan De conserucred, Tehabilitatedsor 
conserved over the next 5 years. The, second, and more’ specific 
aspect of the Housing Element, are policy statements and 
implementation programs. These describe the way citizens and 
local government can achieve objectives, and move closer to the 
goals. Policies testablishlavrecognized conmunity. position on.a 
particular subject. Programs are more detailed actions that the 
City,. Or other speciale entities, Intend. to implement "tos ensure 
thevattalnment~ciw ine Housing element s goals and objectives. 
This section of the Housing Element includes the following parts: 


HOUS ING GOAL 
HOUS ING OBJECTIVES 
HOUSING POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 
1984-1989 FIVE-YEAR ACTION PLAN SUMVARY 
HOUS ING PLAN MAP 


HOUSING GOAL 


To preserve Mill Valley's character while providing for balanced 
residential growth and a greater share of affordable housing, 
including: 


les Maintaining-diversity in thes price and type o1 housing: 


Zee Promoting the development and retention of housing 
affordable to low and moderate income families. 


a Promoting means enabling existing residents to preserve 
and improve their homes. 


4, Promoting development in areas where it will not 
interfere with ;the NS of the natural and man made 
environment. 
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Die Limiting development in areas where hazards to life and 
DEOpemty; eX1'sit.. 


6. Generally maintaining the present scale of development 
in existing residential neighborhoods, while allowing 
the (regulated) creation of additional housing. 


Tx. Encouraging residential uses in commercial areas when 
appropriate. 


8. Assuring non-discrimination in the local housing 
markers especialy tom wiamijkies gwitth children. 


MOUSING OSUEOTIVES 


(The fol lowing objectives set forth the City's maximum 

effort for the five-year period between July, 1984 and 

January, at920) 
Construct ton, sof 4 9p anew, hous ine vung ts; ci ether yGity (ofs.a Is 
types and prices (this assumes an average of 90 units per 
year), including: 

a5 fF 20 mINGIUS HON aya UNS 

bf #h manutactured housing unt. 

c. 32 new low-income rental apartments in Pickleweed. 


d. 30 units through miscellaneous government programs. 


e. 44 second units. 
te: 30 residential units in.mixed use areas. 
Ph 58 Tuniktseth rough other ydeve liopmenits 


New construction units should meet some of the special 
housing needs within Mill Valley. Of the 495, new. unitis 
through new construction, the following should be 
provided. (These estimates are based on the proportion 
these special need groups comprised of the 1980 population 
in the: City). 


a. 20 units for the physically handicapped (4 percent 
of Sxtoctrayl)) 


Doe J7OUMitsetor sthependerlyn Glo percenty.. 
Gea tl2d/ newsun tts) fomtamilies with children: (25 
percent) with 2osod) those (oapercent, of total) tor 


lange, ami liesyi=  ive., units with/3 ‘or ‘more 
bedrooms) 
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Bye Ther Cit yauiswa lSOmdeSULOUS Ole Continuing its balance of 
housing types and tenure. Ihe following objectives for 
multiple family and single family housing continue a policy 
established Inethne: 1775 General Plan. “The following mix of 
Thee oe neweun tes us. desu tab le = 


al S/Uainultipie. Lamily units (75%) 
IZ singles tamiuly. unr ts 10259) 


D. . 00 owner-occupied units (60%) 
195 renter-occupied units (40%) 


4, Rehabilitation of 25 low-income units. 

Be Energy conservation improvements for 25 units. 

6. Rental assistance program, subsidies tor 50 households per 
year. 


The following chart compares the City's housing objectives to the 
ABAG housing need numbers and also describes the programs from 
which the “objectives are derived. Generally, the objectives” are 
derived from tracking historical construction trends and the 

avai lapity sOtmonoe anism oO umect aspecial housing meeds. “For 
PUGthes, InlOtmation, See aLne assumptions for each program sin’ the 
Next Dart Olmtnscesecrl Onmandutnies discuss son) OL housing meeds and 
PSSUuCS. IN une Duev tT OUsmoee HLon. 


[n= sunmaryog ude soecxDected that, a sutiicrent= number of unitsowi ll 
be built in the Mill Valley Planning Area to meet the regional 
housigg need determinations.) This-includes a total of 950 built 
between 17930 angsl390,-as compared to the housing need for the 
same period of 916 new units and 15 replacement units ( a total 
of 931 units). Programs available for very low, low and moderate 
income housing will fallbesnort. of the: housing need 
determinations. Programs to provide very low and low income 
housing are expected to provide 73 units (25 percent of remaining 
287 unit need), and programs to provide moderate income housing 
are expected to provide 84 units (54 percent of the remaining 155 
unit need). Based on development capacity, it is estimated that 
the City “s pontion will pe s6 percent of the remaining need, tor 
the Mill Valley Planning Area between 1984 and 1990. 


COMPARISON OF MILL VALLEY HOUSING OBJECTIVES 
AND PROGRAM TARGETS WITH ABAG'S 


REGIONAL HOUSING NEED DETERMINATIONS 
1980 - 1990 


Very Low and Low-Income-Households 


Lb” -ABAG 1980-1990 need: 2 anes 
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an Units built in Mill Valley Planning Area 


1980-1984: 24 units 
ou Remaining Need in the Planning 
Area 1984-1990: 25/20 tS 
4. Remaining Need in the City 
1984-1990: 267 units 
he Housing Element Programs within City 
1984-1990: 
5 
} 
Rental Assistance Programs ZASUNE tS 
4 Miscellaneous Government Programs ZO units 
Pick leweed B2eUMLLS 
: Total 73 units 
Se Units'inetherUnincorporated Area 
1984-1990: 0 
ee Total Units Expected (percent of 7 SUNS 
ABAG Need): (25%) 


Moderate Income Households 


ite ABAG 1980-1990 Need: b74 units 
Zs Units built in Mill Valley Planning Area 

1980-1984: leo units 
5% Remaining Need in the Planning Area 

1984-1990: PSD UN LES 
4. Housing Element Programs within City 


1984-1990: 


, Inclusionary Housing ZO GUNES 
Manufactured Housing Eeuniit 
Miscellaneous Government Program 10 units 

: Second Units 30 units 
Mixed Use DOSS h ints 
Total Teleouniigk s 

6 Units in the Unincorporated Area 

1984-1990: 8 units 

Us Total Units Expected (percent of 84 units 
ABAG Need): (54%) 
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Above Moderate Income Households 


ABAG 1980-1990 Need: 


Units boittSintiMul ) Valbey <Planning Area 
1980-1984 


Remaining Need in the Planning Area 
1984-1990: 


RemaimingnNeedhingthe City 
1984-1990: 3 

Housing Element Programs within City 
1984-1990: 


Mixed Use 

7 Second Units 

; Miscellaneous Construction 
Total 


Unitst@inatheuUnincorporatedseArea 
1934-1990: 


Total Units Expected (percent 
of ABAG Need): 


Total Housing Need 


Kes 


Va 


ABAG 1980-1990 Need 


Units built in Mili Valley Planning Area 
1930-1984 


Remaining Need in the Planning Area 
1984-1990) (includes, 15 units for 
replacement of demolished units): 


Remaining Need in the City 
1984-1990: 


Housing Element Programs within the City 
1984-1990: 


Units in the Unincorporated Area 
1984-1990: 


Total Units Expected (percent of 


total need, which includes replacement 
need): 


38 


BIB 72 


29 


85 


72 


439 


units 


units 


units 


units 


units 


units 


units 


units 


units 


HINES 


(443%) 


916 


S7é5 


556 


478 


495 


80 


575 


units 


units 
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Heo UiGH NIGH PLONS LIC ILEUS MEANID, _P' RO GRAMS 


1 .MAINTAINING DIVERSITY IN THE PRICE AND TYPE OF 
HOUS ING 


Policy 1.1: NEW HOUSING CONSTRUCTION. Encourage the construction 
of new housing units Of sallo types and prices which help, to 


aChleven tne City sohousine goal andy objectives, and.arevconsistent 
with “the Generals Plan land) otier City policies. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: Through private, non-profit and public 
agency construction of new housing 


. IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Continue to review and process 
development applications. 


RE SPONS TDEEMAGENGYeeeCityocol Mili Valley 


TARGET) 495 new lunits byo1990.(andyan additional. 80, units 
in the unincorporated area) 

(Assumptions: Between 1970 and 1984 an average of 85 units 
Wene= DiitteDetlyVecar mEOptuimi st tcally, about, 200unl ts per 
year is about the maximum the City can expect. About 22 
percent of jthe units between, 1970-1934 were. single, family 
and 78 percent were multi-family... New units in projects 
over 10 units would be subject to, the, inclusionary 
requirement. Most of the market rate units would be 
available for above moderate income families). 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: The City will consider the following 


ordinance changes intended to reduce potential governmental 
COnsUralorsmlOMmtnemp LOVES LON. Giwatrordable hous ing: 


Ie Reduce the standard for park land dedication from the 
CUrLLeDtsDas useOl 2/7 DeErsOns Pel Unite tol2 224 
Pens OnSeper sunt. 


Ted Restructure the park land dedication fee. 


Mis Where appropriate, allow combined processing of Land 
Capacity Determinations and Master Plans and 
Environmental Impact Reports. 


4. Establisnaa special higher density "RM" :zoning 
classiticatlon to fiver the Cityothe- optaonno. 
allowing multiple family units at a greater density 
thangonesuntt perm Ll. U0esclarenteet. of anda dgtea per 
unit, where adequate parking can be provided and 
other environmental! concerns can be met. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENCY: City of Mill Valley 
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TARGET: | Consider ordinance changes by January,, 1986. 


Policy 1.2: INCLUSIONARY HOUSING Developers in Mill Valley will 
be required “to provide ya percentage roliethe cunts caitorndable to 
low and/or moderate income households in new housing development 
OLya certain size. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: The City will maintain a certain degree 
of flexibility in implementing Mill Valley's inclusionary 
housing requirement based on -how-well the project helps 
achieve the City's housing goal and objectives. The 
Starting point rom tie GmiLyius sinc hustonany, cGequlrement 
ingludes tithe Afolfowing features’ 


ae AL Sdevelooments, of ten or more, Unats will be 
subjectato inclusionary requirements. 


Dasehousineedevelopments at densities less than seven 
Units per acre, musit provide tor thegsale or 
rental of a’minimum of 10-percent ofall units at 
Dmucesmattordable to moderate income households. 


es tlousiing deve Fopments<atadens i tbesmofusevenvor 
more units per.acre must provide for the sale or 
nentalLsofga minmimumnot al > percentsof,allwunits sat 
prices affordable to moderate income households. 


dew Units «soldjoryrentedsataprices dafiondable, toplow: 
income households may be substituted for moderate 
bAcome UNnWES atithe pate,ofyone -Low;income unit 
for every two moderate income units required. 


e. A density bonus of two additional market rate 
UNUtSHeLOReeCVeELy 1 OW income. Unit. to, be developed 
may be provided. 


f. A density bonus of up to one additional market 
rate unit for every moderate income unit in 
excess of those required to be developed may be 
provided, within environmental constraints. 


g.stAjdeveloperymay, upon concurrence;of the, Planning 
Conmisstonvand) City Council as to ithe 
inappropriateness of developing inclusionary 
units.on)site, pay’ an in-lieu fee to, the City or 
develop the required units elsewhere in Mill 
Valley. 


h. In-lieu fees are to equal the difference between 
the market value of the inclusionary units not 
developed and the maximum price a moderate income 
household could afford to pay. 


i. nhesystem of resale control's shall insure the 
permanent affordability of inclusionary units to 


= households in the originally targeted income 
categories (either low or moderate). 
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~ j. The City may waive or reduce fees for the 
INCLUS 1 ONAL Yoel Tl S$ 


k. The City will also consider the donation of land 
On Site, or Off site as. an.alternative; to 
Providings thes inclusvonary. Unt S - 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Continue to implement the inclusionary 
requirement. The City will work with the Marin County 
Housing Authority to establish resale controls to ensure 
that units remain affordable. 


} E 
RESPONSIBLE ERAGENGYsm=_ Cityvor Mithl Valleys Marin County 
Housing Authority. 


TARGET : ZO=moderate sincome (Units. 
(Assumptions: The development of 150 units subject to the 
inclusionary requirement). 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: The City will consider the following 
additional wleartures: 


a. ince the Cutyshas. fewesitesmremainingawhich can deliver 
over 10 units, consider the feasibility and 
ADPLODEtaLenesSnOte equ tine wd ese ding |S Cal en hee easman 
inclusionary. hous ing srequirement, foreprojectswhess than 
ROMUG Ss seer WOULd Der them intent. Of this, FeguiLaement 
NOtLLO aC tsaSuar disincentive (to providing .noOUuSs ing when 
other land uses are allowed or-to increase. the price of 
what mightube Lowen priced manket rate units. 


D. Explore’ an “in-lieu" fee) requirement for office 
development.in mixed use areas. 


RESPONS TBLESAGENGY:: —'CityvloieMtl teva hk ley, 


TARGET: Consider additions to the inclusionary requirement 
Dy WJuly. 1236. 


Policy .1. 337) HOUSING, DESIGN. Tosencourare sa. nange cot 
architectural styles with an emphasis upon clustered residential 
development. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: Emphasize (in preliminary negotiations 
with developers) the environmental and potential density 
advantages of maximizing usable open space through clustered 
development. 

IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Continue implementation by staff. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENCY) Civ o fa Milly alley, 


TARGET: On-going 
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Policy 1.4: MANUFACTURED HOUSING. The City recognizes 
manufactured housing as a viable housing type and will not 
preclude the installation of manufactured housing on permanent 
foundations in appropriate locations and with appropriate design 
considerations complementary to the neighborhood. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: The City will continue to allow 


manufactured housing on Heegoe foundations under the 
Zoning Ordinance. 


3 
° IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Zoning Ordinance enforcement. 
RESPONSTBLE AGENCY?” .City oi Mill* Valtey 


TARGETS PelGnt pep yielo OL 

(Assumptions: This assumes design and market feasibility. 
The Zoning Ordinance was amended in 1982 to allow 
manufactured housing and no proposals have been received to 
date. This target is consistent with ABAG housing needs). 


2. PROMOTING THE DEVELOPMENT AND RETENTION 
OF HOUSING AFFORDABLE TO LOW AND MODERATE INCOME FAMILIES 


Policy 2.1: GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS AND OTHER FUNDING FOR NEW 

HOUS ING CONSTRUCTION. In a cooperative public and private 
effort, the City will encourage developers (both for profit and 
non-profit) to utilize available government programs and funding 
from other sources for development of low-and-moderate income 
housing. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: The City will continue to work with the 
Marin County Housing Authority, Marin County Planning 
Department, other government agencies, the San Francisco 
Foundation, ef¢c., to encourage the use of state and federal 
housings program-tunds and other funds. They funding sources 


described below are available for new construction, but may 
be used countywide. 


a. Section 202 loans to finance rental and cooperative 
hous ings projyects «for, the elderly ‘or physica lily 
handicapped. 


b. Community Development Block Grants for low-income 
households. 


c. Construction bonds for financing new rental apartment 
UNL ts..with 20 percent foro low-income. households. 


d. Mortgage Revenue Bonds for first-time home buyers in new 
CONStruUctlon: Projects. . 
e. San Francisco Foundation. 
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IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Continued City coordination and 
cooperatron wit Non-prolit groups, developers, and other 
azencies: 3 


ROP ONL GNC) JCLtyrOleMmiL | Val ley’. 


TARGET: 10 low-income and 10 moderate-income units by 1990. 
(Assumptions: Assumes continued funding and project 
SPONSOGSsel tl sean LCclpDaAteGetndats about. 200) units. can, pe 
built countywide; a maximum target would be 10 percent of 
thosepineMill Valley). 


> 


Policy 2.2: NEW AFFORDABLE RENTAL HOUSING. Encourage the 
development of low-income rental housing in future multi-family 
developments. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: Using the,Citys Article, 34 authority, 
develop small-scale low-income rental projects as a part of 
the development of the City’s remaining multi-family sites. 


. IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Development of 32 low-income rental 
units in Pickleweed. 


RESPONS IBLE AGENGY:" City of Mild Valley 


TARGET 3: 22 fow-income rental units 

(Assumptions: Assumes successful negotiations with the 
owner of the site and obtaining adequate funds through 
Community Development Block Grants, “in-lieu" fees and the 
San Francisco Foundation.) 


° IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Encourage the Housing Authority or 
non-protit groups: to develop low-income: rental projects. 
Opportunities wil lobe encouraged oOnuan ongoing. Dasis. 


RSE ONS DDC NGUNG Va Ont VeOdeMitie Vdaley ss Hous ing AU nOmisty ; 
non-profit sponsors. 


TARGET: 10 low-income rental units. 
(Assumptions: Assumes the availability of funding, and an 
appropriate site). 


Pol icys Za365 FAST—TRACK PROCESSING: ~The City willofacilitate 
processing and encourage development of affordable housing which 
meets special housing needs in the conmunity. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: “Continue, "fast-track" processing to 


reduce the permit processing period where possible for 
developments including low and moderate income housing. 
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: IMPLEMENTING ACTION: The City will continue to implement 
thesempnoceduresi jiniscoordination with other review agencies. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENCY: City of Mill Valley 


TARGET: Reduce cost/price of below market rate housing 
UES. 


(Assumptions: Assumes that the project does not have 
significant environmental, safety or design contraints.) 


Sy 
Policy 2.4: CONDOMINIUM CONVERSION:. In order to retain its 
existing saithondabléjcental jhousing, atherGi ty will .deter 
convensiconnoeldex rstinggnultipkestamily rental units to 
condominvums unless there 15 “a clear public benefit. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: The City adopted the Condominium 


GonvensitontOrdinance sangig7/7 andiwill ocontinue to implement 
it Serequ Temen is. 


° IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Continue to implement the Condominium 
Convers lonvOndinanees 


REOPONS IBLEXAGENGY: ss CityroteMil lo Valley 
TARGET aR On so ime 


. IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Consider amending the ordinance to 
allow exceptions for limited equity cooperatives. Unlike 
Wmarket—kate+aCOODer ar ives, Vahl imijted: equijt yucoopenaty! Me 
would place aylimit on the increased share of the total 
Value, Olathescooperatives SOnthatethee 'sharev.~remains at an 
atitordabletievels 


RESPONSIBLE AGENCY: City of Mill Valley 


TARGET: .. Consider, amendment by July, 1936 


Policy 2.0. “RENT SUBSIDY PROGRAMS ~The City will encourage 
programs which make existing rental units affordable to low 
income households and the physically handicapped. 


PROGRAM APPROACH?" Continuemto encourage and support 


existing rental subsidy programs administered by the Housing 
Authority. 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Support the Housing Authority proposal 
tor thes Sani Francisco) Foundation for, additional; funds, to 
continue the Rebate for Marin Renters (RMR) program. 


Allocate funds as appropriate. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENCYes@ Gity of Mil! Vailtlie yey Housane Author ity 3 
San Francisco Foundation. 
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TARGET: 20 households provided assistance per year. 
(Assumption: Funding from the San Francisco Foundation at 
about the previous level; Mill Valley's portion helped 18 
families per year.) 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Continuation of the Section 8 Rental 
Assistance Program for low-income families. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENCY: Housing Authority 


TARGET: 25 very low-incyme households (elderly, 
handicapped, and families) provided assistance per year 
(Assumption: The continuation of the program; currently 24 
households receive assistance.) 


° IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Continuation of Project Independence 
for the physically, mentally or developmentally disabled. 


RE SEONS BE ERAGENCY<)= Housing Author ity 


TARGET: 3 households provided assistance per year. 
(Assumptions: Continued funding for the program; currently, 
Mill Valley has one household assisted.) 


3. PROMOTING MEANS ENABLING EXISTING RESIDENTS 
TO PRESERVE AND IMPROVE THEIR HOMES 


Policy 3.1: ACQUISITION OF EXISTING RENTAL HOUSING BY NON-PROFIT 
SPONSORS. The City will encourage non-profit sponsors to acquire 
and rehabidl itatersmaller. rental, properties as, aymeans, of 
preserving existing affordable housing. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: The City's Planning and Building 
Department will provide non-profit sponsors with the support 
necessary for them to obtain funding conmitments from 
government and non-government sources. 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Contact with various non-profit 
HOAs Inga SPONSORS, LO, SEeerihis the nes sasnteres tain punsuing 
this program. 


RESPONSIBLE: AGENCY&e CitypotaMidels Valley; non-profit 
sponsors 


TARGEI 2. INielatre DY January, ol 989. 
(Assumption: Feasibility and interest in pursuing program). 


Policy ¢@/2: HOUSINGSRERABILI ZATION... lnj ay cooperative eff orty ot 
the public and. private. sector,» the: City, wa ldyencourage the 
rehabilitation of older housing to preserve neighborhood 
character and to create safe, habitable dwelling units, and, 
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WHEhS POssl Dien without si Siiglcantly mncreasing COSTS to present 
low-and moderate-income residents. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: Promote rehabilitation loan programs 
administered by the Housing Authority through increased 
public awareness (i.e. making pamphlets and other material 
available at City Hall, the library, etc.) and continue the 
Cully, presaves INSPECTION program. 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Continuation of the Residential 


Rehabilitation Loan Program for low and moderate income 


homeowners. } 


RESPONSI BLED AGENCY 2a i HousimgaAuthority 


PARGET re e20 units: rehabilitated by, 1990. 

(Assumption: Mill Valley residents historically have 
received 12 percent ofthe loanstfundeds; 13° units have’ been 
provadedrassistance .pr ihe Countyr generally funds about: 30 
loans per year.). 


IMPLEMENTING TACIT IONs| (Continuation of Section 8 Moderate 
RéehabilitatiionaProgramemiortownerstofivrental units: 


RESPONSI BLESAGENCY: (Housing Authority 


TARGET: *>irentallunits\rehabilitatedtby21990.% 

(Assumption: Continued funding for the program; to date, no. 
units have been rehabilitated in Mill Valley under this 
program) 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: The City will continue to inspect all 
residential units upon sale. The inspections concentrate on 
Sdtetyerelatedamabters tOnassure: tna One UNItS  anensate and 
conformtto ahembuildingFcode™ 


RESPONSIBLE AGENGYs. (City voieMilll Walliley 


TARGET: I, Z2l0spresalevinspections by (19.90. 
(Assumption: Assumes a rate of about 220 units per year, 
which is slightly higher than the 1983 turnover rate). 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: The City will consider applying for 
CDBG funds to evaluate housing and neighborhood conditions 
in selected areas and will take steps as needed. For 
example, establishing a revolving housing fund for 
rehabilitation loans to homeowners. 


RESPONS IBLEeAGENGY an City sofeMil!l Valley. 


TARGET eS Consider istudyobyeisaly> + 1935% 


Policy 3.3: ENERGY CONSERVATION. The City will encourage energy 
conservation improvements in existing housing. 
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PROGRAM APPROACH: Encourage energy conservation programs 
administered by the County and Marin Citizens for Energy 
Planning (MCEP) by increasing citizen awareness.- 


: IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Continuation of MCEP Home 
Weatherization program, which serves low-income homeowners. 


RESPONSE DEE AGENGYs  uMChe = 


TARGET: 25 units provided energy conservation improvements. 
(Assumption: Mill Valley NaVaiNnceabout.69 percent of: the 


estimated 450 units countywide ‘that are expected to be 
improved through this program). 


Policy 3.4: DISPLACEMENT OF RESIDENTIAL UNITS. The City 
discourages sthe Gis lLacement, ois GX.LS GineeCesd demulal uses. tO 
other USes- On tO higher priced housingsuniess, there isa clear 
Dublice bennett of equiva lentahousinel can be provided: 


PROGRAM APPROACH: The City will evaluate. this .1ssue yom 42 


Case—Dy-Case.Das ts dNG.aS) Patel Ol lan overall evaluatlom o1 
City gregulations. 


IMPLEMENT ING ACTION: Review of existing city regulations 
recaLaune EMemcOnvers LOMmsO1eres taent alauses to Other Use sin 


RESPONSIBLE AGENCY: City of Mill Valley 


DAR GE Tes ae lily uae) 7.5.0' 4 


4. PROMOTING DEVELOPMENT IN AREAS WHERE IT 
NOT INTERFERE WITH THE QUALITY OF THE 
NATURAL AND MAN-MADE ENVIRONMENT 


Policy 4.1: LOCATION AND DENSITY OF DEVELOPMENT. Encourage 
relatively higher density development in the Alto Bow! and East 
Mill Valley Bayfront areas within the slope and traffic 
constraints imposed by “the terrain and circulation. «Single 
family detached and attached housing should be developed on an 
intiril basis and at lower =densiiressimn Blithedale Canyon, Mrddle 
Ridge, and Cascade Canyon. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: Evaluate more specific policies “as part 
of the General Plan revision. 


: IMPLEMENTING ACTION: General Plan Revision. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENCY: City of Mill Valley 


TARGET?) 1984/35 
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Policy 4222) sOCHOOL AND UTILITY SITES.) The City recognizes 
existing scnoolmsites and Utility facilities as important» asset's 
to the community. If sites are surplused by the School Districts 
or UlMlitvess. the City will determine the best use of thi's 
valuable land resource consistent with the General Plan. 


PROGRAMVAPPROACH?: = Work with the school districts and 


utility companies on an ongoing basis. Evaluate sites as 
part of the General Plan revision. 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: General Plan Revision. 
RESPONS IBLE AGENCY: City of Mill Valley 


TARGET: - 1984/35 


a. LIMITING DEVELOPMENT IN AREAS WHERE 
HAZARDS TO LIFE AND PROPERTY EXIST 


Policy sty AREAS WITH THAZARDS “Continue. to prohibit 
development; ini thoseswareas udentified) inythe, Public Health and 
Safety Element of the General Plan as subject to fire hazards, 
tloodinggesroundgtan luce, and ‘subsadence. Such areas include 
portions of the Cascade, Fern and Warner Canyons, the Blithedatle 
Ridge. and partcomOtmtnicurastavilllev alley Bbayiront: area. 


PROGRAM: APPROAGCHs Evaluatehmore,specificypol icies.asepart,. of 
the General Plan revision. 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: General Plan Revision. 
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RESPONSIBLE AGENCY ; City of Mill Valley 


PARGE Til 93) 35 


6. GENERALLY MAINTAINING THE PRESENT SCALE 
OF DEVELOPMENT IN EXISTING RESIDENTIAL NEIGHBORHOODS 
WHILE ALLOWING THE REGULATED CREATION OF 
ADDITIONAL HOUSING 


4 
} 
3 


Policy 6.1: SCALE AND TYPE OF NEW DEVELOPMENT. New development 
in existing’ residential areas must be°of a scale and type 
complementary to existing development. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: Evaluate more specific policies as part of 
the General Plan revision. 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: General Plan Revision. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENCY: City off Mili Valley 


TARGET: 1934/85 


Policy 6.2: PROJECT DESIGN. The design of new development shall 
Des compulementanys 1Omthat. Ol Thesexist ing uarchitecturevand be 
Wiethinethe gthideliimesuseturOrtheiny the: Conmunity Design Element. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: “Evaluate more specific policies as part of 
the General Plan revision. 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: General Plan Revision. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENCY: CIty oteMinA= Van ley 


TARGET: 1984/85 


Policy oso) “TRAPPE I@CMNPAGCTS&® Related™ transportation and iand 
USeMOOTIUC eS ena lvensure -thatatoalltcalsaKeDt- ate'a amt Minune Til 
the designated neighborhoods. Through-traffic shall be channeled 
to arterial s*#whienh’ do*not *dissect=residenttatl areas; the level of 
development on undeveloped lands which can only be served by 
roads passing through existing neighborhoods shall be limited to 
densities which wild not adversely affect the’ existing 
neighborhoods. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: Evaluate more specific policies as part of 
the General Plan revision. 
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. IMPLEMENTING ACTION: General Plan Revision. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENCY: CriveoremMi Ll eVval ley ; 


TARGET) Bobo Suey om 


Policy 6.4: SECOND UNITS. Allow second units to be developed on 
existing single family properties when they are not found to 
Induce —STenIbicant adverse! trattic,or environmental impacts. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: The Cily adopted a Second Unit Ordinance 
in May, 1983. The ordinance’ establishes procedures for 


legalizing existing second units and permitting the 
development of new units. 


: IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Continue to implement ordinance. 
RESPONSTBLESAGENGY City of;Mil lo Valley 


TARGET: 44 new second units by 1990. 


(Assumption: 8 new units per year, which is about what 
existing trends show.) 


des ENCOURAGING RESIDENTIAL USES IN COMMERCIAL AREAS 


Policy 7.1: (MIXED USE AREAS. Encourage residential development 
in the northern portions of the Alto Center area’ and 


condrtlonalty<permit=residential development along lower Miller 
Avenue and in Lytton Square. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: Continue to implement this policy ona 
case-by-case basis and develop more specific policies and 
implementation procedures/incentives for the downtown area. 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Develop a more specific set of policies 
and actions for mixed use in the downtown area. This could 
be done during the General Plan revision or afterwards. The 
Specriic plan WOuld 6Valuatess ites and  aleast for Mixed puSses 
and also incentives for the development of mixed use 


residential “units. Examples of incentives include: 

a. Areas where the RM-1.5 (1,500 square feet of land per 
unit) could *be*reduced™to 17000 -square ‘feet ot' land "per 
Uae er 

i, PNCGLeasinieene reiieeniin (Se Or aS LOMmy tl dinict Ss 

cs Flexible parking requirements. 


de Sites targeted forsCDbG orsother funding: 
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The intent of this study would be to comprehensively look at 
mixed use development in concert with parking, land use, 
desicnaatrattic rand other concerns... [his could be: done 
either as part of the General Plan revision or after the 
revirs lon nse conp leted. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENCY: City of Mill Valley 


TARGET: | S05multiuple. family niasepy 1990.-completion of plan 
Dy aly Os 


oo 


8. ASSURING NON-DISCRIMINATION 


Policy 8.1: HOUSING DISCRIMINATION. The City is committed to 
provided housing opportunities for all people and will take 
appropfiate actions to prevent housing discrimination inthe 
local housing market. 


PROGRAM APPROACH: Coordinate with public and non-profit 
agencies such as Landlord Tenant Mediation Services, Marin 
Centeriior Independent Living, Housing Authority, etc. to 
implement: thisepolicy.. <:nescity willy concentrate on 
eliminating housing discrimination against families with 
childrentisitice this ts the major housing discrimination 
problem in Marin County. 


IMPLEMENTING ACTION: Continue to work with public and non- 
pLrOLiteagen@ies) On) a case-by-case basis -as needed. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENCY: City of Mill Valley 


TARGET: Ongoing 


+. 
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The sunmary below highlights specific implementing actions 
intended to achieve the goal and objectives of Mill Valley's 
Housing Element. Win isomevicases jawhes eitar evet imeameferenced when. -a 
particular date can be established. Some are ongoing actions 
intended to be undertaken by the City. Other actions are 
intended to be undertaken by other public agencies or groups. 


Thesunit™ targets, livany., are shown in parenthesis. “It shoutdibe 
noted that many of these actrons and targets are dependent conmthe 
availability of program funding, housing market conditions and 
other, vat.tables' which ‘are outside of the, City, svcontrol. 
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1984 - 1990 FIVE-YEAR ACTION PLAN SUMVARY 


RESPONSIBLE 
ACTION AGENCY DATE (Target) 
GENERAL 
1. Revise Mill Valley Cry 1984-1985 


General Plan 3 


MAINTAINING DIVERSITY IN THE 
PRICE AND TYPE OF HOUSING 


eee POCes Sines new City On-going 
projects (495 new 
units 
Bee OSS SD le processing City. January, 1986 
Ghanees 
ee ic IM SWOna ty. City On-going 
Hous ing (20 new BMR 
units) 
De Cons 1 der. new City DULY oo 


inclusionary requirements 
POR IOficCesmandsproOLects 
smal ber thane LUCUN dats 


6. sEncounam@e rang e.ot CiLy On-going 
styles. and cluster ing 
of development. 


7. Manufactured housing Clty On-going 
standards 


PROMOTING THE DEVELOPMENT AND 


RETENTION OF HOUSING AFFORDABLE 
TO LOW AND MODERATE INCOME FAMILIES 


8. New Housing Construction City ClO units low 
Developers and 10 
moderate 
income units) 


9. Pickleweed City (32 low-income 
rental units) 


10. Other low-income Grty (10 low-income 
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Rental Projects 


"Fast-Track" 
processing of low- 
and moderate income 
Droyects. 


Condominium 
Conversion Ordinance 


Consider “exempting 
Limited Equity 
Cooperatives from 
Condominium Conversion 
requirements: 


Rebate for Marin 
Renters 


Section 8 Rental 
Assistance 


Project Independence 


PROMOTING MEANS ENABLING EXISTING 


Housing Authority 


Non-Profit Sponsor 


Gity 


Crury 


CArtty: 


Ciry 

Housing Authority 
san Franc its co 
Foundation 


Housing Authority 


Housing Authority 


rental units) 


On-going 


On-going 


July, 1986 


(20 low-income 
households per 
year) 


(25 very low- 
income 
households per 
year) 


(3 low- income 
households per 
year) 


RESIDENTS TO PRESERVE AND IMPROVE THEIR HOMES 


ACQUNS Etlon Ot exsist ing 


rental housing by 
Non-profit Sponsors 


Residential Rehabilitation 


Loan Program 


Section 8 Moderate 
Rehabilitation Program 
rehabilitated) 


Pre-sale 
Inspections 


Home Weatherization 
Program 


Cetiy, 
Non-profit 
Sponsors 


Housing Authority 


Housing Authority 


rt vag 


Marin Citizens 
for Energy 
Planning 


ee 


(10 rental 
units 
rehabilitated 


(20 low-income 
units rehab- 
Plitated) 


(2 rented 
units 
rehabilitated) 


On-going 
Cle ZL 
inspections) 


(Energy 

conservation 
improvements 
for 25 units) 
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Review existing City July, 1936 
City regulations for 

their potential in 

allowing residential 

conversions. 


GENERALLY MAINTAINING THE PRESENT SCALE 
OF DEVELOPMENT IN EXISTING RESIDENTIAL NEIGHBORHOODS 
WHILE ALLOWING THE REGULATED CREATION OF ADDITIONAL HOUS ING 


Second Units City (44 new 

second units) 
ENCOURAGING RESIDENTIAL USES IN 
COMMERCIAL AREAS 

Mixed Use Areas City (30 new 
multiple 
family units) 

ASSURING NON-DISCRIMINATION 
Take appropriate City On-going 
aAGt TONS asmmecdedato Orner agencies 


eliminate discrimination 
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APPENDICES 


Population Characteristics 
Employment Characteristics 
Housing Stock Characteristics 
Household Characteristics 
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Future Projections 
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DATA SUMMARY 


The 1970 and 1980 U.S. Census and other data available from the State 
Department of Finance and other agencies, provide a "factual" picture 

of Mill Valley and the changes experienced in the City since 1970. 

In addition, projections on future trends and housing needs by the 
Association of Bay Area Governments (ABAG ) have also been included. 

Most of this data has been examin jd in terms of Mill Valley and its 
relationship to Marin County as a ‘whole. ‘The purpose of this analysis 

is to provide a picture of the City and how it compares to the County 

and to provide an understanding of housing issues as a point of departure 
for planning for housing needs. The summary below, and tables which follow, 
divide the information into five parts: (1) population; (2) employment; 

(3) housing stock; (4) household characteristics; and (5) future projections. 


Population Characteristics 


o In 1970, 6.3 percent of the residents in Marin County lived in the 
City of Mill Valley, by 1983 this decreased to 5.7 percent. 


o Between 1970 and 1984; the population of the City of Mill Valley 
decreased by 1.4 percent from 12,942 to 12,759. 


o A comparison of population by age in the County and City reveals 
that Mill Valley's population in 1980 was slightly older, and the 
proportion of residents 55 and over living in the City is higher 
than the County as a whole (22.2 percent of the population in 
Mill Valley compared to 19.6 percent in the County as a whole). 


o The proportion of people over 55 living in Mill Valley increased 
by 2 percent between 1970 and 1980. In the County as a whole 
the proportion of residents 55 and over increased by almost 
4 percent between 1970 and 1980. 


o The fastest growing age group population in the County are those 
Over 55 years of age. However, in Mill Valley the fastest growing 
age group population are those between 25 and 44. 


o Countywide, the population increased by 8 percent between 1970 and 
1980. The greatest rate of growth was for those 65 and over. That 
age group increased by 41.6 percent. The number of people aged 65 and 
Over increased 68 percent during the last decade. In Mill Valley, 
the number of people 65 and over increased by 2.25 percent while 
the City's actual population increased only 2 percent. 


o In 1970, 62 percent of the residents of the County and 60 percent of 
the residents of the City were married. In 1980, the percentage of 
married couples dramatically decreased to about 50 percent of the 
population countywide and 45 percent in Mill Valley 
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© The number of single, separated, widowed and divorced people in 


Mill Valley has increased from 30.2 percent of the population in 1970 
to 45.3 percent of the population in 1980. 


In numberical terms, the number of single, separated, widowed and 
divorced people in Marin County increased by slghtly more than 30,000 
people between 1970 and 1980. In Mill Valley, the number increased 
by almost 2,000 people between 1970 and 1980. 


The number of school-age children (5-18 vears of age) decreased by 

over 11,000 children between 1970 and 1980 countywide (from 53,782 

to 42,415). As a proportion of the population countywide, school-age 
children comprised 26.6 percent in 1970 compared to 19.1 percent in 1980. 
In Mill Valley there has been a decline in school-age children from 
3,045 in 1970 to 2,370 in 1980. As a proportion of the population, 

the percentage of school-age children decreased in Mill Valley from 23.5 
percent in 1970 to 18.3 percent in 1980. 


Employment Characteristics 


o The labor force participation rate countywide increased from 60 percent 


to 69 percent of the population over 15 years of age during the last 
decade. The rate of increase was 41.1 percent. Labor force partici”™ation 
by women increased almost 72 percent over the same time period. In 

Mill Valley total labor force participation increased 22.9 percent 

between 1970 and 1980 and the participation rate of women increased 45.4 
percent. The participation rate for those over 15 in Mill Valley increased 
from 62.0 percent in 1970 to 75.5 percent in 1980. 


Managers, administrators and technical people make up over 40 percent 
of those employed in the County as a whole and in the City. These 
are generally higher paying jobs. There has also been growth in what 


would be considered lesser paying occupations, such as sales and service 
workers. 


In 1980 42 percent of the employed residents of Mill Valley worked in 


Boa ae approximately 50 percent of those worked in Mill Valley 
THeSel Py. 


- Housing Stock Characteristics 


O 


In 1970 there were 4784 housing units in Mill Valley, which increased 
LO Oe DIMUN TUS In 164s 


The average sales prices for single-family homes has increased from 
$127,935 in 1978 to $199,935 in 1983 in Mill Valley. This represents 

a 56 percent increase over the six year period. However, prices fell 

an average of 5.1 percent from 1981 to 1982 due to high interest rates 
and economic recession nationwide. In the County as a whole the average 
price rose from $108,730 in 1978 to $186,793 in 1983. 
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o In 1983 single-family units comprised 71 percent of the housing stock 
and multi-family units comprised 17.6 percent. However, multiple 
family units are being built at a fast rate than single family homes. 


o The median rent in Mill Valley in 1980 was $396; countywide it was $348. 


Household Characteristics x 


o 60.8 percent of the units in Mill Valley were owner-occupied in 1980 
and 36.6 percent were renter-occupied. Countywide, the split was 
57.6 percent owner-occupied and 38.5 percent renter-occupied. 


o The vacancy rate in 1980 was 2.5 percent. When there is a low vacancy 
rate, housing also tends to become overcrowded. However, almost 30 
percent of these overcrowded units were severely overcrowded (having 
more than 1.5 persons per room). This is lower than the countywide 
figure of 38 percent (percentage of severely overcrowded to the total 
number of overcrowded units). 


o In 1980 in Mill Valley 28 percent of the households earned less than 
$15,000 per year. A large number of households in 1980 were paying 
more than 25 percent of their income on housing. In fact, in 1980 
City-wide 43 percent of the households paid more than 25 percent of 
their income on housing. 


o Over 28 percent of the rental units had at least one person over 65 
years of age. 


Oo The average household size in Mill Valley declined from 2.7 in 1970 
to 2.25 in 1983. Countywide the average household was 2.38 in 1980. 


o Single person households in Mill Valley comprised 31.9 percent of 
the total occupied households in 1980, compared to 26.8 percent 
countywide. 


o In 1970, about 9 percent of the County's households were headed by 
females compared to about 11 percent in Mill Valley. In 1980, the 
14 percent (from 4,882 in 1970 to 7,602 in 1980). In Mill Valley 
the proportion increased to 34 percent of the households in 1980 
(from 378 in 1970 to 1877 in 1980). About 22 percent of the female- 
peaued households in Mill Valley in 1980 had children under 18 years 
of age. 


Oo 95.5 percent of the City's occupied housing units in 1980 were 
occupied by white households. Compared to the County as whole, the. 
percentage of white households was slightly higher (almost 95 percent). 
The largest ethnic group in Mill Valley were Asian and Pacific Islanders 
and in the County were Hispanics (Spanish Surname/Language). 
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o Trends show a significant decrease in the average family size both 
in the County as a whole and in Mill Valley. In Mill Valley, the 
average family size has decreased 16.6 percent between 1970 and 1983, 
from 2.70 to 2.25 persons per household. 


Future Trends 

0 Declining household size means there is a need for more housing units 
to house the same population. Projections for the year 2000 by ABAG 
for the Mill Valley planning area show an increase in population (from 
22,688 to 23,000 in 2000).and an increase in households (from 9,595 in 
1980 to 10,740 in 2000). Therefore, over the next twenty years the 
population is projected to increase by 1.4 percent and the number of 
households is expected to increase by 11.9. 


o The number of jobs in the planning area is expected to increase by 606 
(from 5,194 to 5,800) between 1980 and the year 2000. 


o Of the 916 units allocated by ABAG as Mill Valley's projected housing 
need to 1990, 572 are owner-occupied and 344 are renter-occupied. By 
income group they include 174 Very Low Income (50 percent or less of the 
Bay Area median); 137 Low Income (50-80 percent); 174 Moderate (80-120 
percent); and 431 Above Moderate (120 percent and above). The Bay 
Area median income for a family of three, for example is $28,400. 
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POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


1970-1980 Population by Age Group 
1980 Older Age Group Population 


1970-1980 Marital Status of Population 
Over 14 Years Old 


1 1970-1980 POPULATION BY AGE GROUP 
(Source: 1970; 1980 U.S. Census) 


MARIN COUNTY 


ep 


Age Group . 1970 Percent 1980 Percent Percent Change 
ag ee re Ore ty ene ras NEE Mer eae et Sie, Pa ES Ce ne 
Under 5 15;,497 7.5% 10,878 4.7%, -29. 8% 
5-9 19,587 950 12,169 5.15 -37.9 
10-14 20,045 9.7 16 027 7.2 -20.0 
15-18 14,150 6.9 14,220 6.4 | G25 
19-24 17,714 8.6 19,613 8.8 10.17 
25-34 Sues 92 15.4 45,031 20-2 41.6 
35-44 Relay 14.0 shi 245) 15.8 22.0 
45-54 26,326 1228 25,776 1126 -2.1 
55-64 16 ,986 Bee 22,096 9.9 80.4 
es at 9,210 Ae8 | «128910 sees: 40.2 
75 and above 5,974 eee, 8,603 | Bag 44.6 
TOTAL 206,038 100 222 ,568 100 8.0 
Median Age x f29..8 - 33.6 ~ S 
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1970-1980 POPULATION BY AGE GROUP 
(Source: 1970; 1980 U.S. Census) 


MILL VALLEY 


aa 


Age Group | 1970 Percent 1980 Percent Percent Change 
Under 5 922 Tube BSZ 4.1% -42.. 3% 
5-9 1,158 8.9 636 mee. ana | 
10-14 his.lehe 8.6 950 3 -14.6 
15-18 775 6.0 784 6.0 ee 
19-24 842 6:25 868 ay on 
25-34 1593! 14.9 2,506 20m S50 
35-44 15852 14.3 235202 17.4 PaNeds) 
45-54 jtarecy) 1324 1,446 Hine 10.7 
55-64 e228 ONS W192 952 ye) 
65-74 770 579 847 es 10.0 
75 and above 610 4.7 844 6.5 38.4 
TOTAL 12,942 100 ~=—«-12,,967 100 0.2 


Median Age é Sie 3050 
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| 2 1980 OLDER AGE GROUP POPULATION 
: (Source: 1980 U.S. Census) 


MARIN COUNTY 


Percent of 
Age Group Number Total Male Percent Female Percent 
65 and above 21,513 OFT ko. 4 oe 0? 13,038 60% 
75 and above 8,603 3.9 2,804 33 shoo 67 
85 and above 2,268 0 594 26 1,674 74 
TOTAL POPULATION 222 ,568 100 109,260 A907) ep 3 5308 Syl 


MILL VALLEY 


Percent of . 
Age Group Number Total -Male Percent Female’ Percent 
65 and above 1,691 13.0% 567 36% 1,124 66% 
75 and above 844 65.5 219 26 625 74 
85 and above 296 Hd V2 24 224 76 


TOTAL POPULATION 25967 100 6,049 47 6,918 oe. 


3. 1970- 1980 MARITAL STATUS OF POPULATION OVER 14 YEARS OLD 
(Source: 1970; 1980 U.S. Census) 


MARIN COUNTY 


———_—SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSee 


Marital Status 1970 Percent - 1980 Percent Percent Change 
ere ee es SNe eee eae ee ee ee Ie Le Ae Pee Vee ey lt 
Single 385932 25.eh | 53,498 VAS yay! 37.4% 

- Married 96,301 G2.2 94,985 5123 -1.4 | 
Separated 2,201 15 4,442 a4 96.5 
Widowed 82325 5.7 10,791 ee] a ar are 
Divorced 8,453 5.5 19 77S ise 134.0 
(Female Divorced) (5,054) (eas) (11,627) (6.3) -. (130.0) 

TOTAL 154,772 100 183,494 100 | 18.6 
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i MILL VALLEY 


rrr ee eee 


Marital Status 1970 —S— Percent 1980 Percent Percent Change 
eae Fen 27 ee ee eee ere eae, Le ene rie Ean Le. IOs ne eee 
Single 2,304 Bondy 35025 30.6% 41.2% 
Married BREE 4,970 45.8 Eiiee 
Separated 149 1.5 Li5 cD 84.5 
Widowed 828 SIE Pe! 892 8.2 na) 
Divorced 58] 5.8 1,387 UES! 138.7 
(Female Divorced) (408) (45) (849) (738) (108.0) 


TOTAL 9,945 100 10,849 100 (90.8) 
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EMPLOYMENT CHARACTERISTICS 


1970-1980 Population by Occupation 
1970-1980 Labor Force Participation 
1980 Population by Place of Employment 
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4 1970-1980 POPULATION BY OCCUPATION 
(Source: 1970; 1980 U.S. Census) 


~ MARIN COUNTY 


Occupation 1970 Percent 1980 Percent. Percent Change 


Managers, Admin., 


Technical, etc. 31,608 “830.2% 475416 40.6% 50.0% 
Sales Workers 9,247 15 | 172653 15.1 90.9 
Clerical and Other 

Admin. Support 15,945 19.64 919523? 16.5 20.6 
SSeuiee Workers 9,119 P13) mS. 617, 11.6 “49,3 
Laborers _ 2,400 3.0 DAS Re “7.5 
Farming, Forestry, 

etc. 690 0.8 eye 1.5 156.8 
Precision Crafts 7,229 9.0 10,498 9.0 “45.2 
Transportation 1,573 2.0 2,008 1.7 Feiss 
Jachine Operators 2,809 3.5 2,034 167 -27.6 

TOT 80,620 100 116,810 100 (44.9 


—— rrr 


MILL VALLEY 


Occupation 1970 Percent 1980 Percent Percent Change 
ie aes a oo 

Managers, Admin., : 

Technical, etc. 25934 45.1% 3,486 49.6% 37.6% 
Sales Workers 714 ese ooo 14.1 =39 04 
Clerical and Other | 

Admin. Support 1,194 “al Wa 935 es =2\ a 
Services Workers Bla oe 669 S158) 3059 
Laborers Rr, Za 109 EO - 6.8 
Farming, Forestry, etc. - - 97 Tea - 
Precision Crafts 345 6.1 515 rhe 49.3 
Transportation 80 id 107 ie 33.7 
Machine Operators li23 esis 105 1.4 -14.6 


TOTAL 5,618 ~~ +100 7,018 100 24.9 
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-5 1970-1980 LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 
(Source: 1970; 1980 U.S. Census) 


MARIN COUNTY 


Status 1970 1980 Percent Change 
Total Labor Force 88,417 . 12457 olay “41.1% 
Female Labor Force (31,695) (54,496) OTB 
(Percent Female) (35.8 (43.7) = 

Male Labor Force ~ (56,722) (70,295) e230. 
(Percent Male) (64s cee (56.3). _ 
Unemployed 3,937 4,785. - 


Labor Force Participation 
Rate (Percent of total - 
population 16 and over) 60% 69% - 


MILL VALLEY 


Status 170 1980 Percent Change 


Total Labor Force 5,894 75245 22.9% 
Female Labor Force b2297)) (3,341) (45.4) 
(Percent Female) (39.0%) (46.0%) - 
Male Labor Force (3,597) (3,904) (8.5) 
(Percent Male) (61.0%) (53.8%) ~ 
Unemployed 256 Zed -11.3 


Labor Force Participation 
Rate (Percent of total 
population 16 and over) 62.0% 752.5% 
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6 1980 POPULATION BY PLACE OF 
EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: 1970; 1980 Census) 


MARIN COUNTY 


Location of Employment } _ Number Percent 
Marin County 57,946 50.4% 
San Francisco 34,848 3053 
"Other 8,206 ok 
Not Reported 14,062 1252 
TOTAL 115,062 100 


MILL VALLEY 


Location of Employment Number Percent 
Marin County 2,900 41.8% 
(Mill Valley) (1,429) (20.6) 
San Francisco 2,908 41.9 
Other 378 550 
Not Reported 748 10.8 


TOTAL 6,934 100 
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HOUSING STOCK CHARACTERISTICS 


1970-1983 Housing Units by Type 
1980 Value of Owner-occupied Housing Units 


1978-1983 Average Sales Price for a Single 
Family Home 


1980 Average Housing Cost for Rental Units 


1970-1980 Size of Housing Units 
1970-1980 Housing Units and Number of Bedrooms 


1980 Age of the Housing Stock in San Anselmo 
1980 Housing Units Lacking Indoor Plumbing 


7 1970-1983 HOUSING UNITS BY TYPE 
(Source: 1970 U.S. Census; State Dept. of Finance) 


MARIN COUNTY 


—_—_—_——— OO eee 


Units by Type 1970 Percent 1983 Percent Percent Change 
Single Units 52,09) 72.4% 63,801 67.5% 22.4% 

2-4 Units 7,205 1020; 095404 | o10:cMn 30.5 

5 Plus Units 135943 16.6 19,603 20.8 64.1 
Mobilehomes _ TERA 10 1,579 15/7 119.0 


TOTAL 71,960 -V100 94,467 = =100 S123 


MILL VALLEY 


Units by Type | 1970 Percent 1983 Percent Percent Change 
Single Units 3,868 81.4% 4,086 WTA oy4 5 6% 

2-4 Units 436 27 a) eaiuee OO 1025 Soul 

5 Plus Units 438 9.2 1,014 DOORS: 1165 

Mobi lehomes 0 0 5 .08 all 


TOTAL 4,742 100° 55/07 100 20.4 
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(Source: 


MARIN COUNTY 


MILL VALLEY 


1980 VALUE OF OWNER-OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
1980 U.S. Census) 


Value Number Percent Number Percent Percent of County 
Less than $30,000 AW) 0.8% im 0.5% 4.0% 
$30 ,000-$49,999 670 1.5 34 Hee 5.] 
$50,000-$79,999 2,434 5.7 131 4.7 5.4 
$80 ,000-$99,999 3,873 9.0 162 5.8 4.2 
$100 ,000-$149,999 13,994 32.6 594 2\e4 4.2 
$150 ,000-$199,999 9,588 oc.4 683 24.6 hel 
More than $200,000 123033 28.1] 1,161 41.8 9.6 
TOTAL 42,869 100 Asis 100 6.5 
Median Value $151,000 $183,400 


9 1978-1983 AVERAGE SALES PRICE FOR A SINGLE FAMILY HOME 
Marin County Board of Realtors) 


Year 


1978 
1978 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


(Source: 


MARIN COUNTY 


Number 
Sold 
esi raal 
3,648 
rae WA0) 
Lou! 
1,154 


on215 


Six-Year Percent 


Change in Price 


Average 
Price 

$108,730 
$137,925 
$168,508 
$177,666 
$182,553 
$186,793 


Annual 


Change 


26.9% 
2as0/ 
5.4% 
2.8% 
2.3% 


+71.8% (12%/Year) 


Number 
Sold 


486 
473 
309 
207 
158 
341] 


MILL VALLEY 


Average Annual 
Price Change 
$127,935 ~ 


189335 24.5 
193,627 CAN RSS 
L125 307 Neg 
201,632 -5.1 
199,935 -0.8 


+56.3 (9.4%/Year) 
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10 1980 AVERAGE HOUSING COST FOR RENTAL UNITS 
(Source: 1980 U.S. Census) 


MARIN COUNTY MILL VALLEY 
Renter-Occupied 
Cost Number Percent Number Percent Percent. of County 
Less than $150 1.528 4.4% 95 4.7% 6.2% 
$150-$199 Lege See 88 4.3 4.9 
$200-249 3,635 10.6 123 6.1 3.4 
$250-$299 S027 14.6 251 eta) 4.9 
$300-$399 9,528 27.7 578 28.7 6.0 
$406-$499 3 5,414 1527 309 15:3 ed 
More than $500 6,073 PAG 526 2631 8.6 
No Cash Rent 1,498 4.1 47 2a8 ep 
TOTAL 34,385 100 2,017 100 : 


Median Rent $348 $396 
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1970-1980 SIZE OF HOUSING UNITS 


(Source: 1970; 1980 U.S. Census) 
MARIN COUNTY 

Number of Rooms 1970 Percent 1980 Percent Percent Change 
1 Room 1,209 Rees 1697 1.8% 40.4% 
2 Rooms 2,801 4.0 4,310 4.7 53.9 
3 Rooms 7,610 10.8 10521 er 34.2 
4 Rooms WAS TAY) 18.0 16,628 18.0 30.8 
Phonon 15,639 esi Wah 19.8 16.9 
6 or more 30,726 43.4 41,234 44.6 34.2 

Rooms 

TOTAL 70,702 100 O20, 100° 30.6 

Median Number 5.2 a 9.2 ia 7 

of Rooms/Unit 

MILL VALLEY 

Number of Rooms 1970 Percent 1980 Percent Percent Change 
1 Room 67 1.4% 55 1.0% -17.9% 
2 Rooms 106 SB) 274 4.9 ite 
3 Rooms 459 9.6 622 hakeeO 35.5 
4 Rooms 829 1743 934 16.6 1226 
5 Rooms 1,186 28.4 hearers 219 Rises, 
6 or more 

Rooms 25083 43.6 2,018 44.7 ZOKS 

TOTAL 4,784 100 5 635 100 se 

Median Number 

of Rooms/Unit Bee - Devs ~ - 


12 1970-1980 HOUSING UNITS AND NUMBER OF BEDROOMS 
(Source: 1970; 1980 U.S. Census) 


MARIN COUNTY (1970) 


Number of Owner- Renter- 
Bedrooms 1970 Percent Occtpied Percent Occupied Percent 


—_— OO —??28.1wICMVCOCOON 


None and One 


Bate 13,020 18.4% 22242 5% 9,916 epacyy? 
Two Bedrooms 20,206 28.5 8,874 22 10,087 38 
Three or more 37,689 53.1 30,038 73 6,449 a5 

Bedrooms 

TOTAL 70,915 100 41,154 100 26,452 100 

MARIN COUNTY (1980) 
1970-1980 

Number of Owner- Renter- Percent 
Bedrooms 1980 Percent Occupied Percent Occupied Percent Change 
None and One chk 

Redcar 16,382 177% 2,648 5% 12752 36% 25.8% 
Two Bedrooms 28,534 30.59 12,541 24 14,592 4] a2 
BEC een AMOre. 47.472 51.4 38,107 71 8,083 23 26.0 


Bedrooms 


TOTAL 92 , 388 100 53,196 100 PO OG. 100 3075 


1970-1980 HOUSING UNITS AND NUMBER OF BEDROOMS 
(Source: 1970; 1980 U.S. Census) 


MILL VALLEY (1270) 


—_— ee SSS 


Number of Owner- 


Renter- 
Bedrooms 1970 Percent Occupied Percent Occupied Percent 
a eT ee ee Oe IE, Fee MORN 8 Se PAs gfe ads Shey Gee tS Oe Be 
None and One 
Bedroom 807 Lees ys 153 5.07% 588 40.9% 
Two Bedrooms 1,246 27.0 782 25.8 423 99.5 
Three or More 
Bedrooms Vaee\ ey | 55eo 2,100 69.2 425 29.6 
TOTAL 4,620 100 Seu bes) 100 1,436 100 
MILL VALLEY (1980) 
1970-1980 
Number of Owner- Renter- Percent 
Bedrooms 1980 Percent Occupied Percent Occupied Percent Change 
None and One 
Bedroom Te14a 20. 3% Zee 6.5% 882 LUA ya gates 
Two Bedrooms 1,844 aed f 1,047 30.5 738 35.9 48.0 
Three or More 
Bedrooms 2,641 46.9 2n156 63.0 438 23 2.9 


TOTAL 5,626 100 3,425 100 2,058 100 (ah SF 
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13 1980 AGE OF THE HOUSING STOCK IN SAN ANSELMO 
(Source: 1980 U.S. Census) 


MILE VALLEY 


Total Percent of Owner- Renter- 

Year Built Units Total Occupied Percent Occupied Percent 
1979-1980 149 2.6% 5] 52 81 3.9% 
1975-1978 361 6.4 122 oh) 209 trent 
1970-1974 450 8.0 216 bi 220 1037 
1960-1969 977 17.4 628 loos gee 16.2 
1950-1959 1,296 23.0 885 25.0 393 19 
1940-1949 843 1530 524 1583 294 14.3 
1939 or earlier 1,552 27.6 1,009 29.4 508 24.7 

TOTAL 5,628 100 3,434 100 2,058 100 


14 1980 HOUSING UNITS LACKING INDOOR PLUMBING 
(Source: 1980 U.S. Census) 


MARIN COUNTY MILL VALLEY 
Occupancy Status Number Percent Number Percent Percent of County 
Owner-Occupied 21] 27.6% iM 39. 3% 1.4% 
Renter-Occupied 477 62.4 13 46.4 7a 
Vacant 77 10.0 4 14.3 10.0 
TOTAL 765 100 28 100 ee) 


Percent of All Units 0.8% 0.5% 
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HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS 


1970-1983 Population, Housing Units and Average 
Household Size 


1970-1980 Housing Tenure and Vacancy Rate 
1970-1983 Vacancy Rate Estimate 
1970-1980 Household Income 


1980 Number of Households Paying over 25/35 Percent 
of Their Income on Housing 


1970-1980 Marital Status and Number of Families with 
Children 


1970-1980 Number of Persons in Households 
1980 Housing Overcrowding (Over 1.01 Persons/Room) 
1980 Types of Households 


1980 Occupancy Status of Households with One or More 
Persons Over 65 Years of Age 


1980 Living Arrangements of Population Over 65 Not 
Living in an Institution 


Ethnic Distribution in Occupied Housing Units 
1980 Length of Residence This Unit 
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HOUSEHOLD SIZE 


(Source: 


MARIN COUNTY 


1970-1983 POPULATION, HOUSING UNITS AND AVERAGE 


1980 U.S. Census; State Dept. of Finance) 


1970 19Ge6 Percent Change 
Total Population 206 ,038 223,849 8.6% 
Population in 
Households 198,717 2165327 8.9 
Population in 
Group Quarters Tecra soc Leh . 
Total Housing Units 71,241 94,467 32.6 
Average Household 
Size fad BS) 2.38 =a 
MILL VALLEY 
Percent of Percent of Percent 
1970 County m19GS County Change 
Total Population 12,942 6.3% 12,868 owes -0.6 
Population in 
Households 125792 6.4 125007, Sys. -1.2 
Population in 
Group Quarters 208 ape 301 0.4 44,7 
Total Housing Units 4,792 Ones, 5707 6.0 19.1] 
Average Household 
Size ZIAD - a SPS ~ -16.6 


16 1970-1980 HOUSING TENURE AND VACANCY RATE 
_ (Source: 1970; 1980 Census) 


MARIN COUNTY 


Occupancy Status 1970 Percent 1980 Percent Percent Change 
Owner-Occupied 41,154 Soras 539196 57.6% 29.3% 
Renter-Occupied 26,452 37.4 355027 3885 343 
Vacant. . 3,096 4.4 3,634 EES) Sia: 
TOTAL 105/02 ae LUC I25507 100 30.6 


Lt an eel 


MILL VALLEY 


[nz cn nn nnn nn eae ee Et at a nSnIS a ann ann pnp pp EERE 


Occupancy Status 1970 Percent 1980 Percent Percent Change 
Owner-Occupied ope Wie 66.4% 33495 61.0% 8.1% 
Renter-Occupied 1,478 30.8 2,058 3625 39.2 
Vacant Arey Zu8 142 (as) 3.0 


TOTAL 4,792 100 5 5635 100 h726 


Year 


1970 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


a Wee 
(Source: 


1970-1983 VACANCY RATE ESTIMATE 
1970; 1980 U.S. Census; State Dept. of Finance) 


MARIN COUNTY 


Total Units 
3 

70,915 
92,357 
93,418 
94,061 


94,467 


Occupied Units 


67 ,606 
88,723 
89,753 
90,215 
90,744 


MILL VALLEY 


Total Units 


4,792 
55035 
5,646 
5,678 
55/07 


Occupied Units 


4,655 
5 493 
S35 sc 
5 5526 
5 5984 


Percent Vacant 


4.67% 
290 
S592 
o200 
5.94 


Percent Vacant 
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18 1970-1980 HOUSEHOLD INCOME 
(Source: 1970; 1980 U.S. Census) 


MARIN COUNTY 


Household Income 1970 Percent 1980 Percent Percent Change 

Less than $4,999 5,001 9.6% 6,163 6.9% 2322% 

$5 ,000-$9 ,999 SoS po Toa 8.430 ae -15.1 

$10,000-$14,999 14,060 ayia 10,266 11.6 -27.0 

$15 ,000-$24,999 15,788 305 20,260 22.8 28.4 

$25 ,000-$49 ,999 6,060 1a 30,424 34.3 402.0 

$50,000 or more 1,068 2a) 135159 14.8 peapiicon 
TOTAL Sie oiz 100 ~~ 88,702 1005 9; 70.9 

Median Income $13,935 $24 ,569 76.3 


MILL VALLEY 


Household Income 1970 Percent 1980 Percent Percent Change 
Less than $4,999 286 8.5% 378 6.9% BZ ee 
$5 ,000-$9.999 593 17.6 5o2 hog! -10.3 
$10,000-$14,999 792 20 619 Ties -21.8 
$15 ,000-$24 ,999 1,088 Bere 1235 Vas 13% 
$25 ,000-$49,999 518 Se Uae) SHO) 22.8 
$50,000 or more 99 Zao 107, os 927.0 

TOTAL 35070 100 5,484 100 62.4 


Median Income $15,156 $24,778 


19 1980 NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS PAYING OVER 25/35 PERCENT 
ts OF THEIR INCOME ON HOUSING 
(Source: 1980 U.S. Census) 


MILL VALLEY HOUSEHOLDS PAYING OVER 25 PERCENT 


Known Percent Owner- Renter- 

Income Total All Households Occupied Percent Occupied Percent 
Less than . 

$5,000 255 6715" 89 34.9 166 65.1% 
$5 ,000- 

$9,999 401 75.4 Tih 1922 324 80.8 
$10,000- 

$14,999 383 61.9 84 ZA 299 Ths 
$15 ,000- 

$19,999 29 S10 116 49.4 119 50.6 
$20,000 or 

more 548 16.5 39] 7154 157 28.6 

TOTAL is 822 32.0 ipo) lp 12065an, 58.5 
MILL VALLEY HOUSEHOLDS PAYING OVER 35 PERCENT 
Known Percent Owner- Renter- 

Income Total All Households Occupied Percent Occupied Percent 
Less than : 

$5,000 218 Uys 67 SUaL 15] 69.3 
$5 ,000- 

$9,999 348 65.4 63 Toot 285 81.9 
$10,000- 

$14,999 Zo Ses 67 28.9 165 0 (esa 
$15 ,000- 

$19,999 128 7A D8 87 68.0 4] 82.0 
$20,000 or 

more 169 ot 147 87.0 22 13.0 


TOTAL 1,095 2020 43] Oy segs 664 60.6 
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20 1970-1980 MARITAL STATUS AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 
= (Source: 1976; 1$66 U.S. Census) 


MARIN COUNTY 


Type of Household 1970 Percent 1980 Percent Percent Change 
Husband-Wife 46,333 88.4% 46,022 Bonin -0.7% 
(with own children z 
under 18) (25 Ber)" (87.4) 8(21.021) 82-7. 3) (218.6) 
Other Male Head 1,183 23 2,405 BN 103.3 
(with own children — : 
under 18) (470) (1.6) (15178) (a3) (150.6) 
Female Head 4,882 Fee OE 7,602 1356 Srehey/ 
(with own children | 
under 18) (3,254) (1150) (4,988) (18.3) (53.2) 
TOTAL FAMILIES 52,398 100 56.079 100 6.9 


with own children 
( under 18) (29,565) (100) (27-5187) (100) (-8.0.) 


MILL VALLEY 


Type of Household 1970 Percent 1980 * Percent Percent Change 


Husband-Wife 25939 86.4% 2,398 43.6% -18.4% 
(with own children 
under 18) (47532) (o2e1) CU altiG) (69.3) (-27.0) 
Other Male Head 83 2.4 LARA Zool LRS(2 
(with own children 
under 18) (25) (30.0) (89) (5.5) (256.0) 
Female Head 378 1 Laois 34.1 396.5 
(with own children 
under 18) (229) (60.6) (406) (25.1) Chie) 
TOTAL FAMILIES 3,400 100 5,493 100 61.5 


(with own children 
under 18) (1,786) (52.5) (15613) (100) (-9.7) 
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21 1970-1980 NUMBER OF PERSONS IN HOUSEHOLDS 
(Source: 1970; 1980 U.S. Census) 


_ 


MARIN COUNTY 


Persons in oa 
Household 1970 Percent 1980 Percent Percent Change 
1 Person 115092 17.7% 23,810 26.8% ‘98.6% 
2 Persons 21,469 31.8 | 31,787 35.8 “48.0 
3 Persons 115619 1222 14,404 1G. 2 24.0 
4 Persons 1,238 ° 1656 11,972 13.5 ‘6.7 
5 Persons. 6,566 PASM 4,585 S62 -30.2 
6 or more 4,743 720 2105 (aps -54.4 

Persons 

TOTAL | 67,606 100 ete ee) 100 “31.2 
MILL VALLEY 

Persons in 
Household 1970 Percent 1980 Percent Percent Change 
1 Person 996 21.4% i700 Sta I2 75.7% 
2 Persons 528 3209 1,846 Send 20.8 
3 Persons 787 17.0 964 iG as 
4 Persons 725 1536 594 10.8 ~18.1 
5 Persons 375 8.1 2ce 4.0 -40.8 
6 or more 

Persons 234 5.0 108 2,0 -53.8 


TOTAL 4,645 100 5,484 100 13.4 
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22 1980 HOUSING OVERCROWDING (Over 1.01 Persons/Room) 


~ 


(Source: 


MARIN COUNTY 


1980 U.S. Census) 


Persons Per 
Room 


1.00 or less 
1.01-1.50 


1251 on more 


(Total Overcrowded) 


TOTAL 


Number of Persons Living in an Overcrowded Unit = 


Persons Per 
Room 
1.00 or less 
1. 0121550 
1.51 or more 
(Total Overcrowded) 


TOTAL 


Number of Persons Living in an Overcrowded Unit = 314 


Total 
Units 


mOleae 


952 
579 


(1,531) 
88,723 


Total 
Units 


5 5424 
49 
20 


(69) 


5,493 


Owner- 
Percent Occupied 
98.2% 52,667 
a ee! O79 
Fo.7 {10,3458 
(123) (529) 
100 534196 


MILL VALLEY 


Owner- 

Percert Occupied 
98.7% Se4d7 
0.9 14 
0.4 4 
(lol) (18) 
100 3,435 


Renter- 

Percent Occupied 
60% 34525 
40 573 
26 429 
(35) (1,002) 
60 So5027 


6,963 Persons 


Renter- 
.Percent Occupied 
- . 63% 2,007 
29 35 
20 16 
(49) (51) 
63 2,058 


Percent 


40% 
60 


‘Percent 


37% 
71 
80 
(151) 
37 
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23 1980 TYPES OF HOUSEHOLDS 
(Source: 1980 U.S. Census) 


MARIN COUNTY 


Type of Household Number 

Single Person é 23,810 

(Single Male) } (10,145) 

(Single Female) (13,665) 

Husband-Wi fe 45 286 

Male Householder 2,400 
(No Wife Present) 

Female Householder sews bay 
(No Husband Present) 

Non-Family Household 95075 

TOTAL 88,723 


MILL VALLEY 


Type of Household Number 
Single Person e751 
(Single Male) (703) 
(Single Female) (1,048) 
Husband-Wi fe 2,398 
Male Householder 

(No Wife Present) 147 
Female Householder 

(No Husband Present) 573 
Non-Family Household 624 

TOTAL 755493 


Percent 


26.8% 
(11.4) 
(15.4) 

512.0 
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1072 
100 


Percent 


SI 97 
(12.8) 
(19.1) 
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24 1980 OCCUPANCY STATUS OF HOUSEHOLDS WITH ONE OR MORE PERSONS 
OVER 65 YEARS OF AGE 
~ (Source: 1980 U.S. Census) 


MARIN COUNTY 


As a Percent of 
Occupancy Status Number Percent All Households 


Owner-Occupied 


Household 10,589 70.2% 19.9% 
Renter-Occupied ms 
Household 4/490 °. 29.8 12.6 
TOTAL 15,079 100 17.0 


MILL VALLEY 


As a Percent of 
Occupancy Status Number Percent All Households 


Owner-Occupied 


Household 78) 71.2% MANS 
Renter-Occupied 
Household 316 28.8 1524 
TOTAL 1,097 100 20.0 


25 1980 LIVING ARRANGEMENTS OF POPULATION OVER 65 NOT 
LIVING IN AN INSTITUTION 
(Source: Area Agency on Aging; 1980 U.S. Census ) 


MARIN COUNTY MILL VALLEY 
. Percent of 

Living Arrangement Number Percent Number Percent County 
Living Alone 5,006 29.8% “534 38.6% 9.1% 
Living with Spouse i371 5726 714 51.6 6.3 
Living with Other 

Relatives 1,634 8.3 78 Say 4.8 
Living with Non- 
Relatives B23. 7 4.1 57 4.1% 6.9 


TOTAL 19,686 100 1,383 100 7.0 
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26 1980 ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION IN OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 
(Source: 1980 U.S. Census) 


MARIN COUNTY 


Total Percent Owner- Renter- 

Ethnicity Units of Total Occupied Percent Occupied Percent 
White 84,168 94.9% Siazo. 61% 32 5907 39% 
(Spanish Origin) (2,658) '" (320), a4. 256) (47) (1,402) (53) 
Black 1,592 este’ 411 26 1,181 74 
American Indian, : 

Eskimo and Aleut 267 ORES) 93 35 174 65 
Asian and Pacific 

Islander 1,621 bee: 1,022 o763 999 3/ 
Other TG75 12 409 38 666 62 


TOTAL 88,723 100 Soon 60 Bhar 7aF 40 


MILL VALLEY 


ee 


Total Percent Owner- Renter- 

Ethnicity m Units of Total Occupied Percent Occupied Percent 
White 5243 95.5% 3,314 63% 1,929 bola 
(Spanish Origin) (124) (2505) (57) (46) (67) (54) 
Black 54 ke) 25 46 29 54 
American Indian, 

Eskimo and Aleut fag 0.4 6 26 17 74 
Asian and Pacific 

Islander 128 ee 76 59 De 4] 
Other 45 100 3,435 63 2,058 37 


TOTAL 3102 100 3,289 64 1,813 36 
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~ 27 1980 LENGTH OF RESIDENCE THIS UNIT 
(Source: 1980 U.S. Census) 


MARIN COUNTY 


ee 


Length of Owner- Renter- 
Residence Total Percent Occupied Percent Occupied Percent 
Less than 

2 Years 215/89 24.6% 5,859 27% 15,930 73% 
2-5 Years | 28,591 32.2 15,082 53 13,509 47 
6-10 Years 145162, 16.0 10,439 74 res: 26 
11-20 Years 14,963 16.9 13,095 15 1,868 As 
20 or more 

Years Geis 10.4 8; 72) 95 497 5 

TOTAL 88,/23 100 53,196 60 Sheledeyayk 40 
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MILL VALLEY 


a — 


Length of Owner- Renter- 
Residence Total Percent Occupied Percent Occupied Percent 
ee pc BE ra ci re SE PE aS ne as it Ars 
Less than 

2 years 1,080 19.7% 305 28% Whe 72% 
2-5 Years dou ans 691 46 820 54 
6-10 Years 998 18.2 690 69 308 3] 
11-20 Years 15.023 18.6 924 90 99 10 
20 or more 

Years 88] ToeG 826 4 55 6 


TOTAL 5 5493 100 3,436 63 2,057 37 
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FUTURE PROJECTIONS 


1980-2000 Population, Household and Employment 
Projections for the San Anselmo Planning Area 


1980-1990 Projected Housing Need for San Anselmo 
as Determined by ABAG 
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28 1980-2000 POPULATION, HOUSEHOLD AND EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS 
FOR THE MILL VALLEY PLANNING AREA* 
(Source: ABAG, Projections '83) 


*Includes Incorporated and Unincorporated Areas 


MILL VALLEY PLANNING AREA 


Population Households __ Average i JODS at aan 
Percent Percent Household Percent 

Year Number Change Number Change Size Number Change 
1980 22,688 - 9,595 - Pad Sel o4. tee 
1925s. 8 22.700 05% 9.810 Arey Zs 5 400 4.0% 
1990 23500 les 10,210 4.1 208 5 5500 1.9 
1995 23,300 9 10,620 4 2.2 ah6002 47 1.8 
2000 . 23,000 -1.3 10,740 He. Zl 5,800 3.6 


Twenty-year 
Change Olle +1145 -0.3 - +606 
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29 1980-1990 PROJECTED HOUSING NEED FOR MILL VALLEY 
AS DETERMINED BY ABAG* 
(Source: ABAG, Regional Housing Needs Determinations) 


*Projected need includes Existing plus Future need 


MILL VALLEY 


Projected Need 


_——_— OOO nn =_— 


Type of Need Number Percent Percent of County 


_—_-_—OoOO OO 0.0... nn eee 


By Income Category: — 


Very Low 174 19% 8.7% 


Low ey, 15 iSof 

Moderate | 174 19 8.4 

Above Moderate 43] 47 | 8.8 

TOTAL 916 100 Sel 

(1980 Existing Need Portior (156) - - 
By Tenure: | 

Owner-Occupied Siz 62.4 23 

Renter-Occupied 344 Se) TL 
By Type: 

Single-family 663 Ie Sit! 

Multiple family 2511 27.4 Le 

Mobilehome ] a BS 


Definitions: 
Very Low - Less tress 50% of median income 
Low - 50-80% of median income 
Moderate - 80-120% of median income 


Above Moderate - 120% or more of median income 
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APPENDICES 


Data Summary and Tables 


Population Characteristics 
Employment Characteristics 
Housing Stock Characteristics 
Household Characteristics 
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Future Projections 


B. Summary of Public Comments from April 26, 1984 
Housing Workshop 


Prepared by Jeffery C. Baird, Planning Consultant 


299 Brookside Drive, San Anselmo, CA 94960 (415) 456-4021 
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CITY OF 
MILL VALLEY 
HOUSING ELEMENT — 


DATA SUMMARY AND TABLES 


SUMMARY OF COMMENTS FROM THE APRIL 26, 1984 
HOUSING WORKSHOP 
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Summary of Workshop Comments 


On April 26, 1984 the Mill Valley City Council and Planning Commission 
sponsored a public workshop on housing. Approximately 100 notices 
were sent out to various groups and inviduals representing a broad 
spectrum of interests in the community. In addition, notices were 
published in the Independent Journal and the Mill Valley Record. 
Fifteen people attended. In addition, a questionnaire was provided 
for written comments. The purpose of the workshop was to provide 

an opportunity for the public, Planning Commission and City Council 

to identify and comment on housing issues and needs and to provide 
policy direction for the preparation of the Draft Housing Element. 

A workbook for the workshop was prepared by the consultant. The 
discussion dealt with a wide variety of issues, ranging from inclu- 
sionary requirements to issues that should be comprehensively analyzed 
when the City's General Plan is revised during the next year or so. 
The discussion below represents the consultant's interpretation of 
the major issues raised by the public and issues where there was 
consensus among the City Council and Planning Commission members. 


Public Comments 


1. Development review process is expensive, difficult and 
redundant. The process should be streamlined. 


2. Sites should be identified for low/moderate income 
housing. 


3. "In-lieu" fees should not be preferred because units 
don't get built. 


4. The Housing Element should include performance measures 
to keep track of how well we are doing. 


5. The Housing Element should be viewed in relation to other 
elements of the general plan. 


6. Identify some of the particular needs for specific 
neighborhoods. 


7. Second units provide a particular type of housing (single 
persons, etc.) and cannot provide housing for families. 


8. Developers should not have to pay for housing in the 
community - as is the case under the City's inclusionary 
requirement. 


9. The City should work to "fast track" all projects. 
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Issues where there was City Council and Planning Commission Consensus 


1. Extrapolate out the City's portion of the Planning Area from 
the ABAG projections and housing needs. 


2. Reaffirm housing objectives. Do not include a specific state- 
ment about meeting the needs of all economic segments of the 
community, since this is already include in the City's 
objectives as "...maintain diversity in the price and type 
of housing." 


3. BMR units should remain as affordable housing through resale 
controls. 


4. Work with the Housing Authority to implement inclusionary 
requirement and to make sure units stay affordable. 


5. Include policy on displacement of housing units. 


6. Explore a sliding scale “in-lieu" fee inclusionary requirement 
for projects less than 10 units - but make sure this does 
not act as a disincentive to (1) providing housing and (2) in- 
creasing the price of what might be lower priced market rate 
units. 


7. Explore "in-lieu" fee for office development in areas that can 
be either residential or office. Don't want to provide a 
disincentive for residential development. 


8. Possibly provide a bonus or incentives for rental units versus 
Sales units. This can be addressed on a case-by-case basis. 


9. Provide incentives for mixed use. 


10. Need flexibility in inclusionary requirement policy. Make 
this clear in policy language. 


11. Identify areas or issues that should be analyzed in the 
general plan revision. 


12. Mention constraints and attributes of certain areas that make 
them appropriate or not appropriate for certain types of 
housing; including multiple possibilities. 


13. Include policy recognizing surplus school sites as an issue 
and to work with the School Districts as specific sites 
become surplus. Include analysis of this issue in the general 
plan revision. 


14. Highlight in the Housing Element Mill Valley's past performance 
and that the City zones a lot of land for residential use com- 
pared to other cities. 
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COMMERCE ELEMENT 


PURPOSE 


The policies of the Commerce Element serve to promote Goal 6, "Promote greater 
opportunities for residents to work within the community", and Goal 7, "Improve 
upon the choice of and accessibility to retail goods and personal, professional and 
business services available locally to area residents”, and the various policies listed 
under these goals. At the same time, the policies pertaining to commerce within 
the City are designed to be compatible with the environmental and aesthetic objec- 
tives set forth under the other goals and to serve to promote the balance between 
public cost and revenues specified under Goal 10. 


The preceding elements have set the land use conditions for lands to remain in open 
space use and for housing. This Element completes the description of land-use- 
related policies by specifying the permitted land use for the balance of the City's 
land supply. 


PA SIN «ss COIN DELON S 


Commercial activities in Mill Valley can be divided into two components: (1) the 
community's employment base and labor force, and (2) the economic activity, both 
retail and service, that occurs within the community. These are summarized below. 


EMPLOYMENT: A high percentage of Mill Valley's work force is in professional, 
management, and business service occupations -- frequently in executive positions 
-- the majority of which are located in San Francisco. Marin County currently has 
an inadequate supply of professional firms in relation to its population size, and if 
past trends continue, the disparity will increase. The resulting separation of resi- 
dence and work locations produces heavy inter-city commuting, which is expensive 
in time and travel costs, and in terms of the negative impacts of traffic, such as 
congestion, noise, and air pollution. The intractability of the dispersed employment 
pattern is of special concern in light of the demand of the Federal Clean Air Act 

for reduced auto travel by 1977. 


COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY: In 1967, an extensive study of commercial areas and 
activities in Mill Valley was undertaken to evaluate their type distribution, physi- 
cal characteristics, and appropriateness in the community. The material provided 
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by this survey has been updated as background for the General Plan program, In 
1972, there were approximately 163 retail stores in Mill Valley. Figures available 
from the State Board of Equalization indicate that the number of commercial acti- 
vities in the community has increased since 1967. Most business establishments are 
oriented to the provision of goods and services to the local community. In addition 
to retail activities, some 200 businesses provide a variety of services and include 
three banks, three savings and loan inst’‘utions, and building and repair shops. 

The retail establishments provide basic necessities. According to Board of Equaliza- 
tion figures of sales volumes, food, liquor, and drug sales account for 25 percent of 
expenditures, service stations and auto dealers for 20 percent, and building mater- 
ials for 18 percent. Eating and drinking places account for 15 percent of total 
sales. In other words, retailing in Mill Valley is largely limited to convenience- 
type sales rather than comparative shopping. 


In general, the character of the local retail establishments is of a small-town nature, 
especially in Lytton Square. In the past, the commercial facilities in Mill Valley 
have not attracted the type of consumer attracted to Sausalito or Tiburon, for 

several reasons. Retail establishments in the past have limited their selection to 

the provision of local goods and services. The potential for expansion of retai| 
facilities within the downtown area is limited by the topography and environmental 
setting of the community and the limited availability of flat land, The poor access- 
ibility of the shopping area from other portions of Marin County and the Bay Area 
has also limited sales and services mainly to residents, but the attractiveness of the 
Mill Valley setting, particularly that of Lytton Square, has recently begun to attract 
specialty shops and restaurants catering to a broad market area, 


Retail uses are concentrated in three general areas within the community: Lytton 
Square, Lower Miller Avenue, and the Alto Center area, Lytton Square serves as 
the dominant shopping area and provides both neighborhood and community-serving 
retail and personal services. Commercial establishments are located around the 
periphery of the Square and provide for a concentration of activity which gives the 
shopping area the quality of a small village. The area is highly developed with 
little vacant land remaining and practically no vacant building space. 


Lower Miller Avenue, from Locust to Camino Alto, provides many of the same goods 
and services as provided in Lytton Square, Here, however, one also finds automo- 
tive oriented uses such as gas stations and auto sales outlets, and retail uses geared 
more to one-stop shopping patterns. Unlike Lytton Square, there still exist scattered 
vacant parcels and under-utilized land. 


The final commercial area is the Alto Center area, which presently is limited to q 
neighborhood-serving function. However, there are plans to expand this role by 
the addition of another large food market, a discount drug store, and a few small 
shops. There also remain large vacant areas capable of accommodating additional 
commercial growth, 
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Office uses are quite limited in Mill Valley and are only found in combination 

with retail uses on Upper Miller Avenue above Locust Avenue, along Camino Alto, 

in the Lytton Square area, and East Blithedale. Additionally, new office development 
is under construction in East Mill Valley adjoining the freeway frontage road. 


Traditionally, the viability of commescial areas is estimated by determining the 

size and character of the resident population within the City's sphere of influence 
and by defining the general limits of a tributary trade area to be used as the basis 
for determining the future prospects of commercial development. In many ways, 
Mill Valley offers a unique situation. The lack of vacant space in commercial 
areas and recent infilling of vacant parcels attests to the viability of the commercial 
uses. The study of retail facilities, completed in 1967, determined that the over- 
all sales volume per square foot of retail outlets was close to the average. The 
continued improvement and investment in commercial activity indicate that the 

area has improved since that period, Recent development in the community has 
taken advantage of the City's convenient relationship to regional recreation resour- 
ces, and leisure-related commercial uses such as restaurants and specialty shops have 
increased, 


There are several concerns that should be evaluated in examining the commercial 
role of Mill Valley. New development attracting leisure-related commercial uses 
has increased the demand for commercial space to the extent that certain local 

retail and service establishments are unable to afford the available commercial 
space. If this undesirable trend were to continue, commercial activity would be- 
come oriented toward the provision of higher priced retail goods, and community- 
related commercial activities would be forced to locate elsewhere. The leisure- 
related commercial activities in the downtown area would increase traffic congestion 
and demand for limited parking facilities. 


SPECI rICenO@Urcies 


The specific policies of the Commerce Element are addressed to two major concerns: 
1) expansion of local employment opportunities, and 2) improvement of local- 
serving retail and personal service facilities. The distribution of permitted commer- 
cial land uses is shown in Figure CO-1, 


EXPANSION OF LOCAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES. It shall be the intent 
of the Plan to encourage a pattern of residence and work location which reduces the 
need for residents to commute outside the community for work purposes. The primary 
means of achieving this objective is by creating opportunities for small-scale business 
enterprises such as professional offices, to locate within the City. In order to pro- 
vide such opportunities, the following policies shall apply. 


1. Zoning provisions should be relaxed to permit home occupations compatible 
with the established residential character of the community and the immediately 
adjoining neighborhood. The following conditions shall apply: a) such uses shall 
be limited to space which is an integral part of the residential structure, b) persons 
engaged in the occupation shall reside on the site and employ no more than one 
person not residing on the site, c) the use shall not require delivery or pickup of 
materials or products by truck, and traffic generated by the use shall not be sub- 
stantially greater than that normally generated by the permitted residential use, 

and d) no commercial sign shall be displayed, Additionally, the permit to conduct 
a home occupation shall be limited initially to one year at which time a reapplica- 
tion shall be required. Thereafter the permit should run three years. 


2. Sensitive office development should be permitted in the eastern portion of 
the Bayfront (designated in Figure CO-1 as Water Oriented Commercial) where 
direct access to and from the freeway is possible. This area provides the types of 
site amenities and proximity to restaurants which are attractive to professional and 
business-service types of enterprises. 


3. Within the Alto Center area, retail and personal service floor area should be 
limited to a level compatible with a neighborhood-serving function, and allowance 
made for office-type uses elsewhere on the site or in conjunction with the residen- 
tial and shopping uses, i.e., on upper floors, This area, as well as the Bayfront 
lands are especially appropriate for office uses which partially rely upon employees 
residing outside the City and upon business visitors from other areas. 


4, Properties fronting on Miller Avenue between Locust and Millwood Avenues 
may have conditionally approved office uses, if those uses are secondary to and 
compatible with residential uses. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LOCAL-SERVING RETAIL AND PERSONAL SERVICE USES. 

It is the City's intent to improve upon the provision of retail goods and personal 
services available to local residents while discouraging retail uses which are primar- 
ily dependent upon customers from outside the community. It is also the intent to 
prevent the fragmentation of existing retail frontages in established shopping areas 
and reinforce the continuity and compactness of such uses where it does not now exist. 


Specifically, the following policies apply to commercial areas of the City. 


1, Alto Center should be developed as an integrated pedestrian-oriented center 
serving the Alto Bowl-Scott Valley area and the Bayfront. The amount of floor 
space devoted to retail and personal service, however, should be limited in order 
to maintain the neighborhood-serving function and to reserve land to meet 
residential and office development objectives. The northern portion of the site 
should be reserved for combined use with residential use as the primary permitted 
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use and office use and other uses with similar impact conditionally allowed. 


2. Lytton Square should be maintained as both a neighborhood and community 
serving retail area, The retail role should recognize and reinforce Lytton Square's 
importance as a pedestrian-oriented area in contrast to the City's other retail areas, 
i.e., lower Miller Avenue and freew y frontage road, which are more auto- 
oriented, The retail role of Lytton Square should be protected by maintaining 
continuous, uninterrupted retail frontage. Additional non-retail uses such as banks, 
savings and loan, and real estate offices should be prohibited along the main fron- 
tage to avoid fragmentation and dispersal of retail uses. Although the present land 
parcelization pattern discourages large scale development, precautions should 
nevertheless be taken to ensure that future development maintains the small-scale 
shops which presently characterize the area. Retail, personal, and business service 
uses should be permitted along the frontage of East Blithedale from Throckmorton 

to the vicinity of Millwood. This frontage is appropriate for the non-retai! uses 
proposed for exclusion from the primary retail frontage on Lytton Square and 
Throckmorton. Measures should also be taken to ensure that retail uses which are 
not predominantly local-serving do not preempt the area's limited land supply and 
create traffic congestion problems. 


3. Miller Avenue, from Camino Alto to Locust, should serve as a neighborhood 
shopping center as well as a community serving retail area for uses which are auto- 
oriented and where the type of merchandise, due either to storage or delivery 
requirements, would be inappropriate in Lytton Square. 


4, The area immediately adjoining both the freeway frontage road and the eastern 
shore of Upper Richardson Bay should be designated a special water-oriented commer- 
cial area. This area offers a unique combination of excellent regional accessibility 
and an unusually scenic waterfront site. Planning for this area should recognize and 
take advantage of both of these attributes. Permitted uses should therefore be limi- 
ted to those commercial activities which benefit from both of these attributes and in 
turn enhance the recreation value of the area. Among the uses considered appropri- 
ate here are restaurants, motels, small-boat sales, and office type uses. 


PROVISION OF TRANSIENT LODGING FACILITIES. In order to provide more 
convenient accommodations for overnight visitors to the Mill Valley area, provisions 
should be made to allow for motels, hotels or inns within appropriate commercial 
areas. The primary areas designated for such use are the Bayfront lands, served 
directly by the freeway frontage road, Alto Center, and the northeast side of Miller 
Avenue from Camino Alto to Locust. Each of these areas is directly served by 

both major arterials and public transit and are close to major recreational facilities. 
Smaller accommodations of ten or less units may also be conditionally permitted in 
the Lytton Square area and along Miller Avenue between Locust and Millwood 
Avenues. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


The primary means of promoting the policies of the Commerce Element is by modi- 
fication of, and addition to, the City's zoning provisions. The following zoning 
actions are recommended. 


1. A home occupation ordinance should be adopted to permit employment at one's 
place of residence consistent with the guidelines outlined in the Plan. 


2. A multi-use zone should be created to promote combined residential and com- 
mercial use in areas so designated in the Plan. It should also be the function of 
such areas to provide for the housing needs of low- and moderate-income residents, 
particularly those without or limited access to a private auto. This may be done in 
either a permissive or mandatory way. Under the permissive approach, a primary 
use would be designated with the other use or uses conditionally permitted. If this 
approach is used, the residential use should be designated as the primary use since 
there are likely to be greater market incentives to the inclusion of commercial uses. 
Under the mandatory approach, combined use would be required with a minimum 
percent of floor area required for both residential or commercial uses. Yet another 
approach is to use vertical zoning; for example, the ground level may be zoned for 
commercial uses and the upper floors for residential purposes. Use of the ground 
level space could be conditioned upon provision of the upper floor uses. 


3.  Aretail frontage overlay zone should be adopted as a means of protecting the 
neighborhood and community-serving commercial functions of established shopping 
areas. This zone could place more detailed limitations on the type and siting of 
non-retail uses, establish building siting requirements to prevent physical disruption 
of the retail frontage, and include other criteria by which to review whether an 
application for a retail use is local or community serving (and therefore permissible) 
or County or region serving (and therefore unacceptable). 


In addition to these three zoning methods, use of the State Community Redevelop- 
ment Law is recommended for the Alto Center area. Use of redevelopment powers 
would provide the means of either assembling existing parcels into more meaningful 
units or ensuring coordination of development on contiguous sites. Moreover, it 
provides a means of financing public improvements needed to ensure proper develop- 
ment, such as roads and drainage, and provides the means of promoting the mixture 
of uses proposed in the Plan. Without such powers, it is not likely that the full 
potential of this site, which is important as one of the community's few remaining 
undeveloped land resources and which is visually and functionally important because 
of its position at a major entrance point to the community, can be realized. A less 
desirable alternative to the use of redevelopment powers is adoption of a specific 
plan for the area. This method would supercede zoning controls and provide a 
higher degree of control over development than is possible with zoning. Unlike 
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redevelopment, however, there is no means to require reorganization of the land 
platting. 


An additional method suggested to help counter the trend toward escalation of 
rents in commercial areas, particularly the Lytton Square area, is creation of a 
non-profit development corporation, composed of local property owners, business- 
men and public representatives. Such a corporation would provide the community 
with the means to secure titles or leases for vacant properties, and in turn, convey 
through sale or lease these properties to businesses which complement the local- 
serving function of the area. The corporation could also carry out improvement 
actions benefiting the area. Moreover, it could serve as the entity through which 
funds from special districts could be funneled for purposes of area improvements. 
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PUBLIC FACILITIES ELEMENT 


PUK Ore 


The Public Facilities portion of the Plan deals with the supporting community 
facilities and services necessary to provide the water supply, sewage treatment, 
schooling and recreational opportunities required by the resident population of the 
community. The issues addressed relate especially to Goals 1, 4, 5 and 9, and 
respond to the indirect implications for public services that the development propos- 
als allowed by the Plan would generate. This section therefore concerns itself with 
the capacity of the existing public facilities and and services, and seeks to determine 
the capability of these services to deal with the type and distribution of development 
allocated by the Housing, Circulation and Commercial Elements of the Plan. Public 
investment in services can set a framework within which development occurs, can 

be used to complement private development, or can encourage or discourage devel- 
opment. In Mill Valley, the investment in public facilities should be directed 
toward those services that will allow implementation of the recommendations of the 
Plan, 


EXITS TEN GY CONDE GN's 


The public facilities evaluated for purposes of this Plan are Sewer Facilities, Water 
Supply, School Facilities, Parks, Harbor, and other public facilities including the 
adequacy of City Hall facilities, the use of the Corporation Yard and the proposal 

for a performing arts center. Figure PF1l shows existing facilities. 


SEWERS 


The Mill Valley Department of Public Works is responsible for the construction and 
maintenance of sewerage, as well as for treatment and disposal of almost all sewage 
generated within the City limits. City facilities also handle sewage from adjacent 
sanitary districts and areas of adjacent communities within the Mill Valley water- 
shed. The capacity of the system is adequate for current needs or is being improved 
to those levels. Problems of leakage, groundwater infiltration, and storm water 
intrusion are being addressed under a $450,000 improvement program approved by 
the voters of Mill Valley in 1971, as well as under a fund accumulated from sewer 
fees, Septic tanks, a serious source of ground and surface water pollution, have 
been reduced in number from approximately 250 to 85; new septic tanks must now 
meet stringent engineering and health standards and are discouraged as much as 
possible, 
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The sewage treatment plant is located at the foot of Sycamore Avenue on Bayfront 
lands. Its outfall extends into Richardson Bay. The shortness of the outfall and 
the delicate ecology of the Bay have resulted in such severe pollution problems 
that the Regional Water Quality Control Board has placed restrictions on the 
number of additional connections that can be made to the Mill Valley system with- 
out improvement of the treatment plant and solution of the wastewater disposal 
problem. As of the end of 1974, Mill Valley, Almonte, Homestead and Alto 

had been allotted some 1350 hookup permits, a number more than adequate for the 
short-term needs projected by the Housing Element of the Plan. No plans are being 
made to remove the constraint by improvement of the existing facilities, Instead, 
the South Marin Subregional Sewerage Agency (SMSSA), of which Mill Valley is 
a member, is in the process of formulating alternative plans for a regional sewage 
transportation, treatment system, and disposal system (which might entail the 
abandonment of the Mill Valley plant) that would as a matter of course obviate 

the current water quality problems and remove the development constraint. 


Projected future development will generate sewage volumes within the capacities 
of the current system. In general, there is adequate capacity on trunks and col- 
lectors in the areas west of Camino Alto. Major extensions, however, will be 
needed east of Camino Alto (in the Alto Bowl-Scott Valley and Enchanted Knolls- 
Shelter Ridge areas) in line with the 1968 recommendations of Bala & Strandgaard 
("Mill Valley Master Plan for Sanitary Sewers 1968"). Except for the nearly com- 
pleted repairs and programs to reduce infiltration and storm water inflow, the 
capital improvements for future needs proposed by Bala & Strandgaard for the 
western areas of the City would not be justified if the open space conservation 
policies of this Plan are implemented. 


WATER 


Water for all uses in Mill Valley is provided by the Marin Municipal Water 
District. Because of rapidly worsening supply problems in 1973, the District placed 
an indefinite moratorium on new water hookups that allowed variances only in ex- 
treme hardship cases. Where water meters were already installed or where agree- 
ments for supply of water already existed between the District and developers, 
hookups were allowed to proceed as planned. The result of the moratorium has been 
a decline in new construction in the District's service area, The City is also 
currently reviewing the potential for wastewater reclamation for such uses as land- 
scape watering. 


Expansion of supply is dependent on voter approval of a bond issue for the develop- 
ment of a system to bring in additional water from outside the County. A controversy 
has been associated with the increasingly influential anti-growth movement, and all 
proposals for expansion of supply have been rejected. The matter has been taken 

up by the courts, where developers contend that the moratorium is unreasonable in 
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engineering terms and unjustly motivated by interests outside the purview of the 
Water District. 


SCHOOLS 


Combined enrollment in the Mill Valley School District and Tamalpais High School 
is approximately 4800, Of this number, about 2400 or one-half are residents of 
Mill Valley proper. Given that there were 5524 households in the City in 1974, 
the ratio of students to households is an unusually low .43. The local schools 
currently function at or below capacity, and the two school districts have no plans 
for expansion of classroom facilities. Based on recent trends, the Mill Valley 
School District estimates a declining enrollment over a three-year period of 3.5 to 
4 percent per year, amounting toa total decline of 325 students. Barring a coun- 
terbalancing immigration of older school-age children, Tamalpais High will 
experience a parallel, if delayed, decline. This decline is directly attributable to 
the nationwide trend of declining birth rates, though the problem is compounded in 
Marin County by inflated housing costs that prevent younger families with children 
from locating in the area. If real income continues to fall, the disparity between 
the price and affordability of housing will further decrease the ratio of students to 
households, with resulting continued enrollment declines. 


The Housing Element projects a total build-out of the community to 7032 households 
or an increase of 1508. Assuming that up to 90 percent of this build-out would 
occur in the next 20 years, and using the students-per-household figure derived 
above, one can expect an additional school enrollment of 648. Of course, the 
declining birth rate will tend to reduce this figure, while the nature of the new 
development -- mainly apartments with some townhouses and cluster housing -- 
implies a smaller-than-average family size. Even ignoring these factors, it appears 
that there will be adequate capacity for these increased numbers. If the projected 
build-out is spaced evenly over the twenty year period, the annual increment in 
the number of school-age children will be about 32 or an average of 1.3 percent of 
the current enrollment, This compares favorable with Mill Valley's share of the 
short-term projection of additional capacity: about 50 percent of 3.4 to 4 percent 
per year. While one might normally expect the build-out to occur at an initially 
high, then declining rate, the current slump in the housing industry will tend to 
delay the anticipated development until school capacity is more than adequate. 


INDOOR RECREATION FACILITIES 


At present the primary indoor recreation facilities are limited to the Recreation Center 
and the golf clubhouse. However, cooperative arrangements between the City and 
the Mill Valley School District and the Tamalpais High School District provide for 
public use of the school facilities for recreation and cultural purposes. 


PARKS 


Mill Valley currently has approximately 93.7 acres of public park and recreation 
land within its City limits. Of this acreage, one-third can be described as suit- 
able for "active recreation", primarily sports. Another one-fifth is suited to pass- 
ive enjoyment, while the remainder is made up of the playing fields of the City's 
five public schools. Beyond the City I.mits are huge public recreation lands, 
including Mt. Tamalpais State Park, the Golden Gate National Recreation Area, 
and the Marin Municipal Water District watershed lands. Nearby, Richardson Bay 
provides exceptionally good sailing waters. Thus, if the residents of Mill Valley 
require additional parkland, the only possible area of need would be for mainly 
active recreation space within easy walking or biking distance of the neighborhoods. 


Using a nationally accepted standard for neighborhood parks and playgrounds of 

one acre of active recreation space for each 500 persons, we find that with an 
estimated 1974 population of 14,900, Mill Valley requires just under 30 such acres. 
This compares favorably with the current figure of 31.9. Similarly, there is an 
adequate supply of passive recreation land. Combined with the school playing 
fields and the adjacent Federal, State, and County lands, this recreation acreage 
more than adequately supplies Mill Valley's aggregate needs. However, many 
neighborhoods, especially in the hill areas, lack easily accessible recreation areas, 
particularly those suitable by topography to group sports. 


The Housing Element of the Plan projects a population of approximately 18,900 
when the City is completely built up. The same standard applied above implies the 
ultimate need for five or six additional acres of active recreation. 


CULTURAL ARTS CENTER 


Mill Valley's cultural facilities presently consist of the Mill Valley Library and 
school space which is made available to the public under cooperative arrangements 
between the City and the school districts. In recent years, community interest 
has been expressed in the development of a community performing arts center in 
Mill Valley that would provide a facility for entertainment and cultural events. 
At this time, there are no facilities within the community that are adequate for 
ongoing programs of events, and within the Marin County areas adjacent to 

Mill Valley there are none. While scattered facilities are located within the 
County, such as those located at the County Civic Center and the College of 
Marin, residents often travel outside the County for entertainment. Presently, 
residents of Mill Valley use the Recreation Center, churches, the golf clubhouse, 
stores and schools for theatre, classes and other cultural activities, 


CITY CORPORATION YARD AND SEWAGE TREATMENT FACILITY 


This site isused for the storage of City service vehicles and does not involve an 
extensive use of the site. The activity is of such a nature that it can be carried 
out on any parcel of land. This facility is located on land that could be developed 
for other purposes, and constitutes an underutilization of this property along the 
Bayfront. The future of the sewage treatment facility will depend upon current 
efforts to replace it with a regional facility. 


SPEC TE RGer Olle eS 


SEWAGE FACILITIES 


Proposed development within the Bayfront area for housing will require additional 
main or collector extensions, plus added pumping capacity to move sewage from 
the low lying lands to the treatment plant. The City should give this improvement 
top priority in order to facilitate the development of housing in this area. 


The City should seek coordination with the South Marin Subregional Sewerage 
Agency to develop a discharge and treatment system which would provide an envi- 
ronmentally acceptable solution at the lowest possible cost to the public. Equal 
consideration should therefore be given to localized wastewater treatment which 
may eliminate need for large scale and costly facilities as compared to consolidated 
regional solutions. Cost comparisons between these two major alternatives should 
take into consideration the secondary benefits produced, such as wastewater reclam- 
ation and acquisition and protection of environmentally sensitive areas. 


WATER FACILITIES 


Continuation of the moratorium would effectively frustrate the goals and objectives 
of the Housing Element of the Plan by limiting the supply of housing in Mill Valley 
and thus further aggravating the price differential between the community and other 
parts of the Bay Area. There are no realistic options open to developers or the City 
for independent provision of water. Expansion of the Water District facilities 
would require voter approval of a bond issue which has not been forthcoming in the 
past and which will be difficult to obtain in the future. There appears to be no 
immediate solution to the situation given the voter decision not to expand the facil- 
ities, The only approach that is possible at this time is to set up a system of 
priorities for water connections in anticipation of the possible availability of 
additional connections in the future. Priority should be given to housing develop- 
ments that conform to the housing objectives and to the mix of housing expressed in 


Table H2 of the Plan. The City should initiate further discussion with the Water 
District to determine what options are available to the Community to provide 
water connections for new development. 


PARKS 

To accommodate the demand for recrea ton facilities of the projected population 
and to expand the recreation opportunities of existing residents, the City should 
develop approximately 19 acres of City-owned Bayfront land for park purposes. 
The City lands adjoining Upper Richardson Bay consist primarily of filled land 
with little natural habitat value, but recreation values are high. Excellent views 
of the Bay and adjoining natural areas and long distance, panoramic views of 
Southern Marin exist throughout the site. Moreover, the level land is ideally 
suited for large turf play areas which are generally lacking in the City; access to 
the Bay is possible for water-related recreation activities. The recreation potential 
is further enhanced by the land's location along a major inter-city pedestrian and 
bike route. The accompanying diagram identifies the City-owned land proposed 
for park improvement along with an additional area, of approximately four acres 
in private ownership, which also is proposed to be acquired and developed as 

part of the park. The latter includes the Eucalyptus Knoll overlooking Richardson 
Bay which is a major visual feature of the Bayfront area and which also serves as 
an excellent scenic outlook point. 


The park facilities to be developed along the Bay should serve the recreation needs 
of the entire City, but should also be designed to meet the needs of the residents of 
the adjoining areas, The latter is important since the major residential growth 
permitted in the Plan is limited to East Mill Valley. Moreover, the permitted resi- 
dential use is more dense than in other parts of the community, and thus public 
recreation facilities are more critical. 


Development of a small neighborhood park is also proposed on two City-owned 
parcels adjoining the Northwestern Pacific Railroad right-of-way in the Alto area. 
It is proposed that these parcels be developed in conjunction with a linear park 
along the railroad right-of-way to augment the recreation role of the bike, eques- 
trian, and trail facilities. Salt Creek and the riparian vegetation along its banks 
and adjoining Indian mound should be incorporated into the park development. This 
park would serve the Alto Bowl-Scott Valley area which is presently lacking neigh- 
borhood park facilities. 


In a community of relatively small lots, steep terrain, and narrow streets, such as 
Mill Valley, public recreation space--especially level land suitable to active rec- 
reation -- will always be ata premium, It is therefore essential that the community's 
resources be utilized to their fullest. 
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A means to augment the supply of active recreation space consists of improved 
utilization of existing school yards and playing fields. The figures for current rec- 
reation space discussed under Existing Conditions include over 40 acres of such 
land. At present these school grounds are utilized to the extent they can be within 
the scope of their present design. Measures should be taken, however, to increase 
their utilization by means of redesign of the grounds and by increases in supervision 
if necessary. : ; 


The area's network of streams also provides a recreation resource which has not been 
fully utilized. Each of the streams flowing through the City should be considered 
as a linear park and should be augmented where possible by acquisition or dedica- 
tion of adjoining vacant parcels or portions of developed parcels. 


CITY HALL 


In order to accomodate anticipated future space needs within City Hall, considera- 
tion should be given to construction of a second floor addition to the present City 
Hall occupying space above the existing parking lot, Direct pedestrian access from 
West Blithedale might be provided by means of a pedestrian bridge crossing the creek 
and connecting at the second floor level of the new addition. 


CULTURAL ARTS CENTER 


Community interest has been expressed for a cultural arts center. The Plan identi- 
fies two possible sites for such a facility, although there may be others. The final 
choice of site or sites will need to be based on a more precise determination of the 
types of cultural facilities desired and their respective space needs. One site 
designated in the Plan is the O'Shaughnessy property adjoining Lytton Square. This 
site could accommodate a small center providing seating for 200 to 250 persons and 
appropriate for theater, dance and chamber music, along with associated workshops, 
rehearsal and exhibition space. Such a facility would complement existing uses in 
the Lytton Square area and would have a central community location, the potential 
for using Lytton Square for related cultural activities, and the amenities of both 

the square and the creek setting. Since intensive use of the Center would not 
normally overlap the busier hours for commercial use, joint use of Lytton Square 
parking is possible and would be improved upon if the Lytton Square parking program 
is implemented. 


The other designated site is the City-owned Bayfront lands. This site offers advan- 
tages for a large-scale cultural center which would attract people from southern 
Marin. Advantages offered by this site are auto access from the freeway, the use 

of parking serving the Public Safety Building and future Bayfront recreation facilities, 
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and the amenities of the Bayfront setting. Depending upon the function, capacity 
and stage accommodations, such a facility could be quite massive when viewed with- 
in the open space setting of the Bayfront. Therefore, the location on the east shore 
of Upper Richardson Bay would be more acceptable than other Bayfront sites since 

it would be set back from the major view locations along Miller Avenue and would 
have Shelter Ridge as a backdrop, thereby minimizing the scale of the Center's 
structures. ee 


CITY CORPORATION YARD 


If the City's sewage treatment facility is replaced by a regional plant, the present 
Corporation Yard should be relocated to permit use of the present site for residential 
purposes. The City should explore with the County the possibility of combining 

this facility with the County Corporation Yard on Lomita Drive. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Among the more important public facility improvements proposed in the Plan are 
sewer and park improvements in the Bayfront area and development of neighborhood 
park facilities in the Alto Bowl-Scott Valley area. In addition to City general 
funds, two other major funding sources may be available. The first of these consists 
of the community development monies provided by the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974, In cooperation with the cities in the County, Marin 
County has applied for funds available to "urban counties". (The population of 
Mill Valley by itself is not large enough to qualify for these funds.) The community 
development funds could be used for sewer improvements, park acquisition and 
development or other public facilities such as roads and paths, Present Federal 
administrative guidelines favor use of these monies for programs which will assist 

or support low- and moderate-income housing programs. Thus, use of these funds 

in the Bayfront, where low- and moderate-income housing actions are proposed, 
would be appropriate. 


In addition to the community development funds, tax increment financing permitted 
under the State's Community Redevelopment Law could also be used to finance pub- 
lic improvements specified in the Plan, (See the Implementation Methods section 
for a fuller description of tax increment financing.) Developments under construc- 
tion or proposed for the Bayfront and the adjoining Alto Center would produce funds 
sufficient to finance many of the recommended actions, Cooperation with Marin 
County, if it should proceed with the redevelopment of adjacent Bayfront lands 
would be appropriate. 
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PU RePO:S'E 


The proposals of the Circulation Element serve to promote Goal 8 of the Goal 
Framework, "Provide the means of moving people which reduces dependence 

on the automobile and mitigate impacts of necessary automobile usage", and other 
objectives listed under the Goal. Therefore, the aim of the Circulation Element is 
to balance satisfaction of travel needs generated by both residential and non- 
residential activities within the community with achievement of a satisfying and 
healthful environment within which to live and work. The policies and proposals of 
this Element recognize the high degree of interdependency that exists between the 
transportation system and existing and potential land uses. The basic philosophy 
which underlies the Plan's proposals is that the sole function of circulation facilities 
is to serve the requirements generated by the various land uses. However, the other 
elements of the Plan which have dealt with community land use have recognized 
that the present land use pattern and present location and design of circulation facil- 
ities impose restrictions which can be altered only at unacceptably high social and 
dollar costs. 


The Circulation Element is designed to consider the array of trip types, including the 
home-to-work, whose peaking characteristics more heavily burden the transportation 
system, and non-work trips, such as schools, shopping, business, social, and recrea- 
tion purposes. It recognizes the need to provide alternatives to unrestricted use of 
the private auto, and recognizes as well that a significant portion of the population 
does not have access to a private auto for all trip purposes or may not wish to use an 
auto for all trip purposes. The proposals also recognize that walking and biking are 
both important means of transportation for purposes other than just recreation and 
therefore consider these transportation modes as fundamental components of the 
Citywide circulation system. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Daily travel in Mill Valley is characterized by heavy movement in and out of the 
community. Over fifty percent of the trips made daily in the area cross the City 
limits. Well over seventy-five percent of the home-to-work trips have their desti- 
nations outside Mill Valley; since the latter occur during a few hours in the morning 
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Figure 
EXISTih 75) IC VOLUMES (24 HOUR COUNTS) 


andev iced on the access roads is significant. The accompany- 
ing diasra: _affic volumes on major roadways. Mill Valley's topo- 
graphy 1 pine to make the community into a large cul-de-sac. 

All tri: e the community use only a few access routes; East 
Blithe« ses receive the bulk of this travel, (This out-of-the-way 


location does have the advantage of reducing through traffic to an almost insignifi- 
cant level, since Highway 101 carries almost all long-distance trips.) The heavy, 
outbound traffic has created major problems in three places: (1) Tamalpais Valley 
Junction, (2) East Blithedale Avenue between Camino Alto and the freeway, and 
(3) East Blithedale west of Camino Alto to Lytton Square. 


> 
Peak hour traffic directed towards Sua Francisco and the Marin communities south of 
Mill Valley favors the Miller-Almonte route to Highway 101. Combining with traffic 
from Tamalpais Valley and areas along Highway 1, it creates severe congestion prob- 
lems at Tam Junction. In light of certain environmental and community quality con- 
straints, it is not considered desirable to expand the capacity of this intersection, 


Southbound trips have the alternative of using the East Blithedale connection to the 
freeway, but there they are added to trips bound to Strawberry Point and Tiburon- 
Belvedere and north along Highway 101. The consequence has been congestion along 
the two-lane section of East Blithedale near Alto Center. As the number of trips 
made in the Mill Valley area increases in the future, the Tam Junction capacity con- 
straint will force yet more cars onto this section of East Blithedale, making expansion 
of the roadway to four lanes imperative. 


Heavier use of East Blithedale east of Camino Alto as an access route to the freeway 
has the effect of increasing use of the same road from Lytton Square and the western 
parts of the City. However, because of the narrowness and crooked alignment of 
the roadway as well as the short setback of housing from the road, this section of 
East Blithedale is much more suitable to use by local traffic than to use as a major 
arterial, Traffic along this portion of East Blithedale numbers as many as 11,500 ve- 
hicles per day producing adverse impacts on the adjacent neighborhoods in terms of 
noise, air pollution, and safety. In addition to these three problem areas, weekend 
recreation travel congests Mill Valley's road system, especially along the major 
access routes, 


Future residential development will affect the traffic pattern primarily in the eastern 
parts of the City. While some infilling of residential areas is expected in west Mill 
Valley, the major vacant parcels are all located to the east; completion of the 
Shelter Ridge and related developments as well as development oriented towards 
Camino Alto north of East Blithedale will constitute about 80 percent of the devel- 
opment expected for Mill Valley asa whole. (The Shelter Ridge area will get fully 
two-thirds of the total development.) The proximity of these developments to High- 
way 101 will probably cause their residents to be dependent on areas outside of 

Mill Valley for work and services to a degree even greater than that characteristic 
of the City's current population, The result will be still heavier traffic on East 
Blithedale between US 101 and Camino Alto and Miller Avenue east of Camino Alto. 
If present auto use patterns were to continue, completion of the Shelter Ridge area 
developments would create congestion problems on and near the East Blithedale-101 
interchange. 


Public transportation in Mill Valley is provided by the Golden Gate Bridge, High- 
way and Transportation District, which runs six bus routes through the community. 
While Golden Gate carries substantial intra-county travel, under contract with the 
Marin Transit District, by far the bulk of its Mill Valley patronage (upwards of 75 
percent) is directed towards work locations in San Francisco, Approximately 30 per- 
cent of the total trips from Mill Valley to San Francisco go via Golden Gate Transit. 
Except for Golden Gate's routes along ast Blithedale and Miller Avenues, there is 
currently no local transit service. 


Mill Valley joins the County-wide bicycle trail system by routes along Miller Avenue, 
Camino Alto, and the Northwestern Pacific Railroad right-of way. Connecting 

routes on City streets lead to Lytton Square and into the adjacent hill neighborhoods; 
cyclists share most of these routes with auto traffic. Pedestrianways in the City 
follow the major streets with stairways and footpaths providing more direct access 

in hill areas. Hiking trails -- including the Dipsea, Tenderfoot, and Zigzag trails 
and numerous fire roads -- allow travel by foot to Mt. Tamalpais, the Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area, and other County open space areas. 


SPE Gib hes ROIs edie: 


Provision of the facilities which accommodate the circulation needs of the community 
cannot be separated from consideration of the uses which generate the need nor the 
physical and social fabric of the area within which these transportation elements 
must be fitted. It is estimated that the existing residential population of Mill Valley 
and the Homestead area produces approximately 55,500 person trips per day, of which 
23 percent are for home-to-work purposes and the balance for shopping, business, or 
social purposes. Assuming development to the level permitted in the housing portion 
of the Plan, 76,500 person trips per day could be generated. The major portion of 
the new trips would originate in the East Mill Valley area. The specific policies of 
this section are intended, therefore, to balance satisfaction of travel needs with the 
achievement of a satisfying and healthful living and working environment. The first 
of the specific policies addresses the relationship between land use and circulation, 
while the balance of the policies speak to the specific requirements for transit, auto, 
pedestrian, and bicycle use. 


LAND USE/CIRCULATION POLICIES 
The following policies shall apply. 


PROTECTED NEIGHBORHOODS. Existing residential neighborhoods shall be pro- 
tected from intrusion by heavy through traffic movements. Specifically, through 
traffic use of Sycamore and Locust Avenues and La Goma Street within the Central 
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Triangle area, Montford, Molino, and Edgewood Avenues, and Throckmorton, 
Cascade, and Marion Avenues should be discouraged. Additionally, use of East 
Blithedale as a thoroughfare should be discouraged and through traffic directed in- 
stead to Miller Avenue. 


PERMITTED RESIDENTIAL DENSITIES. Development of vacant unplatted lands whose 
sole means of access is via existing residential streets shall be limited to densities 
which will not produce substantial increases in traffic volumes on those streets, For 
the purpose of administering this policy, traffic volumes exceeding 20 percent of the 
current 1974 volumes shall be considered substantial. Where more than one vacant, 
unplatted site would contribute vehicular traffic to the residential street, the aggre- 
gated densities shall not produce traffic increases beyond the 20 percent level. If 
the existing neighborhood street fails to meet the City's current subdivision road 
standards and cannot be brought up to this standard without disruption of significant 
vegetation, land forms, hydrological processes, and existing residential structures 
and sites, and without excessive improvement cost to the City, a maximum density 

of one dwelling unit per five acres shall be required except for already recorded lots. 
However, where two or more adjoining platted lots are in single ownership, they 
shall be considered as a single parcel for purposes of determining allowable density. 


RESTRICTIONS IN SLOPE INSTABILITY AREAS. Development shall be prohibited on 
lands where road access and provision of water, gas, sewer, and power lines can 

only be provided by transecting land with severe slope instability problems. This re- 
quirement serves to protect the public against later term maintenance costs and elimin- 
ates potential safety problems created by the disruption of road, power, water, and 
sewer connections. 


PRIMARY GROWTH AREAS, Major new growth, both residential and commercial, 
shall be limited to those areas of the City which have immediate access to designated 
major arterials and are well located to be served by both inter- and intra-city transit. 
Areas of the City which meet these conditions are: a) Upper and Lower Miller 
Avenue, 2) the Alto Bowl area, and c) portions of the Bayfront lands. 


AUTOMOBILE CIRCULATION POLICIES 


The primary roadway network consisting of major arterials and neighborhood collector 
streets is shown in Figure C2. The following specific policies shall apply. 


MAJOR ARTERIALS. The primary means of auto access to and from Mill Valley shall 
be provided by the combination of Miller Avenue and its extension to US 101, and 
East Blithedale east of Camino Alto. The latter should be constructed to four lanes 


along the entire length. Use of East Blithedale west of Camino Alto should be discouraged 


and traffic encouraged onto Miller Avenue via Camino Alto. Initially, this objective 
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should be achieved by assigning a major portion of the traffic signal interval to left 
turn movements from East Blithedale east of Camino Alto onto Camino Alto when 
approaching from US 101, but ultimately the intersection should be reconstructed to 
provide a more direct connection of Camino Alto and the portion of East Blithedale 

to the east of Camino Alto. Improvements should also be made to the Miller Avenue/ 


Camino Alto intersection to accommodate traffic diverted from the residential portion 
of East Blithedale. 3 
The City should support efforts to improve access to Miller Avenue via State Route | 
and Almonte Boulevard in order to encourage use of Miller Avenue in preference to 
East Blithedale. Road improvements along this section will not require any substan- 
tial changes in topography or vegetation along the Almonte Boulevard portion of the 
route. Consideration should be given to bypassing the existing Tam Junction commer- 
cial area as recommended in the Tamalpais Valley Planning Area Plan. However, 

to achieve this would most likely require use of redevelopment powers to ensure that 
the roadway does not encroach on the adjoining marshlands. Access to fronting 
properties should be coordinated to eliminate the type of access problems which 
presently interfere with traffic movement on the existing roadway. Where feasible, 
curbside parking should be eliminated to improve traffic efficiency and safety. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLECTOR STREETS. Nine local residential streets are designated 
as neighborhood collector streets (See Figure C2). Although the rugged topography 
of Mill Valley has produced a road network without a clear or consistent hierarchy of 
routes, portions of these nine streets tend to collect vehicular trips from the other 
circuitous hill roads and funnel them down to Miller and East Blithedale Avenues. 

No major alteration should be made to these roads since such changes would necessi~ 
tate severe disruption of land forms and stream channels, destruction of major vegeta- 
tion, and alteration of the character of the adjoining residential areas. However, 
small-scale improvements which reduce hazards to motorists and pedestrians caused 
by inadequate sight lines, constricted land widths, and on-street parking conflicts, 
should be undertaken where possible, In particular, steps should be taken to limit 
on-street parking along these routes and replacement off-street parking provided, 
Along West Blithedale and Summit Avenues, pedestrians should be encouraged to use 
the parallel Corte Madera and Tamalpais Avenues, respectively. 


SYCAMORE AVENUE RESTRICTIONS. Use of Sycamore Avenue as a substitute en- 
trance and exit route to the City should be avoided. 


LYTTON SQUARE CIRCULATION, Through traffic should be routed around the 

Lytton Square commercial area to enable the Square to be more of a pedestrian orient- 
ed focus and to provide better circulation and parking facilities in the area. No fur- 
ther substantial modifications to the circulation system should be made until an analysis 
has been completed and a specific plan approved. 
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PUBLIC TRANSIT 
The major provisions for public transit are shown in Figure C2. 
Specific elements which make up the public transit system are set forth below. 


INTER-CITY SERVICE. Inter-city service is presently the responsibility of the 
Golden Gate Bridge, Highway and Transportation District, with service provided 
along Miller Avenue, East Blithedale, and Camino Alto. (Golden Gate Transit 
service within the County is provided under the auspices of the Marin County Transit 
District.) It is estimated that the Golden Gate buses presently carry about 30 per- 
cent of the Mill Valley home-to-work trips destined for places of work outside the 
community. In order to avoid future congestion problems along East Blithedale be- 
tween Camino Alto and US 101 and along Miller Avenue, and to reduce the potential 
for unacceptable air pollution, it shall be necessary to achieve at least 40 percent 
transit use for home-to-work trips and to achieve greater use of transit for non-work 
related travel. It shall thus be necessary to expand present Golden Gate bus service 
beyond the present level and to support it with local transit service as described 


below. 


LOCAL TRANSIT SERVICE. Provision of local transit service should be provided in 
order to: a) facilitate greater use of transit for home-to-work trips, b) eliminate 
extensive parking areas in Central and East Mill Valley, which would otherwise be 
needed to serve inter-city transit users, c) relieve present and avoid future traffic 
congestion problems which would otherwise occur, d) provide mobility for persons 
who, because of age, income, or disability, have no or limited access to a private 
auto, e) reduce air and noise pollution, f) provide transportation for those who 
cannot or prefer not to drive, g) conserve energy and fuel, and h) to encourage 
shopping in Mill Valley. A key factor presently limiting use of transit for home-to- 
work purposes is limited off-street parking for bus commuters. Based upon projected 
travel demand, it is estimated that 19 acres of parking will be needed to accommodate 
40 percent transit use for home-to-work trips if local transit feeder service is not 
provided, This assumes that 75 percent of the commuters drive and park their car, 
and the balance either walk, bike, or are driven to and from the bus stops. Given 
the existing land development pattern of Mill Valley, it would be virtually impossi- 
ble to provide 19 acres of parking in convenient locations for Golden Gate Transit 
riders, 


With provision of local transit service, commuter parking demand, again assuming 40 
percent commuter use, would be reduced to five acres. Provision of local transit in 
Mill Valley will be difficult and expensive in comparison to most communities due to 
the narrow roads, steep grades, and discontinuous road network. Local transit vehicles 
must be small (probably eight to twelve passenger vehicles) in order to operate on the 
local streets, and to allow greater flexibility to respond to varying use needs. 


However, extensive routing of vehicles will be inefficient because of the discon- 
tinuity of the roads. Two types of service are recommended. First, to accommodate 
home-to-work travel, fixed-route service during the peak hour is proposed for 
neighborhood collector routes as shown in Figure C2. With the exception of the 
remote and sparsely developed areas in the northwest portion of Mill Valley, the 
proposed routing could be within 1000 feet of most residences, The exact routing, 
however, should be developed based upc actual operating experiences. A second 
type of service could function during the balance of the day in the form of "dial- 
a-ride," wherein the local bus is routed to your home when called, in combination 
with a fixed-route but not necessarily fixed-schedule service. Buses responding 

to calls in a given neighborhood could return along a designated route and pick up 
passengers at regular stops. During commute times, most local buses could discharge 
passengers at Golden Gate Transit stops; at other hours, service could be focused 

on local destinations, such as shopping and recreation facilities in Mill Valley and 
adjoining areas. A portion of the local bus service might be provided by a business- 
mens'-shoppers' shuttle service. 


The provision of local transit service will be costly. However, when compared to 
public expenditures required to widen roads and provide off-street parking for con- 
tinued auto uses, indirect public costs such as air pollution, and private expenditures 
on private auto travel such as gas, auto insurance, license fees and maintenance, 
expenditures on local transit would be a wise investment. 


All future transit systems, where feasible, should provide bike racks on their transit 
vehicles. 


PEDESTRIANWAYS AND HIKING TRAILS 


One of the key factors contributing to the quality of life in Mill Valley is the pedes- 
trian-oriented environment which permits easy access from most residential areas to 
the major open space recreation resources of southern Marin. Moreover, the restric- 
tions placed on auto use by the existing road system and the small-scale of the 
community make walking a viable alternative to the auto for non-recreation travel. 
In order to protect and enhance the present pedestrian orientation, the following 
policies shall apply. 


MAINTENANCE AND RESTORATION OF EXISTING WALKWAYS. The early plat- 
ting of Mill Valley provided for a system of pathways and stairways to compensate 
for the lack of cross streets produced by fitting roads to the contours of the land. 
Over the years many of these pedestrian links have fallen into disrepair and their 
function has been ignored. Fortunately, the City has now begun a program of restor- 
ing these pedestrian routes. This program should be continued and all existing 
rights-of-way protected, 


PROVISION OF NEW WALKWAYS. New walkways and stairways should be 
considered for addition to the system where feasible. 


ON-STREET PEDESTRIANWAYS. Figure C2 designates a series of roadways along 
which special accommodations should be provided for pedestrians. These routes 
have been selected to provide access to off-road trails within the open space lands 
and links to transit stops and community-serving retail areas. Where possible, separ- 
ate paths should be provided parallel to or adjoining the roadway. However, along 
many portions of the designated routes this is not possible, and pedestrians must 
share the roadway with autos. The main routes where this problem occurs are along 
Tamalpais and Corte Madera Avenues. To minimize these conflicts, the parallel 
streets, Summit and West Blithedale Avenue, are designated as neighborhood collec- 
tor routes. Auto traffic should be encouraged to use these routes in preference to 
Tamalpais and Corte MaderaAvenues, Additionally, the road surface on Tamalpais 
and Corte Madera Avenues should be marked in a manner identifying the pedestrian 
function of the streets. 


The existing pathway along the west side of Throckmorton should be improved. The 
roadway surface along Cascade Drive should be designated ina manner similar to 
Tamalpais and Corte Madera Avenues. Here, however, it will be possible to pro- 
vide a separate pathway along a portion of the route. 


All new development along designated pedestrian routes shall be prohibited from 
locating parking surfaces or structures, mail boxes, fences or any other barrier 
along the roadway edge in a manner which would impede pedestrian movement 
and prevent construction of a separate pedestrian walkway. 


OFF-ROAD HIKING TRAILS. Figure C2 depicts the off-road hiking trail network. 
The network originates at Kite Hill and the golf course area and connects with the 
fire roads and equestrian trails in the North Ridge area and with the Old Mountain 
Railroad Grade Trail. It further connects with Tamalpais Avenue via the Myrtle 
Avenue right-of-way and continues over to the Cascade Canyon Area and the Zig 
Zag and Tenderfoot trails, with additional paths along Corte Madera Creek as well 
as Richardson Bay. An additional trail linking the Bayfront and Alto Center area is 
also recommended. Where paths are shown along the same route as bikeways, separ- 
ate accommodations should be provided. 


EQUESTRIAN TRAILS 


Special provisions should be made to provide eavestrian access from the Tennessee 
Valley, North Ridge and Alto areas to the horse ring, whether located as at 
present along the Bayfront or relocated to an alternative site. 


BIKEWAYS 


The road pattern and road width make it virtually impossible to provide for separate 
bike lanes in most parts of Mill Valley. Any attempt to provide separate bicycle 
accommodations within the existing roadways is likely to produce conditions more 
hazardous than if bicycles shared the travel lanes with autos, It is proposed, there- 
fore, that bicyclists use the same lanes @3 automobiles. Along routes with heavy 
bicycle use, special markings should be provided to remind motorists of the dual use 
of the roadway. 


Within East Mill Valley, there still exist opportunities to provide for well-designed 
bikeways. Figure C2 indicates the Bayfront network which should make use of the 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad right-of-way, anda route paralleling the new section 
of Sycamore Avenue connecting with a bikeway along Arroyo Corte Madera. These 
bikeways would connect to bikeways in Tiburon, Sausalito and Corte Madera and 
expand upon the existing bike route along Almonte and Miller Avenues. 


GENERAL. Motorized vehicles other than fire or police which should be prohibited 
from the designated trails and walkways. Non-native plants, such as broom, should 
be controlled by removal or trimming along roadways and trails where they impair 
safety or visual amenities. 


PARKING 


The City's policy on parking is critical on several accounts. Among these are the 
visual impacts created by parked vehicles, the potential for interference with traffic 
movements, preemption of land which might better be used for other purposes, and 
the need to reconcile provision of parking (and thus encouragement of auto use) with 
policies promoting greater use of public transit. The policies are provided as a basis 
for guiding the City's actions regarding parking. 


COMMUTER PARKING. Provision of parking for commuters should be minimized by 
providing good local transit service. The City should consider providing additional 
bicycle parking for commuters. As already noted, without local transit, land 
required for commuter parking would be approximately 19 acres, if inter-city transit 
ridership rose to 40 percent of all work trips related to destinations outside the City. 
Small-scale lots should be provided near Lytton Square, along Miller Avenue, and 
in the Alto Center area. 


RESIDENTIAL PARKING, Parking requirements for new residential development lo- 
cated in close proximity to major transit service should be set ata lower level than 
in areas where access to public transit is limited, This will also serve to deter multi- 
ple automobile ownership in these areas and thus auto dependency. The opposite 
policy should be maintained in remote hill areas where transit is less feasible. Here, 
stringent parking requirements reflecting the dependency on the auto should be 


required, Specifically, variances should not be given from the required number of 
spaces, and the siting of the off-street parking should be restricted to portions of 
the site which eliminate conflicts with auto movements along the already constricted 
roadways and which do not interfere with pedestrian movements along the street. 


COMMERCIAL PARKING. With provision of local transit, the City's parking 
standards for commercial uses should %e reduced to encourage greater use of transit. 
To further promote transit use, consideration should be given to establishing maximum 
parking standards which cannot be exceeded. Off-street parking facilities should 

be provided at the perimeter of the Lytton Square commercial area to enable the 
Square to be more pedestrian oriented, However, no further substantial modifica- 
tions to the parking arrangement in Lytton Square should be made until an analysis 
has been completed and a new specific plan approved, Commercial parking should 
take precedence over commuter parking in the Lytton Square area. Limited employee 
parking should also be provided for in commercial areas. 


RECREATION-RELATED PARKING, Provision of parking for major outdoor recrea- 
tion areas is difficult since accommodation of the automobile tends to preempt land 
needed for recreation use and also disrupts the scenic quality of the recreation area. 
In order to avoid these problems, the City should secure agreement with the school 
districts for use of school parking facilities located at Tam High, Middle School, 

and other school sites and with owners of private off-street parking lots in commercial 
areas for weekend use by recreationalists. In the Bayfront area, provisions should be 
made for the unloading of non-motorized boats at the boat dock. Parking, however, 
for autos and boat trailers should not be provided in the area immediately adjoining 
the Bay or its related marshes. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Regulatory changes, which should be undertaken to implement the circulation policies 
and circulation-related capital improvements, are outlined below. The Implementa- 
tion Element provides a description of possible sources of funding for transit, pedestrian, 
and bicycle accommodations. 


REGULATORY METHODS 


The land capacity ordinance has already been mentioned as a major implementation 
method for open space, conservation, and safety objectives. It should also incorpor- 
ate provisions tying permitted density to the accessibility of the site in accordance 
with the policies set forth in this Element. Additionally, a thorough review should 
be made of the City's parking standards, and modifications made to discourage con- 
tinued dependency on the auto as the primary means of transportation. 


CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 


With East Mill Valley, the following capital improvement actions should be con- 
sidered: 1) widening of East Blithedale in the vicinity of Alto Center to four lanes; 
2) construction of Sycamore Avenue, both the roadway and adjoining bikeway; 

3) improvement of the Camino Alto/East Blithedale intersection; and 4) securing 
the existing Northwestern Pacific Railroad right-of-way and construction of a separ- 
ate hiking path, bikeway, and equestrian path within the right-of-way. Improvement 
of East Blithedale should proceed before the Sycamore Avenue construction, other- 
wise it is likely motorists will begin to use Sycamore Avenue as a major entrance 
and exit to the City in preference to East Blithedale. This travel pattern should not 
be permitted to develop. The Sycamore Avenue Extention should be designed and 
constructed to provide flexible controls to restrict through traffic from the frontage 
road to Camino Alto. A high priority should be given to securing the Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad right-of-way with construction of the hiking path, equestrian trail 
and bikeway scheduled to coincide with other Bayfront improvements. The actual 
timing of construction will depend upon the revenue sources used for these 
improvements. 


Within the Lytton Square area, the first priority should be given to development of 
off-street parking facilities so as to provide a more pedestrian oriented focus with- 
in the Lytton Square area. 


TRANSIT TAX RATE ELECTION 


Perhaps the most crucial implementation step to be taken is the establishment of local 
transit service. Immediate action should be taken to determine the most feasible ad- 
ministrative, operating and financing arrangements for local transit. The Marin 
County Transit District already exists as a taxing and transit planning agency. The 
next step should be setting up of a transit tax rate election. Due to the previous 
failure of a County-wide transit tax rate election, consideration should be given toa 
sub-district election for southern Marin or for Mill Valley and the immediately adjoin- 
ing areas. This will require more detailed determination of the capital cost of transit 
equipment as well as estimates of ongoing operating costs, projected revenues and level 
of assistance available from the Federal Urban Mass Transit Administration capital 
grant program and the recently enacted Transit Operating Subsidy funds. To be eligi- 
ble for the latter, transit service must be in operation and the need for operating 
subsidies documented. Further study should be given to operating responsibility; two 
alternatives are possible. The present arrangement between the Marin County Transit 
District and Golden Gate Bridge, Highway and Transportation District, where the 
County District contracts with Golden Gate for service, could be used, or the 

Marin County Transit Transit District could operate and maintain the service itself. 
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COMMUNITY DESIGN ELEMENT 


PUR PO SE 


The Community Design Element of the General Plan provides the means of ensuring 
that the unique character imparted to Mill Valley by the combination of topography, 
vegetation, and man-made structures is both protected and utilized to the benefit 
of the community. This Element is directed specifically towards achievement of 
Goal 3, "The natural environment should visually dominate the character of 

Mill Valley", Goal 5, "Mill Valley's small town character and appearance, its 
sense of community, and its historic values should be retained and enhanced", and 
the related objectives set forth in the Goal Framework. The community design 
policies and directives are also integrally tied to each of the other Plan Elements 
and serve as a means of promoting both a functional and aesthetically compatible 
fit of the permitted land uses, the physical environment, and the public facilities 
necessary to accommodate permitted uses. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Community design is an elusive yet all-encompassing concern that can be thought 
of as the quality of experiences associated with the community. The range of 
experiences is broad and extends from one's immediate home and setting to a larger 
neighborhood, to the whole community, and to the interrelationships among these 
experiences and the experiences associated with areas outside the community. For 
descriptive purposes, the factors contributing to community design can be thought 
of as three highly interrelated components. The first of these components is struc- 
ture, which is the physical arrangement of the parts of the community setting. The 
second is scale, which includes the physical extent and size of the setting as well 
as of the parts, such as buildings and roads, of which it is comprised. The third 
component is appearance, or the visual experiences generated by one's exposure 

to the community setting. In effect, it is one's perceptual responses to both the 
natural and man-made physical elements and their arrangements which establish 
the sense of scale and which form an identifiable structure for the community. Each 
of these components and the elements which contribute to each are discussed below 
as they apply to Mill Valley. 
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COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 


The two key determinants of the City's physical structure have been the area's 
natural features and past and present transportation facilities. The steep, eastward- 
extending ridges of Mt. Tamalpais and the waters of Upper Richardson Bay have 
until now served as physical barriers to. urbanization. This has resulted in the 
confinement of development to the levul central valley, the smaller valleys branch- 
ing off from it, and the lower hill slopes. Similarly, road access to the City has 
been limited to the Almonte-Miller Avenue and East Blithedale Avenue approaches. 
With the conversion of the railroad right-of-way along Miller Avenue to auto use, 
that route -- and not East Blithedale, which had been designed to serve as a resi- 
dential street -- became the City's main traffic artery. 


This in turn attracted commercial uses to this access corridor. Similar conditions 
have produced the dominant mode of commercial activity at Lytton Square. The 
Square originally served as the rail transfer point between San Francisco and adja- 
cent Mt. Tamalpais. Later, commercial uses which had sprung up at this site were 
sustained by auto access permitted by the wider Miller Avenue right-of-way, but 
were limited by both the remoteness of the area from the main transportation corri- 
dor of Marin County - US 101 - and by the hilly terrain of the immediately adjoin- 
ing lands. A weaker commercial modehas begun to develop in the Alto Center area 
in response to both the improved access from US 101 via East Blithedale and the 
addition of population in the northeast portion of the City. 


In addition to the commercial district and the rugged topography which has estab- 
lished the outer limits of the community, there exists a series of residential subareas. 
For the most part, these residential subareas are distinguishable more by their 
differences of natural setting and vegetation than by their architecture. The accom- 
panying diagram identifies the major subareas. 


The combination of relatively unaltered natural areas, a simple and limited road 
network, and distinctive commercial and residential districts has produced a commun- 
ity structure which is easily remembered both in its entirety and its individual parts. 


COMMUNITY SCALE 


One of Mill Valley's main attractions has long been its small-town feeling or scale. 
The major factors contributing to this are: the readily apparent physical limits of 

the older portion of the City caused by the surrounding hill and water forms; the 
dense vegetation which dominates and often hides the roads, homes, and other build- 
ings; the narrow neighborhood roads; the limited number of major (yet relatively 
narrow) roads; and the predominance of moderate-scale, one- and two-story struc- 
tures even in the commercial areas. The scale of a community, however, entails 
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more than just the size of buildings or roads. It also includes the distances one 

travels from home to school, to play, or to shop. In Mill Valley, these distances 

still remain at a length at which it is reasonable to walk or bike to various community- 
oriented activities from most residential areas. Finally, the sense of scale is 
influenced by one's perception of the level of activity as expressed in numbers of 
people and vehicles present. Once again, the physical constraints placed on 

access to the community have produced a road network and commercial areas which 
cannot support intensive use. The resulting level of activity is equivalent to that 
generally associated with smaller, more isolated communities. 


COMMUNITY APPEARANCE 


Each of the previous aspects, community structure and community scale, are inte- 
grally tied to community appearance. For example, one's visual experiences tell 
whether a particular place is in or out of scale, convey a sense of containment, or 
weave together an historic sense of the community. Some of the major factors con- 
tributing to the distinctive appearance of Mill Valley are shown in Figures CDI and 
CD2. Each of these is briefly discussed below. 


SENSE OF PLACE. Mill Valley, due to its juxtaposition to Mt. Tamalpais, 
Richardson Bay and other major natural landmarks, has an unusually well-developed 
sense of place within the larger regional setting. This is further reinforced by the 
distinctiveness of the community structure and scale already discussed, as well as 
by individual elements such as extremely narrow roads and special settings like 
Lytton Square which set it apart from other communities. 


RELATIONSHIP TO NATURE. At both the City and local scales, an unusually inti- 
mate relationship exists between the residential and commercial areas and the 
natural setting. At the City scale, many of the natural ridgelines still remain un- 
altered and provide the dominant visual backdrop for the community. Similarly, the 
Bayfront lands still remain open and provide both visual and physical access to the 
waters of Upper Richardson Bay. In addition to the ridgelines, prominent hill tops 
and slopes such as Kite Hill and Alto Hill remain unbuilt upon and establish a close 
physical and visual relationship to developed areas even in the eastern portion of 
the City. And in areas where development has occurred, the natural elements are 
still dominant. This relationship is threatened, however, at night by use of high 
intensity lighting along City streets. Creeks, groves of redwood, grass hills studded 
with oaks, marshes, and chaparral-covered slopes are commonplace as one drives 

or walks about the City. From almost any place in the City one experiences views 
of the natural features and it is only several minutes walking distance to areas still 
untouched by development. 


CONTAINMENT AND SEPARATION. The sense of community scale and structure 
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is imparted in large part by the visual containment of the community and its separ- 
ation from other nearby communities. It is the unaltered ridgelines of Blithedale 
Ridge, East Corte Madera Ridge, Kite Hill, and Alto Hill, the densely vegetated 
hill slopes along the City's south edge, and the waters of Richardson Bay which are 
the main contributing factors. Within the City, smaller scale natural forms and 
elements produce a similar effect of containment and separation for the various 
residential and commercial districts. } 


HISTORIC CONTINUITY. The visual experiences associated with Mill Valley are 
like a mosaic, with the various bits and pieces conveying a story of the City's 
origin and development. Once again, the natural features are important since they 
speak of the area's origin. Also of importance are buildings that represent the 
various stages of development of the community. Some of the most important of 
these are shown in Figure CD2. Equally important are the newer additions to the 
City which express the values of the present age. Fortunately, the City's older 
elements have generally been respected and many of the new elements developed 

in compatible manner. Table CD1 describes the significance of historic resources. 


In summary, the community design of Mill Valley is one of great diversity and 
richness. These attributes are readily apparent upon initial exposure to the City; 
however, fuller appreciation can only be gained by careful exploration of the 
many neighborhoods, special districts, and natural areas which constitute the City. 


SP ECLEVG se OgelG ES. 


Specific community design policies are addressed to the following objectives: 

1) preservation of the positive attributes of the physical and visual structure of 

the City; 2) retention of the small-scale character of the community; 3) integra- 
tion and subordination of new development with and to the natural setting, both 

as viewed during the day and nighttime; 4) retention of the distinctiveness of the 
various residential and commercial areas which constitute the City; 5) protection 
of natural and man-made heritage resources; and 6) control of street lighting in all 
areas to maintain the dominance of the natural setting. In brief, the specific pol- 
icies of the Community Design Element are heavily oriented toward conservation of 
the present community environment. However, the policies are also directed 
toward enhancement of the community setting where visual deficiencies presently 
exist, 


NATURAL FEATURES OF CITYWIDE SIGNIFICANCE 


Figure CDI identifies natural features of major design significance. The elements 
shown provide both physical and visual separation of Mill Valley from adjacent com- 
munities and are the main components of the major views which prevail on the 
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TABLE CD-1A HERITAGE RESOURCES (ARCHITECTURAL) 


NAME 


Ne 


Zi 


IZ. 


13. 


The Maples 


Gardner Villa 


. House 


. Treehaven 
. Bus Station 


. Outdoor Art Clubhouse 


House 


House 


. Cottages 


. John Reeds' Sawmill 


Evans House 


House 


Steamboat House 


‘LOCATION 
352 Miller 
239 Miller 


230 Miller 


123 Molino 

Lytton Square 

1 West Blithedale Avenue 
21 Lovell Avenue 

64 Lovell Avenue 


35,37 ,39 Cascade Way 


Cascade and Molino 


100 Summit 
60 Summit 


15 Tamalpais Avenue 


VALUE OR REASON 
Built in 1890 for Jacob Gardner 
New England influence (1803) 


Original carriage house in rear of 
wooden house, doric-columned porch 


Balconied, shingled house (1891) 
Architectural interest 

Designed by Bernard Maybeck (1906) 
Interesting detailed house (1891) 
Small residence, unchanged(1891) 


Summer cottages of interlocking timbers 


(1900) 


Mill, from which town derives its name 


(1836) 
Bungalow style (1907) 
Victorian Rambler 


Designed in shape of a ferryboat (1893) 
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NAME 
14. Cottage 
15. Home 
16. House 
17. Billings House 
18. The Arches 
19. House 
20. House 
21. Falch House 
22. House 
23. House 
24. House 
25. Harvey Klyce House 


LOCATION 
19 Lower Alcatraz 


205 West Blithedale Avenue 


315 Eldridge 
160 Corte Madera Avenue 


95 MaGee Avenue 


216 Corte Madera Avenue 


418 Throckmorton Avenue 


448 Throckmorton Avenue 


167 Lovell Avenue 


465 Throckmorton Avenue 


146 Cascade Avenue 


501 Throckmorton Avenue 


VALUE OR REASON 
Strong "folk" character 


Remainder of adobe incorporated into 
house (1883-1973) 


Maybeck-designed shingle house 
Large, woodsy, redwood house (1891) 


Late victorian in character with Queen 
Anne octagonal tower (1891) 


Victorian with alternating fishscale and 
diamond siding house (1892) 


Late Victorian Architecture with Classic 
Revival details (1893) 


Domed topped tower, many gables 
(1894 & 1905) 


Redwood-shingled cottage (1895) 


Colonial Revival house, possibly by 
Willis Polk (1893) 


Eastern Shingle Style Farmhouse 


Shingle Style house (1900) 


ZAG) 


NAME 
26. Burlwood 
27. Washington House 
28. House 
29. Ralston White Memorial Retreat 


(Garden of Allah) 


LOCATION 
565 Throckmorton Avenue 
276 Cascade Avenue 


45 Ralston Avenue 


2 El Capitan Avenue 


VALUE OR REASON 
Three-story Tudor Mansion (1891) 
Designed by Willis Polk (c. 1895) 


Designed by Harvey Harris, distinctive 
carved door and clearstory. 


Interior designed by Willis Polk (1912) 
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TABLE CD-1B HERITAGE RESOURCES (SITES OR FEATURES) 


NAME 
1. Former Indian Midden 


2. Indian Midden Sites and 


Former Rancheria 


3. Indian Midden 


4. Former Indian Midden 


5. Indian Midden 


6. Indian Midden - former 


7. Indian Midden 


8. Cascade Reservoir (City) 


9. Cascade Falls and Rock 


Formations 


10. Three Wells and Rock 


Formations 


11. Marsh Japanese Garden 


LOCATION 
103 LaGoma (Mrn 10) 


Along Salt Creek Below Scott 


Valley Tennis Club (Mrn 11 & 12) 


NW of 765 Redwood Highway 
(Mrn 14) 


44 Shelley Dr. (Mrn 13) 


371 Throckmorton 
Old Mill Park 


Rear of 129 Throckmorton 


73 W. Blithedale 
Miller Park 


End of Cascade Dr. 


Cascade Park (City) 


Three Wells Park (City) 


Blithedale Park (City) 


VALUE OR REASON 
Birthplace of Chief Marin 


Archaeological 


Archaeological 


Archaeological 


Archaeological 


Archaeological 


Archaeological 


1890 - Historical 


Ecological, Geological 


Ecological, Geological 


Historical, Ecological 


designed by George Marsh (1895) 
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NAME 

12. Edgewood Botanical Garden 
(City) 

13. Kathleen Norris Park (City) 

14. Mountain Railroad R/W 

15. Sulphur Springs (now covered) 

16. Arroyo Corte Madera del 
Presidio 

17. Cascade Creek 

18. Warner Canyon Creek 

19. Ryan Creek 

20. Salt Creek 

21. Marshes 

22. Lizard Rock 


LOCATION 

434 Edgewood & Cypress 
Florence, Wildomar, Helen's 
Ln, Lockwood Ln 


W. Blithedale Canyon 


Old Mill School Playground 


Blithedale Canyon & Paralleling 
Miller Avenue 


Cascade Canyon 
Warner Canyon 


Alto Avenue 


Scott Valley 
East Mill Valley Bayfront 


Warner Canyon 


VALUE OR REASON 


Educational, Ecological 

Ecological 

Historical, 1896-1930 

"Crookedest RR in World" Graves-Wurm 


Historical, Ecological 


Ecological, Historical 
Rancho Boundary 


Ecological 
Ecological 


Historical, Ecological 
Access to Reed Adobe 


Ecological 
Ecological 


Geological 
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TABLE CD-I1C HERITAGE RESOURCES (VEGETATION) 


HERITAGE TREES 


SPECIFIC HISTORICAL 


A. Four Almond Trees 


B. Pine Trees 


C. 200 Olive Trees 


D. Redwood Treehouse 


E. Cypress Grove 


NATIVE 


F. Buckeye 


G. Willow 


LOCATION 


103-5 LaGoma 


207 W. Blithedale 


Northridge Parcel 


Between Ethel & Miller 


Easement 


Cypress Point, Shelter Ridge 


Salt Creek Behind Edna 
Maguire School 


East of Willow St. 
Alto Avenue off Hilarita 
Between Presidio & Miller 


E. Blithedale Gore 


VALUE OR REASON 


Reed Ranch Orchard (1834) 


Blithedale Sanitarium & Hotel Grounds 
(1874) 


Project (1885) 


1892 Schlingman Estate (1892) 


Heron Nesting Site 


Indicate Indian Midden Sites & Food Source 


Indicate former marshes & Present Waterways 


Access to Reed Adobe 


Scenic, Recreational 
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HERITAGE TREES 


H. 


J. 


K. 


Oak 


Redwood 


Cypress 


Pine 


Examples: 


Examples: 


LOCATION 


Boyle Park 

1 E. Blithedale, Outdoor Art 
Club Grounds 

Throckmorton R/W near Olive 
In Grassy Slope Draws 


SW Ridge from Park St. & Miller 
up Entire Cascade Canyon 


Sunnyside & Miller 
Ptn Warner Canyon Glen Drive 


SWly slope of W. Blithedale 
Canyon 


W. Blithedale and Eldridge 


Intersection 


Rear of Garden of Allah - 
El Capitan 


Cypress Avenue 
Lovell & Bernard 
Tamalpais & Madrona 
60 Summit 


768 Lovell 
460 Cascade 


VALUE OR REASON 


Size 
Size 


Size 

Old Mill Park (City) & State Historical 
Landmark 

Three Wells Park (City) 

Cascade Park (City) 

Ralston White Memorial Grove 

1885 Warner Estate 

Miller Grove (City) 

Ripley "Believe It or Not" Smallest Park 


in the World 


1929 Fire-Fallen Giants & Survivors 


Indicate former boundaries of early lots 


Indicate early estates 
Barkan Estate 


clad 


HERITAGE TREES 


L. Walnut 


Sycamore 
Elm 
Catalpa 
Locust 


M. Pepper 


Eucalyptus Examples: 


©. Magnolia 


LOCATION 


207 W. Blithedale 

Buena Vista-Oakdale 
83 Elm 
217 Miller 


Walnut Avenue 
Sycamore Avenue 
Elm Street 
Catalpa 

Locust 


Bernard Street 


Montford-Edgewood 
Ethel back of Miller & 
Throckmorton 

Camino Alto & Vasco 


230 Miller 


VALUE OR REASON 
Blithedale Hotel 
Palm Winery 
Deffebach Estate 
Wosser 

1906 Tamalpais Park 


Subdivision Street 
Names and Plantings 


Indicate windbreaks 


Old Dairy Site 


Payne Estate 


approaches to the City and from the various parts of the City. The following poli- 
cies shall apply to these elements. 


VISUALLY PROMINENT RIDGELINES. The City of Mill Valley is sharply defined 
along its northeastern boundaries by the Corte Madera and Blithedale Ridges and by 
the hillcrests of Kite and Alto Hills. These features, which are presently free from 
obtrusion by development, should bO retained in permanent open space due to their 
scenic importance. 


VISUALLY PROMINENT HILLSLOPES, The sense of containment and separation 
provided by the ridgelines is further reinforced by the steep hillslopes rising abrupt- 
ly from the valley portions of the City. As shown in Figure CDI, these include the 
lower slopes of the North Ridge area, the east- and south-facing slopes of Kite and 
Alto Hills and the steep slopes to the southwest of Almonte Boulevard and Miller 
Avenue. The latter are especially important since they define the southwesterly 
limits of the City in much the same manner as the dominant ridgelines to the north 
define the northeastern edge of the City. (Because of sightlines and distances, 

the higher Panoramic Ridge area is less visually significant from within the City of 
Mill Valley.) The natural form of these hillslopes shall be retained, along with 
associated vegetation. Where development is permitted by other provisions of this 
Plan, such development must be clustered to minimize physical and visual disrup- 
tion of the hillslopes and maintained at an elevation and scale which allows the 
hillslopes to continue as the visually dominant element as seen both from major 
approaches and viewing points of the City as well as from adjoining residential 
areas. Roads serving developed sites shall be sited and designed to minimize alter- 
ation of the natural hill slopes. Cuts and fills shall be minimized by use of 
retaining structures. 


VISUALLY SIGNIFICANT VEGETATION. The Open Space and Conservation 
Element has already addressed the natural resource value of the redwood, broadleaf 
evergreen, grassland, and marsh plant communities found throughout the City. The 
value of these plant communities is further reinforced by the scenic value they pro- 
vide. These plant materials, in combination with the land forms, are the elements 
contributing to the uniqueness and diversity of the community setting. The marsh 
vegetation of the Bayfront lands should be protected in order to maintain the visual 
experiences of viewing these areas and their wildlife and to maintain the expansive 
entry views across Richardson Bay provided by the low-lying vegetation. The grass- 
land slopes of Alto Hill and Kite Hill, which are key features of the entry views to 
the City from East Blithedale, and remaining grass slopes of Shelter Ridge, particu- 
larly those serving as the backdrop for views within the Bayfront area, should be 
retained, Where development is permitted, it should minimize disruption and dis- 
placement of the grasslands and avoid introduction of other plant species which 
would visually intrude upon the dominance of the grasslands. 
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The dense redwood and broadleaf evergreen cover which exists throughout major 
portions of the City must be retained. In those areas where further development is 
permissible, structures shall be sited in a manner which maximizes retention of 
existing trees and retains the wooded appearance of City roads such as West Blithe- 
dale, Summit, Cascade Drive, Lovell, Tamalpais, and Corte Madera Avenues. 


OPEN WATER, MUDFLATS, AND MARSHLANDS.. The open water area of Upper 
Richardson Bay and its related mudflats, marshlands, and tidelands shall be retained 
and no further reduction in these surfaces permitted. This will help ensure that the 
public can continue to enjoy the viewing of the shoreline birds and waterfowl! 
which frequent this area, and it will help preserve the expansive views across the 


Bayfront from US 101, Miller Avenue, and Camino Alto. 


CREEKS. The major creeks of the area,Arroyo Corte Madera, Cascade, Ryan, Warner, 
and Reed, along with a portion of Salt Creek serve both as special visual amenities 
and as major Citywide elements which help unify and define the physical structure 

of the City. Moreover, the presence of these creeks in their natural state is a 
continuing reminder and demonstration of the natural processes which have shaped 

and are shaping the natural environment of Mill Valley. These design values, 
therefore, further reinforce the creek preservation policies set forth in the Open 
Space and Conservation Element. Additionally, any structure constructed on a lot 
adjoining Arroyo Corte Madera, Cascade, Ryan, Warner, Reed or Salt Creeks shall be 
subject to design review prior to approval of construction. No further encroach- 
ment on these streams shall be permitted for purposes of expanding existing roadways, 
providing new roadways, or constructing other types of structures. The design of 

new or reconstructed vehicular or pedestrian crossing of these creeks should be care- 
fully reviewed to ensure that their design is compatible with continuation of the 
natural flow of the creek and the creek zone appearance. Fences should be located 
so as not to unnecessarily obstruct the creek access along it and should be of mater- 
ials which are compatible with the natural appearance of the creek area. In order 

to extend the aesthetic benefits of these creek areas to a greater number of people, 
public access to or along the creeks should be provided wherever physically feasible 
and consistent with conservation of vegetation and soils along the creek banks, 


SCENIC ROADWAYS 


Three roadways, Miller Avenue, Camino Alto, and East Blithedale east of Camino 
Alto, are designated in Figure CD1 as scenic roadways having Citywide significance. 
These roadways are especially critical since it is from these road approaches that it 

is possible to view the major components forming the Mill Valley setting and it is 
from these routes that the greatest number of persons daily experience the City. 
Specific design policies for these scenic roadways are set forth below. 
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EAST BLITHEDALE (US 101 TO CAMINO ALTO). The primary objectives for this 
City approach and exit are: 1) preservation of views of Alto Hill and Kite Hill, 
2) retention and reinforcement of an informal landscape appearance which is in 
keeping with the curvilinear roadway and its proximity to the dominant natural 
forms of Enchanted Knolls, and 3) establishment of a visual continuity between 
this portion of East Blithedale and the section of Camino Alto south of East Blithe- 
dale in order to visually communicaf} the function of these two roadways as the 
major connection to the western part of the City via Miller Avenue. In order 

to preserve the views of Kite and Alto Hills, buildings and commercial signs in 
the Alto Center shall be sited and their height limited to ensure protection of 
views, and street trees and on-site landscaping shall be grouped in a manner which 
channels views towards the hills rather than obscuring those views. 


CAMINO ALTO. Camino Alto consists of three distinctive segments, The first, 
from Miller Avenue to East Blithedale, should employ similar design standards as 

the just discussed section of East Blithedale. The second section immediately to 

the north of East Blithedale is characterized by the rise in elevation and the absence 
of trees above Blithedale, thus providing views out over the Alto area and southward 
across Upper Richardson Bay. Heavy landscaping of the roadside should be avoided 
in order to preserve the existing character and to protect views from the roadway. 
Design review for development in the adjoining downhill areas of the Alto Center 
should also ensure that views are not blocked and that special attention is given to 
the appearance of roof tops that will constitute a major element in this area's views. 
The third section of Camino Alto becomes more circuitous, and the landscape char- 
acter is dominated by dense vegetation which is in character with the open space 
function of this area of the City and consistent with the appearance of the related 
portion of the roadway in Corte Madera. This character should be reinforced where 
it is weak by supplementary tree plantings, and visual encroachment by structures 


should be avoided. 


MILLER AVENUE, Like Camino Alto, the appearance and visual experiences along 
Miller Avenue vary greatly and it is these variations which create a superb driving 
experience. In the initial section from Almonte Boulevard north to Camino Alto, 
the key visual features are the expansive views provided out over Upper Richardson 
Bay and the contrasting hill forms and tree masses along the west side of the road- 
way which produce a sense of confinement. The curvilinear road alignment 

further enhances this experience. The next section from Camino Alto west to Willow 
Street is characterized by the wide lineal roadway and the focus on adjoining 
commercial structures and distant Mt. Tamalpais. The last section from Willow 
Street to Lytton Square sharply contrasts with the preceding section, Here the pre- 
vailing feature is the lateral and overhead containment provided by the dense trees 
in this area, This serves to provide a dramatic approach to Lytton Square which is 
suddenly revealed to view. The previously adopted development plan for Miller 
Avenue has already established design criteria for this area. 
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Figure CD3 
SPECIAL SUBAREAS 


COMMERCIAL AREAS 


1. Lytton Square 3 Lower Miller 
2 Upper Miller 4 Alto Center 


SPECIAL SUBAREAS 


Mill Valley is fortunate in having both a highly identifiable Citywide physical form 
and distinctive subareas. The accompanying diagram identifies the major subareas 
of the City which are distinguished either by differences in their natural setting, by 
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differences in the design, age, and function of structures, or by barriers such as 
hills or roads. For the most part, it shall! be the City's policy to retain and en- 
hance the design character which has evolved over the years. The exception is the 
Bayfront where such a pattern has not emerged. Design guidelines are presented 
below for these areas. 


LYTTON SQUARE, UPPER MILLER i VENUE, LOWER MILLER AVENUE, AND 
ALTO CENTER. The already adopted development plans have established specific 
design criteria and standards for these commercial areas. These policies shall con- 
tinue to be adhered to. In addition, design policies and criteria which were 
submitted with the development plans, but not officially adopted at that time, 
should be adopted as the basis for design review of public and private developments 
in these four areas. (Specific criteria and standards provided in Appendix to be in- 
corporated into this section.) 


BAYFRONT. The Bayfront comprises the ridge and south facing slopes of Shelter 
Hill and the low lying lands adjoining Upper Richardson Bay. The primary intent 
of the design policies for this area are: 1) retention of the scenic values created 
by the natural setting, 2) protection of public access to and enjoyment of the 
shoreline areas, and 3) balanced use of the Bay-related lands for recreation, 
housing and commercial purposes. Accompanying Figure CD4 identifies smaller 
design units within the Bayfront and serves as a key to specific design policies out- 
lined below. 


Building Heights. Building heights shall be designed to maintain a low-profile and 
minimize view interference as seen from both the Bayfront sites and adjoining’ 
roadways. 


Building Siting. The following building siting requirements should apply. 

1, Structures in Subarea A should be sited approximately 30 feet back from the 
right-of-way of Miller Avenue. Additionally, no building may be sited within 50 
feet of the marshlands along the northern edge of the property or within 30 feet of 
the stream which bisects the site. These marshland boundaries are defined by limits 
of fill on previous marshlands as of September 21, 1972, the effective date of the 
City's Tideland Fill Ordinance. 


2. Structures in Subarea B should be sited a sufficient distance back from the 
Sycamore right-of-way to retain the open appearance along this main approach to 
the Bay. Additionally, structures on this site should be set back a sufficient dis- 
tance from the marshland along the southern boundary to avoid adversely affecting 
the ecological and visual values of the marshland. Similar site constraints should 
be imposed along the east boundary, adjoining the proposed shoreline park, to 
avoid visual encroachment on the park. 
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Figure CD4 
BAYFRONT DESIGN UNITS 


3. The south facing hill slopes of Subarea C should remain undeveloped with build- 
ings sited along and back from the hill edge. 


4, Buildings in Subareas D and H should be sited no closer than 80 feet from the 
mean high tide line along the western edge of the property along the Bay portion 
and within 50 feet of the mean high tide line within Shelter Cove. 


5. Buildings in Subarea F should be limited to small scale structures which are 
auxiliary to the open recreation use of the site. 


6, With the exception of the possible cultural arts center buildings in Subarea G, 
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buildings should be limited to small-scale structures which are auxiliary to the open 
space recreation use of the site. Such scale will minimize the visibility of the 
structures as seen from Miller Avenue and the shoreline recreation areas; will permit 
better coordination of parking serving the center, the Public Safety Building and 
outdoor recreation facilities; and will serve to reserve lands with more immediate 
shoreline access to outdoor recreation activities. 


7% Building in Area E should be sited to maximize retention of the natural hill 
slopes which serve as a dominant visual background for the Bayfront. 


Shoreline Treatment. Two distinctive shoreline treatments are proposed, Along the 
major portion of the Bayfront, the natural marsh edge should be retained and protec- 
ted. Provisions for small boat use shall be provided at selected locations by wood 
piers connecting to floating docks. Within Shelter Cove a more urban appearance 
and use is appropriate. Here concrete or stone bulkheads, retaining walls or board- 
walks may be considered. Docking space for small boats should be encouraged and 
provisions made for launching of small paddleboats and sailboats. Public access 
shall be maintained along both the Richardson Bay and Shelter Cove frontages. 


Recreation Area Design. The two major public recreation sites consist of Subareas 

F and G. Within Subarea F, excellent views are provided of Richardson Bay, the 
adjoining marshes, and Mt. Tamalpais and its related eastward extending ridges. 
This area should be developed in a manner which protects and takes advantage of 
these scenic values. Therefore, recreation uses should be confined to those which 
maintain the present openness of the site. Large turf areas suitable for volleyball, 
softball, kite flying, football, and frisbee tossing are recommended along with pro- 
vision of shoreline picnic facilities. Landscaping should retain the open nature 

of the park space. Parking should be very carefully considered in conjunction with 
a specific plan for the area. Within Subarea G different recreation uses and land- 
scape design are appropriate. This area could be suitable for more intensive recreation 
use and could include court facilities such as tennis and basketball. These uses, 
however, should be limited to the portion of the site north of Sycamore Avenue or 
along the eastern edge adjoining the new Public Safety Building. Abundant land- 
scaping would be appropriate throughout this area with provisions made for picnic 
facilities along the Bay and on the bluff. Most parking should be confined to the 
land north of the proposed Sycamore Avenue extension. 


Sycamore Avenue Design. An informal landscape design should be employed along 
Sycamore Avenue. Street trees, if used, should be spaced to permit outward views 
from the roadway. A low berm should be provided along the Bay side of the road- 
way to reduce the visual intrusion as seen from Bayside recreation and open space 
areas, The nighttime visibility of the roadway should also be minimized by use of 
low-level lighting. Along the portion of roadway adjoining Subareas C, G, and 
E, where development is permissible, a fifty-foot setback from the right-of-way 
should be maintained. Separate bikeway accommodations should be provided along 
the Bayside of the roadway. 
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CASCADE CANYON AND BLITHEDALE CANYON. The design character of these 
two areas is quite similar. Each is characterized by narrow, circuitous roads, the 
visual prominence of the redwoods and broadleaf evergreens which screen most res- 
idential structures from full view, and the sense of containment provided by the 
canyon walls. Each area also contains a great variety of housing types and styles 
representative of the history of the area. The use of natural materials and earth- 
tone colors is common throughout both ‘sf these areas and further contributes to the 
subordination of the man-made elements to the natural setting. 


The key design concern in this area should be protection of the visual dominance 
of the natural setting. To achieve this end, buildings should be sited a sufficient 
distance from the roadway to provide for screening by existing vegetation with 
steps taken to retain the existing vegetation. The existing narrow road widths 
should be maintained and the predominant use of natural materials and earth-tone 
colors for residential structures should be encouraged. 


MOLINO AREA, Like Cascade Canyon and Blithedale Canyon, roads in this area 
are narrow and circuitous. Here, however, vegetation is less dense. The slopes 
immediately above Miller Avenue are covered with redwood and broadleaf ever- 
greens while the balance of the area is more open, However, introduced vegetation 
in the latter area is now gradually producing an appearance similar to that of the 
redwood and broadleaf evergreen dominated area. Since development is located on 
the northeast facing slopes, broad views out over the central portion of Mill Valley 
are provided from both the roadways and residences, In turn, development on 

these slopes is visually prominent from central portions of Mill Valley. The key de- 
sign policies for this area should be to encourage further planting of trees, particu- 
larly native species or conifers, which will complement the native vegetation along 
the northeast edge, and the use of natural building materials and earth-tone colors, 
This will help reinforce the visual definition of the community along its southwestern 
edge. 


CENTRAL TRIANGLE. The level site and more conventional land platting of the 
Central Triangle provides for a design character, as well as living choice, quite 
different from that which prevails throughout most of Mill Valley. Consequently, 
the freestanding homes, each on its own readily identifiable lot, level front yards 
and tree-lined streets with curbs, gutters, and sidewalks take ona special impor- 
tance within the context of Mill Valley. Other design features which distinguish 
this area are road layout -- sightlines along most of the streets do not extend more 
than several blocks -- and the predominance of older structures, many of which 
have design details which lend visual richness to the area. 


It shall be the City's intent to preserve the visual distinctiveness of this area, To 
this end the following design policies should be observed: 
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1. To the extent possible, existing residential structures which are either repre- 
sentative of a period of the City's history or have unique or meritorious design 
should be conserved and remodeled in a manner which does not destroy the original 
design of the structures. 


2. The landscape appearance of the streets created by regularly spaced street 
trees should be reinforced by removc } of diseased or aged trees and replacement by 
trees of the same type. Sidewalks which are in disrepair should be brought up to 
City standards, 


3. Front yard setbacks should be maintained and fences within the front yards 
limited. 


4, All new residential structures should be limited toa scale comparable to that 
of existing residences. 


5. With the exception of parcels backing onto Corte Madera Arroyo, site land- 
scaping should maintain a more formal appearance and should permit reten- 
tion of the visual prominence of the individual homes as viewed from the fronting 
Sireet, 


6. Special attention should be given to upgrading public facilities in the area. 


WARNER CANYON. Two distinctive characters occur within the Warner Canyon 
area. In the lower, southern portion, development more closely resembles that of 
the Central Triangle. In this portion, the same policies outlined for the Central 
Triangle area should be followed. Within the main canyon portion, vegetation is 
less dense than in the Cascade and Blithedale Canyons, and introduced plant mater- 
ials are predominant except along the creek where riparian plant communities occur 
and along the upper edges of the Canyon where broadleaf evergreens are found. 
With the exception of scattered cottages constructed before the major residential 
growth in this area, residential structures are generally one-story, ranch-style 
buildings. Within this northern portion, the main design aims should be provision 
of pedestrian access to the proposed trail system from Kite Hill and extending into 
the North Ridge area. Additionally, special attention should be given to the de- 
sign of new residential structures which would immediately adjoin the existing and 
proposed open spaces. 


Along these edges, use of natural materials and earth-tone colors should be re- 
quired and landscaping limited to plant materials found in the immediately adjoin- 
ing area in order that these additions will blend into the adjoining open space 
setting. 


SCOTT VALLEY AND ALTO BOWL, The development pattern and appearance of 
this area have been firmly established. At present, its appearance differs sub- 
stantially from other hill areas to the west due to the application of contemporary 
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subdivision standards. In its original state, the area was generally devoid of 
major landscape materials but trees have been heavily planted since development 
of this area. Within the near future, these introduced plants will reach a scale 
which will provide the effect of a heavily vegetated area. This pattern of land- 
scaping should continue to be encouraged in the portion east of Camino Alto. To 
the west of Camino Alto, the natural landscape character should be retained. No 
special efforts to regulate building materials and colors is considered necessary 

in this area except for the small pockets of land at the base of Alto Hill where 
clustered development may be permissible. Here, use of natural materials and 
earth-tone colors should be encouraged and landscape materials should be rela- 
ted to the existing natural conditions, 


HERITAGE RESOURCES 


An important design element of Mill Valley is its rich inheritance of natural and 
man-made features which provide for a sense of historic continuity and serve as 
an educational resource. Figure CD2 identifies the location of three types of 
heritage resource: 1) buildings with historic or architectural significances; 2) 
educational or archaeological sites; and 3) heritage trees. 


Further identification is provided in Table CDI. It shall be City policy to protect 
these items from destruction and to promote where possible their continuing utili- 
zation. The list provided represents an initial inventory using information supplied 
by the Mill Valley Historic Resources Advisory Committee or contained in The 
Guide to Architecture of San Francisco and Northern California, authored by 
David Gehard, et al. and Here Today, by the San Francisco Junior League. This 
list should be expanded upon and incorporated into the Plan following completion 
of the study by the City's Historic Resources Advisory Committee. 


Although the list does not include contemporary structures, it shall also be City 
policy to protect the design integrity of buildings which exemplify contempor- 
ary architecture. Moreover, the intent shall be to achieve an amalgamation of 
the best and most representative architecture of each period of the City's history 
and to promote a respectful and compatible relationship between the old and 

the new. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Four methods are identified below for implementing the design policies set 
forth in this Element of the General Plan. 


MANDATORY PLANNED UNIT DEVELOPMENT. AI! development applications 
for undeveloped land, other than already platted single-family lots, should be 
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required to submit procedures under the provisions of the City's planned devel- 
opment. This will help ensure that roads, utilities, and buildings will be sited 
and that landscaping will be provided, which respects the special features of the 
site and is compatible with the larger scale design aims identified in the Commun- 
ity Design Element. In this way, design review becomes an integral part of the 
planning and design process and not a separate, and often too late, superficial 
appraisal of the building facade. 


HERITAGE ORDINANCE, At present, the City has no legal method by which to 
protect buildings, sites, or landscape features having heritage, educational or 
archaeological value. An ordinance incorporating provisions for safeguarding 
all of these community resources should be added to the City's codes, Under 
such an ordinance, the City could delay approval of permits, which would re- 
move or demolish the heritage item, for a reasonable period in order to permit 
sufficient time to attempt preservation by acquisition or other methods. Up toa 
year's delay is generally considered to be a legally acceptable period of delay. 
Additionally, the ordinance can require that exterior modifications not destroy 
the heritage value of the structure, with similar conditions imposed on buildings 
or sites adjoining a heritage site or structure. 


SPECIFIC PLANS. Serious consideration should be given to preparation and 
adoption of specific plans for the entire Bayfront area and for the Alto Center 
area. Although the policies and criteria outlined in the General Plan and, in 
the case of Alto Center in the previously adopted development plan, provide 
guidelines for encouraging well-designed developments in these two areas, they 
do not provide sufficient means to ensure proper coordination between develop- 
ment on adjoining parcels. The use of specific plans, as authorized in State 
Law would permit a greater degree of control than could normally be exercised 
by use of zoning powers. If, as suggested elsewhere in the Plan, State author- 
ized redevelopment powers are used in these areas, the specific plan would 
constitute the project area plan required under the provision of the State Com- 
munity Redevelopment Law. 


DESIGN REVIEW ORDINANCE, The City's present design review ordinance 
should be revised to incorporate specific reference to the General Plan and the 
previously adopted development plans for Lytton Square, Miller Avenue and Alto 
Center. Thus, specific policies found in each of these City planning documents 
would constitute the formal criteria and standards by which development appli- 
cations would be reviewed. (The ordinance as presently written fails to provide 
clear guidelines for the findings of the review process and can lead to arbitrary 
and conflicting decisions. ) 


Review of single-family units should be limited to those areas of special concern 


as designated by the City Council, such as adjoining creeks, major paths, trails, 
parks and other public open spaces. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


PURPOSE 


Although an implementation section is not required in the General Plan by the 
State Planning law, it is virtually impossible to separate consideration of commun- 
ity goals and policies from the actions needed to achieve these ends. Moreover, 
it is difficult to monitor the community's planning progress unless the specific im- 
plementing actions are identified. The purpose, therefore, of this section is 
twofold: 1) to identify the possible implementing methods, whether these be regu- 
latory techniques, potential revenue sources, or governmental procedures, and 

2) to set forth a priority for implementation actions. This section of the Plan 
should be regularly revised - at least once a year, so that an updated appraisal 

of implementing methods is maintained and implementing actions which have been 
carried out deleted from the Plan. 


FUNDING SOURCES 


The following funding programs are potential sources that may be utilized to carry 
out recommended actions in the Plan. The particular programs suggested can be 
used as a guide to the types of money available. However, the content of programs 
may change from year to year, as may the commitment to funding. The following 
sections deal with the organizational framework within which application can be 
made for funding under the various programs. Therefore, this portion of the imple- 
mentation section will concentrate on the particulars of the funding sources discussed 
herein, 


The funds available can be divided into two categories: those programs which are 
available for a variety of uses and those programs which fund specific activities, 
such as the acquisition of open space for habitat protection purposes. 


MULTI-PURPOSE PROGRAMS 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1974. This act sets 
forth Federal programs related to housing and community development and consol- 
idates previous categorical programs, including open space and public facilities. 
It isa potential funding source for several of the activities recommended in the 
Plan, The Act is divided into several titles, each with particular criteria for 


disbursement of funds. Title | of the Act establishes community development 
block grants for purposes of providing public improvements, which include open 
space acquisition, urban renewal and development of public facilities, such as 

the provision of sewer services or water. The primary objective of this portion of 
the Act is". . . the development of viable urban communities, by providing de- 
cent housing and a suitable living envi jnment and expanding economic 
opportunities, principally for persons of low- and moderate-income." Community 
development activities which are defined by the Act to be consistent with this 
goal and germane to the goals of Mill Valley include the "expansion and improve- 
ment of the quality and quantity of community services, which are essential for 
sound community development" and the intent of ". . . a more rational utiliza- 
tion of land and other natural resources, and the better arrangement of residential, 
commercial...and other needed activity centers." The development of the Bay 
shore area for low- and moderate-income housing will be difficult without the 
provision of adequate sewage facilities and without the provision of open space 
required by potential residents of the area. The Title | monies could be used to 
finance these improvements in order to facilitate the development of the area for 
housing. This money can also be used for funding of bicycle paths, but the prior- 
ity of other improvements will probably preempt available funds. The money for 
this Title is distributed in block grants allocated by Congress as part of the Act. 
Marin County has obtained agreements of the individual cities within the County, 
and has applied for designation as an urban county. Under this classification, 

the County, eligible for $8 million over a five year period, receives the funds 
and distributes them among the local communities. Estimates of the allocation 

of funds within the County indicate that Mill Valley is potentially eligible for 
$31,000 in funding year 1975, for $62,000 in funding year 1976, and for $93, 000 
in 1977, In compliance with HUD regulations, the County must prepare a Housing 
Assistance Plan and a three-year community development program by March 1, 1975, 


Title Il of the Act sets forth Federal programs related to assisted housing, and incor- 
porates Section 8 of the Housing Act of 1937 and the Section 23 program for housing 
in private accommodations, It designates a Housing Assistance Payment Program for 
lower-income families, whereby the Secretary of HUD may enter into an agree- 
ment with public housing agencies, such as the Marin County Housing Authority, 
for leased housing units. The subsidy amounts to the difference between the rent 
the tenant can afford, determined by income and family size, and the market rent- 
al of the unit. The Marin County Housing Authority is applying for an allocation 
for 200 units under the housing assistance payment program, and will attempt to 
distribute the location of units throughout the County. The Act also provides for 
new construction, or substantial rehabilitation of housing, in which some or all of 
the units are made available for occupancy by lower-income families. Mill Valley 
should investigate the applicability of each of the subsidized housing programs to 
the community, and should utilize these programs to implement the goals of 
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obtaining a mixture of housing. Since the County is the recipient of the block grant 
monies and will establish priorities for disbursement of these monies, Mill Valley 
should seek coordination with the County. 


STATE COMMUNITY REDEVELOPMENT LAW. This Act allows communities to util- 
ize tax increment financing to carry out redevelopment activities, by applying tax 
increments obtained in the project a.2a to finance planning, administrative, acquis- 
ition, and improvement activities. The Act permits the Redevelopment Agency to 
finance land acquisitions for public purposes, construction of public facilities such 
as roads, parks, and sewers, and administrative, legal, planning, and engineering 
costs related to the project. The Redevelopment Agency would be established by 
the City Council and would declare a project area and prepare a redevelopment 
plan. The Agency then would issue bonds to finance project area improvements 

and administrative costs and would apply the tax increments derived in the project 
area to pay the debt service on the bonds, Tax increments are those tax revenues 
produced in an area in excess of the revenues produced at the time the area is de- 
clared a redevelopment project. The excess revenues thus produced are used to pay 
off bonds issued to finance the expenses of the redevelopment process such as admin- 
istration, planning, acquisition, and construction of public facilities. 


The criteria set forth for use of this act requires that an area be blighted within the 
law's definitions of "blight", State Redevelopment Law differs from the Federal 
acts in the type of project that is eligible for funding under definition of a "blight- 
edarea". The State law includes in its definition of "blighted areas", "A seashore, 
and uninhabited areas adjacent thereto, within a community, are blighted areas 
when characterized by: (a) the imminent danger of a substantial decline in the 
coastal environment, including its recreational and aesthetic values, (b) the need 
for public beach areas and public access routes through such areas, (c) the danger 
to the quantity and quality of marine life through uncontrolled private development. 


There are several areas of Mill Valley where the redevelopment approach would be 
applicable and which would qualify as blighted. The Bayfront area clearly quali- 
fies as blighted since the area contains adverse soil conditions, flooding, and land 
plat problems, and meets the conditions established regarding seashore areas. Re- 
development of this area would be compatible with the recently adopted goals of 
preservation of shoreline habitat areas and the provision of public access to the 
shoreline. The use of redevelopment would allow coordinated development of the 
Bayfront area, and would enable the community to finance open space acquisition 
and other improvements in the area through the additional tax revenues generated 
by development. It would also ensure that development occurs in an orderly manner, 
consistent with the land capability of the Bayfront area. The nature and extent of 
residential and commercial development permitted by the Plan in the Bayfront area 
indicates that the potential tax revenues would be high. Tax increments could be 


utilized to finance open space acquisition on the Bayfront and the development of 
bicycle paths. Monies could also be used to assist development of low- and 
moderate-income housing, such as by making funds available to a non-profit cor- 
poration which would be responsible for developing the housing. 


The second possible area for use of redevelopment powers is the Alto Bowl area, 
where it would make possible a coordination of design and development to obtain 
better utilization of the available land in this area for residential development. 
Commercial development recently approved for a portion of this area would provide 
substantial tax increments in the immediate future. 


GENERAL FUNDS. The City could appropriate monies from its general fund for a 
variety of activities, including open space acquisition, provision of bicycle trails, 
and street improvements. However, there are certain serious shortcomings to utiliz- 
ing these funds for large~scale projects. In general, the amount available for such 
projects is limited. In addition, the use of the small amounts of funds that are gen- 
erally available necessitates an incremental approach to improvements which is 
often impractical from an economic standpoint. In the case of open space acquisi- 
tion, desired sites may no longer be available, or prices will have increased 
substantially over a period of time. Therefore in most instances, the use of General 
Funds will have to be combined with some type of special purpose funding, which 
will be related to specific programs. 


GENERAL OBLIGATION BONDS. General obligation bonds can be used for a 
variety of purposes including municipal improvements and acquisition of open space 
and recreation lands. A major drawback at present is the requirement of two-third 
voters approval for issuance of such bonds, Nevertheless, this source would be the 
primary source of funding if the community wishes to finance development of a per- 
forming arts center. It can also be used to provide open space acquisition funds to 
supplement funds provided by County Measure A funds. The rather limited property 
tax base of the City, however, restricts use of this source. For example, the 1974 
assessed value of property in Mill Valley totaled $62.5 million, Based upon a tax 
levy of 10 cents per 100 dollars of assessed value, the tax revenues yielded would 
be about $62,500 per year. This would increase local property taxes on $50,000 
homes by about $12 to $13 per year. 


OPEN SPACE FUNDS 


FEDERAL LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND. This fund is administered 
by the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation of the U.S, Department of Interior, through 
the California Department of Parks and Recreation, Assistance is provided for ac- 
quisition and development projects approved by the State. Eligible development 
includes such projects as bicycle paths, roadside picnic stops, and marinas. 


Priority is given to projects serving urban populations for basic facilities, and for 
projects for which other Federal financing is not available. Grants are made ona 
50-50 matching basis, with the Federal share based on allowable project costs, The 
projects so financed must be permanently dedicated to public outdoor recreation 
use, and the agency applying for the funds must assume responsibility for continuing 
operation and maintenance. About 40 percent of the appropriated funds under this 
program are retained by the Federal government for use by such Federal agencies as 
the National Park Service, the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, and the National Forest Service, Acquisition and develop- 
ment of the railroad right-of-way for a lineal park and bicycle trail system may be 
applicable to this program. 


FEDERAL WILDLIFE RESTORATION PROGRAM (PITTMAN-ROBERTSON PROGRAM), 
This program, administered by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, provides 
assistance on a 50-50 matching basis to the State Fish and Game Department for re- 
storing or managing wildlife populations and for preservation and improvement of 
hunting and related uses. In recent years, application of this fund to preservation 
of wildlife not related to hunting species has been successful. This funding program 
would be applicable to the goals of marshland preservation, and should be explored 
for acquisition of marshland areas including the KSW property. 


FEDERAL MARINE PROTECTION, RESEARCH AND SANCTUARIES ACT OF 1972. 
The Marine Protection, Research and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (commonly known as 
the Ocean Dumping Act) authorized the expenditure of $10 million for the acquisi- 
tion of marine sanctuaries through fiscal year 1976. A new bill in Congress would 
authorize $6.25 million for the remainder of calendar year 1976. However, the 
U. S. Department of Commerce's National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion (NOAA), which has implementation responsibility for the act, has never re- 
quested any of the authorized funds, and there has been no appropriation for ac- 
quisition of sanctuaries. The Marine Sanctuaries Coordinator at NOAA indicates 
that the administration may request funding for acquisition in fiscal year 1978, but 
it should be noted that its jurisdiction under the act extends only up to where the 
"water ebbs and flows" (approximately the high-tide line) and most of these lands 
are already state or federally owned. Nevertheless, it appears that the salt marshes 
in Mill Valley would come under NOAA's jurisdiction and could be eligible for 
acquisition funding. 


CALIFORNIA BAGLEY CONSERVATION FUND. This fund is to be used for beach 
park, and land acquisition programs, including wildlife areas, and coastline plan- 
ning and development of recreational facilities, which are of a one-time, non- 
recurring nature. A total of $40,000,000 has been authorized under the bill to be 
expended in three fiscal years following Fiscal Year 1973. Of this $40 million, 
almost half has already been earmarked. 
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STATE FISH AND GAME DEPARTMENT NATURAL HABITAT AND ECOLOGICAL 
PRESERVE MANAGEMENT PROGRAM. Natural habitat areas that do not meet 
requirements of national significance to qualify for Federal acquisition and/or man- 
agement may be acquired by the State Department of Fish and Game and managed by 
them. Where necessary, the State Department of Fish and Game also may contract 
with the Federal Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife to have the latter manage 

the natural habitat area. Funds for these activities come from the operating budget 
of the State Department of Fish and Game and other applicable Federal grants-in- 
aid, such as the Land and Water Conservation Fund. 


CALIFORNIA PARK AND RECREATION BONDS. The State Beach, Park and Rec- 
reational, and Historical Facilities Bond Act of 1974, authorized issuance of $250 
million in bonds to acquire and establish beaches, parks, recreational facilities and 
historical resources. This funding resource could be utilized to implement certain 
of the open space recommendations of the Plan. 


COUNTY FUNDS. Measure A, passed in 1972, established a 10 cent per $100 
assessed valuation property tax to be made available to the Marin County Regional 
Park and Open Space District. Funds are allocated for open space purchases through- 
out the County on the basis of priority. Portions of North Ridge have been purchased 
with these monies and contributions by the local community. A list of criteria to de- 
termine the priority for funds developed by the district includes such factors as the 
preservation of ridge tops, areas under development pressure, the degree of an 

area's visual or ecological importance, and the availability of local contributions. 
The recommendations for acquisition of Blithedale Ridge and Warner Canyon are con- 
sistent with the North Ridge Plan prepared by the County, which sets forth the intent 
for open space acquisition. This source of funding should be used for acquisition in 
these areas. 


HOUSING 


Although the primary sources of financial assistance for housing are contained in the 
already discussed Federal Housing and Community Development Act of 1974, there 
are other existing or potential sources which should be considered. These are identi- 
fied below: 


POSSIBLE STATE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS. There are two possible State assistance 
programs which could provide funding for housing maintenance and rehabilitation 
programs, AB 352, if approved by the State Legislature, would provide 3 to 4 per- 
cent rehabilitation loans to homeowners in California. SB 148 is legislation which 
would authorize the State of California to sell up to $100 million in revenue bonds, 
in order to provide low interest loans to developers of planned unit developments 

for low- and moderate-income housing units, particularly for those families whose 
income is between $8,000 and $15,000. The State would use its credit rating to 


borrow money and channel it to non-profit or limited-profit entities, with the pro- 
vision that the loans be repaid by the occupants of the housing. 


MUNICIPAL REVENUE BONDS. There are several possible mechanisms for finan- 


cing housing through revenue bonds including: 


a. Municipal Revenue and Financing. The City could issue revenue bonds, utiliz- 


ing the income to be received from any housing developed to pay the debt service 
on the bonds. The money would be made available through the City to non-profit 
sponsors of low- and moderate-income housing. Asa general law city, the State 
enabling legislation would be necessary (proposed in State Legislature, 1974, AB 
352) to empower the City to issue such bonds. The bond issue would have to be 
approved by two-thirds voter approval, and would require economic and financial 
feasibility prerequisities to obtaining voter approval. The bonds thus issued would 
require pledging all of the revenues generated by the proposed project(s) to retiring 
the bonds, and such bonds are tax exempted. 


b, Public Authority Revenue Bond Financing. The City could execute a joint 


powers agreement with the County Housing Authority, and specify a scope of hous- 
ing activities and designation of financial responsibilities such as sources of lease 
payments, and lessee-lessor relationship. This mechanism would not require voter 
approval; however, according to the legislation, it would require documentation 
that the housing is a "public purpose". 


c. Non-Profit Corporation Revenue Bond Financing. A non-profit corporation could 


be established for the purpose of developing low- and moderate-income housing, run 
by a board of directors with members generally selected by the governing body of 

the local jurisdiction, the Mill Valley City Council in this instance. The non- 
profit corporation would be authorized to float revenue bonds to finance the acquis- 
ition and construction of public facilities, which would generally be leased to the 
City or the County Housing Authority. The revenue bonds issued are secured by an 
indenture pledging the lease payments to pay interest and principal on the bonds. 

If the City is the lessee of the facilities the payment would most likely become a 
general fund obligation. The housing to be constructed must fulfill a valid public 
purpose, with the burden of proof on the City or involved public agency. The legis- 
lation requires that the City or public agency must have title to the land to be 
developed, and that the site be developed according to plans and specifications pre- 
pared by the City or the involved public agency. Revenue bonds are tax exempted. 


TRANSIT 


In recent years the Federal commitment to public transportation systems has increased, 


with major bills passed to provide grants for capital improvements and operating sub- 
sidies. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY ACT OF 1973. This Act amends the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 and allows Federal subsidies up to 80 percent of capital costs to local 
public bodies and agencies for acquisition, construction, reconstruction and improve- 
ment of mass transit facilities in urban areas. The 1973 Act increased the appropria- 
tion for Federal subsidies to such systems. — 


NATIONAL MASS TRANSPORTATION ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1974, This Act 
authorizes increased Federal assistance to mass transportation, with an appropriation 
of $11.8 billion, to be disbursed over a six year period, The Act provides subsidies 
to cities with existing transit systems, up to 50 percent of operating costs. The mon- 
ies are allocated through the Federal Urban Mass Transit Administration to the 
Metropolitan Transportation Commission. While at this time monies are allocated 
only to cities with operating systems, there is some potential, which will require 
careful exploration, to utilize these monies for new systems, The level of operating 
subsidy and capital grant cannot be accurately predicted, but the determination of 
subsidies and grants will be based on variables including population, population 
density, potential ridership and vehicle miles. 


TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENT ACT. This State Act establishes a local trans- 
portation fund in the County treasury that utilizes a portion (1 percent) of the sales 
tax transmitted by the State Board of Equalization. The monies are designated for 
capital expenditures for transit districts which did not operate a public transportation 
system prior to July 1972, and can be utilized for the acquisition of land and other 
property, for acquisition or replacement of transportation vehicles, and for other 
capital expenses. This money is allocated by the Metropolitan Transportation Com- 
mission to the counties within the Bay Area. In Marin County, the Marin County 
Transit District is the recipient of these funds. 


Potential local revenue sources are transit fares and property taxes. A flat fare 
would be recommended for all fixed-routes and a higher, possibly graduated fare, 
commensurate with the higher level of service, should be charged for dial-a-ride 
service. Special and/or reduced fares may be provided for senior citizens, children, 
and students, with a possible discount for transfers to Golden Gate Transit. 


The property tax base is likely to remain a key revenue source along with the Federal 
assistance programs, To achieve a significant diversion of trips from the auto to 
transit will require convenient service in most parts of the City throughout the day. 
Consideration should be given toa tax rate election which would enable the existing 
Marin County Transit District to levy an additional tax rate for local transit operation. 


BIKEWAYS 


Bikeways are eligible for funding under the Department of Transportation Federal Aid 
Urban Funds, which are usable for most transportation facilities other than construc- 


tion and maintenance of local residential streets, The Metropolitan Transportation 
Commission acts as the administering agency, allocating money to projects with city 
council specified priority. The 1973 Federal Highway Act authorizes the discretion- 
ary diversion of existing Federal-aid highway funds, limited to $2 million per year, 
for each state to construct bikeways on Federal-aid highway projects. These funds 


would be appropriate for sections of the recommended bicycle paths paralleling 
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THE CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, A $700,000 total has 
been authorized to construct bikeways along State highways for 1974-75, Again, 
qualifying bikeway projects proposed under this program involve a cooperative 
effort combining State and local funding, right-of-way provisions and construction 
engineering. Projects proposed by local agencies should be pursued through the . 
Bicycle Coordinator in the District Office of the State Department of Lepspec ition 
and must be part of a local master plan as a first requirement. 


THE STATE "BICYCLE LANE ACCOUNT". In accordance with the Mill Bill (SB 36), 
the account annually allocates a total of $360,000 among cities and counties for 
bicycle projects along local streets and highways. Projects funded must benefit the 
capacity or safety of the road, To date, the allocations have been made on the 
basis of population. Asa result, very small amounts on the average are being grant- 
ed for proposed projects. The State Department of Transportation is currently 
considering larger allocations by grouping areas. 


SB 325 FUNDS. As of January 1974, at least two percent of SB 325 funds (derived. : 
from the .25 percent local sales tax revenue obligated to transit services) are direct- 
ed to the building of bicycle and pedestrian facilities, unless the regional planning 
agencies have a more urgent need for the funds. Total SB 325 funds accruing to the 
Metropolitan Transportation Commission this year are estimated at $37 million for 
which $400,000 has been allocated to local agencies for bikeways. Santa Rosa, for 
example, has funded its entire bicycle path system from such funds. i 


A bottom line estimate of that amount of funding which might reasonably be expected 
by Mill Valley for its bikeway system should be based on these designated sales tax 
funds. With a population of approximately 14,900 in 1975, Mill Valley would ac- 
count for approximately .07 percent of the State population in 1975, Ona per . 
capita basis, this total would yield $745 annually from the two Department of Trans- 
portation bicycle accounts. Metropolitan Transportation Commission SB 325 funds © 
distributed among the nine Bay Area counties will approximate $35 million in 1975, 
If the minimum proportion of two percent is directed to bikeway projects, Mill Valley 
could receive $2,384 based on a per capita allotment. Thus the combination of 
these two sources would yield only about $3,000 per year. It is apparent then that 
implementation of the bikeway portion of the Plan must employ other sources of fund- 
ing, such as tax increments and Community Development Act monies. 
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REGULATORY METHODS 


Each of the Plan elements has identified various regulatory methods which can be 
employed to meet the aims of the respective element. Since in most instances the 
application of these regulatory methods overlaps the various elements, these methods 
are summarized below and their applicc ion renoted, Where necessary, additional 
information is provided regarding the specific methods, 


LAND CAPACITY ORDINANCE. Perhaps the most important of the regulatory 
methods proposed is the land capacity ordinance. This ordinance would replace the 
existing zoning provisions as the basis for determining allowable density. The exist- 
ing zones, however, would continue to be used to designate the type of permitted 
use and to establish the base density which would be modified by application of the 
land capacity ordinance. The land capacity ordinance is a major means of promot- 
ing the public health and safety, and open space and conservation provisions, It is 
also tied to the provisions of the Circulation Element and indirectly serves to promote 
many of the aims expressed in the Community Design Element. 


The primary intent of the Ordinance is to set the allowable level of land use based 
upon the conditions of the land rather than, as has been the normal pattern, on 

- arbitrarily determined densities that require alteration of the land, vegetation, and 
hydrology for development. The Ordinance would require thorough documentation 
and analysis of both on- and off-site conditions as the basis for determining allowable 


density. 


Briefly, the Ordinance should incorporate the following provisions described in the 
various plan elements: 


a, limitations on development due to on-site soil, geologic, seismic, hydrologic 
and slope conditions; 


b, limitations on development due to off-site soil, geologic, seismic hydrologic 

and slope conditions which could lead to disruption of road and utilities serving the 
site; 

c. limitations resulting from the inability to provide reasonable on-site road access; 
d. Five acre per dwelling unit requirement in areas with severe fire hazard potential; 
e. limitations on development on portions of sites with high natural habitat values; 

f, limitations on development where necessary to safeguard against soil erosion and 


sedimentation which would indirectly affect the viability of natural habitat areas and 
the water quality and flow of related areas; 
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g. limitations on allowable density where access to the site must rely upon existing 
residential streets with substandard road widths and alignments; 


h. limitations on development where lands are subject to the threat of flooding. 

4 
The Ordinance wouldalso vary the allowed density based upon the slope of the site. 
For slope areas of 10 percent or less grade, the density of the underlying zone would 
apply. Beyond 10 percent, grade reductions in allowed density would be specified. 


NEW ZONING DISTRICTS. The various Plan elements call for the addition of five 
new zoning districts to the City's zoning ordinance. Two of these districts are basic 
districts, providing the basic underlying zoning designation, while three are special 
overlay zones or provisions which modify the underlying zoning district's provisions. 
Mandatory planned unit development provisions are also proposed. These new dis- 
tricts and provisions are as follows. 


Mandatory Planned Unit Development. Use of mandatory planned unit development 
provisions has been called for in the Public Health and Safety, Open Space and Con- 


servation, and Housing and Community Design Elements. All that is required is a 
simple amendment to the language contained in the City's present planned unit devel- 
opment and planned residential district provisions to make them apply to all vacant 
lands in the City, except already platted single-family lots. As noted in the Plan 
element discussions, the remaining vacant lands in Mill Valley, with very few excep- 
tions, have remained undeveloped until this time because of specific site constraints 
or problems. These are exactly the types of sites with which conventional zoning 
provisions are incapable of dealing. 


New Multiple Housing District. The Housing Element has identified the need for a 
new multiple residential district which would permit approximately 20 dwelling units 
per acre. Existing multiple districts are either too dense or too sparse to meet the 
housing objectives of the Bayfront lands. Additionally, a complete revision of the 
multiple zones is also recommended to strengthen provisions governing provision of 
open space, to relate permissible development to both housing units and floor area, 
and build in incentives and allowances for better site and building design. 


Combined Residential-Commercial District. Both the Housing and Commerce Elements 
address the need for a new zone which promotes joint residential and commercial use 
of sites, Several approaches have been outlined in the Housing Element among which 
are vertical zoning which would require ground level commercial use and upper level 
residential use, and mandatory provisions which would establish residential use as the 
primary permitted use but require ground level use for commercial purposes. 


Supplementary Housing Zone. These provisions would permit the addition of a 


second unit in single-family districts conditional upon compliance with stringent 
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criteria and standards governing access and parking, and compatibility with the 
design of both the structure or structures on the sites and those in adjoining areas. 


Home Occupation Ordinance. The Commerce Element calls for relaxation of restric- 
tions on home occupation as a means of promoting greater opportunities for local 
employment. Home occupations should be permitted as conditional uses, with the 
initial approval granted for one year and renewals for three years, The Ordinance 
should incorporate and expand upon the conditions outlined in the Commerce Element 
as the basis for determining the acceptability of applications for home occupations. 


Retail Frontage District. Provisions of both the Commerce Element and the Community 
Design Element rely upon enactment of provisions protecting the primary retail front- 
ages in Lytton Square and portions of Miller Avenue. An overlay district limiting 
non-retail uses and incorporating provisions favoring local and community serving 
retail uses is recommended, 


Heritage Ordinance. Provisions to help promote conservation of the City's heritage 
resources should be enacted, These provisions should provide protection for build- 
ings of historic or design significance, for sites with archaeological or educational 
value, and for landscape features of special historic or visual significance. The 
heritage ordinance provisions would provide for controls over any exterior modifica- 
tions, would also govern actions on related properties which might affect a heritage 
resource, and would provide for a two-stage process by which the community could 
acquire or safeguard by other means a heritage structure for which an application 
for demolition or removal has been submitted, or a heritage resource such as an 
archeological site. 


SPECIFIC PLAN. The California Government Code allows preparation of specific 
plans to regulate site development, including specification of type of use permitted, 
allowable density, building placement and bulk, areas to remain in open space, and 
provisions for roadways, utilities, and landscaping. These provisions provide for a 
greater flexibility than is possible with conventional zoning, since under the specific 
plan the conditions are set based on specific site conditions. With these provisions, 
requirements can be varied from one legal parcel to another to help achieve a coor- 
dinated development. Use of the specific plan approach is recommended for the 
Bayfront and Alto Center areas if State authorized redevelopment powers are not 
used, 


OTHER ZONING ORDINANCE CHANGES. Several modifications to existing 


zoning provisions are recommended in the various Plan elements, These include the 
following. 


Low- and Moderate-Income Housing Provisions. Mandatory provisions requiring 


inclusion of low- and moderate-income units in projects exceeding 10 dwelling 
units are proposed. This provision would apply if an appropriate public assistance 
program is available. In other words, the developer is not required to provide 

the subsidy but only to ensure that development on the site does not preclude low- 
and moderate-income housing. > 

Parking Standard Modifications. A thorough review of existing parking requirements 
in both residential and commercial areas is recommended, In conjunction with pro- 
vision of local transit service, parking requirements should be lowered and maximum 
parking ratios imposed in residential and commercial areas which can be served by 
both local and inter-city transit. The objective of the parking standard revision is 
to reduce the dependency on the private auto. If the City's codes continue to base 
their requirements on current auto use, it will only perpetuate auto travel at current 
or increased levels. 


Design Review Provisions. The Community Design Element calls for revisions of 
the City's current design review procedures. The primary problem with the exist- 
ing provisions is lack of explicit criteria by which to judge development applica- 
tions. It is proposed that the design review process become a plan-based process 
by incorporating the provisions of the General Plan, the commercial area develop- 
ment plans, and a specific plan for the Bayfront area. The revisions would also 
extend the review process to all properties within the City adjoining creeks, major 
paths, trails, parks and other public open spaces. Only applications for four or 
more dwelling units or for non-residential projects, however, would need to be 
considered by the Design Review Board. 


Geologic and Seismic Review Requirement. Certification by a State-registered 


structural or civil engineer should be required for all structures other than single- 
story, wood-frame buildings and one- or two-family structures, The certification 
should also cover roads, water lines, sewer lines, gas lines, and electrical trans- 
mission lines transecting potentially unstable lands. Within the eastern portion of 
the City underlain by Bay mud, an additional review process should be required. 
Here an independent appraisal by a consultant selected by the City should be re- 
quired for all projects. This would be in addition to certification provided by the 
structural or civil engineer or geologist. Where recognized slope stability problems 
exist, certification of State-registered engineering geologists shall be required for 
any building site. 


REDEVELOPMENT POWERS 


The California Government Code, in its Community Redevelopment Law provisions, 
provides the means of planning, reparcelling and developing lands which have spe- 
cial development problems. Two areas , Alto Center and the Bayfront, have been 
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identified as having problems and conditions which justify use of the redevelopment 
powers. Under the provisions of this law, an overall plan must be prepared for the 
entire area. The plan must designate the type of land use permitted, the location 
and type of public facilities needed (such as roads, sewers, storm drains and parks), 
criteria and standards for development, and the various means of financing the 
program, 


To carry out the aims of the Plan, the City must establish a redevelopment agency. 
The City Council may elect to serve as the agency members or may appoint others 

to serve in this capacity. The agency would be authorized to acquire and assemble 
land for development or open space purposes, and sell or lease land for development 
in accordance with the area plan. Existing property owners have the option of 
developing or redeveloping their property in accordance with the plan or selling 

the property to the Agency at its fair market value. 


The use of the redevelopment powers also entitles the agency to finance the program's 
planning, administration, land acquisition, and development actions by means of 

tax increment financing. (A further discussion of tax increment financing is provided 
in the preceding section on financing methods.) Briefly, tax increment financing 
provides that any increases in property taxes occurring after declaration of an area 

as a redevelopment project area accrues to the Redevelopment Agency and may be 
used for project-related costs, 


OTHER CODE REQUIREMENTS. In addition to the regulations proposed as additions 
or amendments to the City's zoning ordinance, two additional codes, to be adminis- 
tered separately from those which fall under the jurisdiction of the City Planning Com- 
mission, have been recommended. They are as follows: 


Noise Ordinances. Two separate noise ordinances are proposed, The first would 
establish acceptable interior noise levels as defined in the Public Health and Safety 
Element for residential, commercial and public facilities. These provisions would be 
administered as part of the City's building permit procedures. The second ordinance 
would regulate the generation of noise by on site sources, These provisions should 
probably be administered by the City Engineer's office. 


Fire Abatement Ordinance. An ordinance should be adopted requiring private pro- 
perty owners to periodically thin and clear vegetation which constitutes a severe 

fire hazard, The ordinance should be drafted in a manner which establishes a balance 
between fire-protection and retention of vegetation with wildlife and scenic value. 


These provisions could be administered by either the Public Works Department or the 
Fire Department, 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION 


Many of the actions recommended in the Plan involve programs that are beyond the 
immediate control of the local government and are organized ona regional level. 
Such programs include transportation activities, housing programs, sewer improve- 
ments, open space acquisition and management, and the provision of water and 
other services, Therefore, Mill Valley will have to seek cooperation and coordina- 
tion with the regional agencies responsible for the applicable programs. 


MARIN COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT. The provisions for the disbursement 
of funds in the Community Development Act of 1974 are such that the County of 
Marin receives the monies and then may allocate them to the local communities 
within the County. In order to be eligible for these funds, the County must prepare 
an application for a block grant, indicating the activities it will carry out with the 
monies, and also must prepare a Housing Assistance Plan to indicate the housing 
activities to be carried out in accordance with the Act, Mill Valley should seek 
coordination with the County Planning Staff in implementing the housing goals 
expressed in the Housing Element by seeking an allocation of leased units. 


The County Planning Department has jurisdiction over planning in all unincorporated 
areas in the County, and therefore over the areas adjacent to the Mill Valley City 
limits such as the North Ridge area. The County has adopted an Open Space 
Element of the General Plan which agrees in principle with the North Ridge Plan 
prepared by landscape architect Brian Wittenkeller, which recommends retention of 
the North Ridge area in open space. The Open Space Element forms the policy 
framework, guiding decisions for open space acquisition by the Marin County Open 
Space District. Mill Valley should continue to coordinate its local planning efforts 
related to open space with the County Planning Department. 


MARIN COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY. This agency operates publicly assisted 
housing in Marin County. There are approximately 128 units of public housing 

for the elderly, completed under the turnkey program. The Authority also operates 
a leased housing program, which utilizes private units to meet the demand for low- 
income housing by subsidizing the difference between the amount the applicant can 
pay and the cost of the housing. The County Housing Authority will most likely be 
the primary agency through which assisted housing programs in Marin County will 
be channeled under the Community Development Act of 1974, since the agency has 
the administrative capacity and operating programs to provide low-income housing. 
Mill Valley should seek coordination with the County Housing Authority in imple- 
menting the housing goals expressed in the Housing Element, by seeking an allocation 
of leased units. 


LOCAL AGENCY FORMATION COMMISSION. This county-level agency re- 
views local governmental structural changes, including city annexation, incorpora- 
tions and disincorporations, and special district formations, consolidations or 
reorganizations, The intent of the LAFCO under state law is to discourage urban 
sprawl and to ensure an orderly formatica and development of cities and special 
districts which supply services to residents of the county and cities. In southern 
Marin County, the multiplicity of small local jurisdictions creates difficulty in 
providing basic services, In the past there have been discussions of annexation of 
the small communities adjacent to Mill Valley in order to allow a more efficient 
provision of services; however, many of the smaller communities desire to retain 
their individuality. The topography increases the sense of separation and uniqueness 
among the communities in south Marin. However, the goals of regional planning 
and the requirements for large scale facilities to provide the desired level of services, 
may at some future date necessitate the annexation by the larger towns of some of 
the smaller communities in the area, The most appropriate area for Mill Valley to 
annex, froma service standpoint, would be the Homestead area. 


LAFCO determines the sphere of influence, which is defined under State law to in- 
clude areas of probable ultimate boundaries and service areas of the governmental 
area. The Mill Valley sphere of influence extends on the northeast along the ridge- 
line of North Ridge, which separates the community from Larkspur and Corte Madera, 
west to the boundary of the Golden Gate National Recreation Area, southeast along 
Panoramic Highway, extending to the Sausalito sphere of influence line, and east 

to Highway 101. The sphere of influence includes the Homestead Planning Area, the 
Tamalpais Planning Area and the Alto Area. 


THE MARIN COUNTY OPEN SPACE DISTRICT, This District was authorized by a 
1972 referendum to impose a County property tax rate of ten cents per $100 assessed 
valuation, The agency will implement the open space element of the Countywide 
plan by preparing a detailed analysis of the recommended open space areas, estimates 
of costs and benefits of particular open space sites, and setting of priorities for 
acquisition of the open space, in accordance with the Countywide plan policies. 

The District has begun acquiring several portions of the areas designated in the 
County Open Space Plan for preservation in open space, including East Corte Madera 
Ridge and Scott Valley. Additional areas within the Mill Valley jurisdiction should 
continue to coordinate its open space acquisition activities with the District. 


THE MARIN COUNTY PARKS AND RECREATION DEPARTMENT. This department 
is responsible for the maintenance of parks and recreation areas within the County 
jurisdiction, It maintains the areas which have been acquired by the Marin County 
Open Space District, using monies from the County general fund. In the future, as 
areas along the North Ridge are acquired and preserved in open space, it would be 
most efficient to allot the maintenance of these areas to the County Parks and Rec- 
reation Department, The open space management function recommended in the Plan 


is best handled by one agency, and the County Parks and Recreation Agency would 
be the most appropriate agency to do this. 


SOUTH MARIN SUBREGIONAL SEWERAGE AGENCY, (SMASSA). Improvement 
District A was formed in 1971 to coordinate seven sanitary districts in the formula- 
tion of a plan for regional sewage tredtment under the Marin Municipal Water 
District. In 1974, this district became an independent agency with a new name, 
SMASSA,. The District is presently formulating and evaluating alternatives for type 
and comprehensiveness of water treatment and discharge systems in response to recent 
Federal standards regarding water quality. The District has several concerns which 
form the basis for its planning efforts: a) the recently adopted Federal guidelines 
for the discharge of treated sewage into bodies of water, 2) the indication that the 
Federal government will most probably require a regional approach as a condition 
for Federal funding, 3) the potential of a regional system to reduce the discharge 
of pollutants into the Bay, and 4) the long-term potential feasibility for effluent 
reuse either through reclamation or recycling, which would be more feasible with a 
larger scale, consolidated system. In view of these concerns, Mill Valley should 
participate in the planning of a regional sewage treatment system. 


MARIN MUNICIPAL WATER DISTRICT. This district, responsible for the provision 

of water supply in southern Marin County, was empowered by the Water District Act 
of 1911. The area under its jurisdiction extends from the Golden Gate Bridge to 

Fort Hamilton and west to Lagunitas, servicing approximately 80 percent of the 

Marin County population, The water supply is obtained from rainfall stored in lakes 
on the west side of Mt. Tamalpais. The operation of the District is financed through 
revenues, although capital improvements require passage of a bond issue. Given the 
limited number of water permits that have been alloted to Mill Valley, it appears that 
some expansion of the water district capacity will be necessary. However, there is 

a great concern within Marin County, where two bond issue proposals have failed, 
that an increase in the water supply would form an inducement to growth in the area, 
and it is obvious that future bond issues will face great difficulty. Unless some means 
is found to increase the water supply, Mill Valley will be unable to implement many 
of the recommendations in the Housing Element for the provision of low- and moderate- 
income housing. Therefore, the community should coordinate with the Water District 
to investigate solutions to provide a sufficient number of permits to Mill Valley to 
satisfy their housing goals. 


MARIN COUNTY TRANSIT DISTRICT, This agency, established as a special dis- 
trict by the State Legislature in 1964, is responsible for transit service within Marin 
County. Financed by a property tax of five cents per $100 assessed value and by 
Transit Development Act money, the District contracts with the Golden Gate Bridge, 
Highway and Transportation District for bus service within the County. Mill Valley 
should seek to coordinate its planning with the Transit District in order to provide 
the service recommended by the Plan. The money allocated by the National Mass 


Transportation Assistance Act of 1974 will be allocated through MTC to the Transit 
District, which will then be responsible for planning the activities to be financed 
by the Act and for allocating monies within the County for transit activities. 


MILL VALLEY SCHOOL DISTRICT AND TAMALPAIS UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
DISTRICT. Both school districts operate the open space areas adjoining the schools 
in the community, which at this time are underutilized. The City should investigate 
the possibility of increased joint use of these recreation areas by the Parks Depart- 
ment and the school districts. 


[MPEEM EN TIN GaPRIPORITMVES 


The following actions should be undertaken concurrently with the final review of the 
General Plan or immediately following its adoption. 


1. Preparation and adoption of the proposed Land Capacity Ordinance. (The adop- 
tion of the Land Capacity Ordinance would serve to meet the needs for adoption of 
"an open space zoning ordinance" as specified in the State open space element re- 
quirements. ) 


2. Initiation of joint work sessions of the City Planning Commission and City 
Council to consider the possible use of redevelopment powers in the Bayfront and 
Alto Center areas, 


3. Revising the Zoning Ordinance to include mandatory provisions for low and 
moderate income housing. 


4, Initiation of discussion between the City and the Marin County Transit District 
to consider provision of local transit service and a possible tax rate election to help 
finance local transit operations in the Mill Valley area. 


5. Appointment of a citizens committee to consider the feasibility of an open space 
bond election and the size of such a bond issue if this approach to open space acquis- 
ition is considered desirable. The committee's deliberations should be closely coor- 
dinated with the Planning Commission-City Council consideration of potential 
application of redevelopment powers so that the financing potential offered by tax 
increment financing can be considered jointly with use of general obligation bonds. 


In addition to these high priority actions, preparation of other ordinance changes 
and drafts of new ordinances should be begun and a schedule of public hearings 
established to expedite approval of these measures. However, in order to allow 
adequate public review of the changes, separate hearings are recommended for 
major provisions, such as the Heritage Ordinance and the Supplementary Housing 


District provisions. Other changes, such as revisions to the language of the Design 
Review Ordinance and mandatory planned unit development provisions, could be 
grouped together and the hearings held jointly. 
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GENERAL DESIGN POLICIES 


Quaint, nostalgic or rustic architecture and design should be avoided in all 
commercial areas of Mill Valley. Mill Valley's heritage of good design, 
extending back to Bernard Maybeck's design for the Outdoor Art Club, should 
be continued. This heritage is readily evident in the residential areas of 
the community, but not the comme ‘ical areas. Rather than duplicate the 
commercialized "artificial" character of communities like Carmel or Tiburon, 
the community should strive for a sense of historic continuity and excel- 
lence. This requires a respect for the design of existing structures and a 
commitment to the best in contemporary design. The latter is not an invi- 
tation for brash, bizarre or exhibitionist design, but rather for sensitive 
integration of well designed structures into town and landscape. 


Distinctive physical/visual characteristics should be developed for each of 
the commercial areas which reflects a) their difference in function, b) their 
variation in mode of travel and speed of travel, c) their specific landscape 
setting, d) their difference in land and ownership characteristics, and e) 
the role which each performs in personal, sequential experiences in Mill 
Valley. Three distinct design characteristics should be sought along Miller 
Avenue: a) Lower Miller, from Camino Alto to approximately Willow Avenue, 
should be obviously commercial with a tasteful boldness of design, b) Down- 
town, which again should be clearly commercial but with a more dignified, 
restrained quality than Lower Miller, and c) the intermediate area, Willow 
to Forrest, should avoid a commercial appearance and retain and reinforce 
the residential character and dominance of the natural setting. 


The development plans being prepared and design and development directives 
should serve as the community's statement of community objectives for de- 
velopers, designers and public (including city) agencies, as the basis for 
decisions. Specifications of building and site conditions; criteria for use 
of colors, materials and textures; and design specifications for public 
areas provide the means of wnifying incremental additions while preserving a 
wide latitude of design freedom. The policies and directives will serve 

to prevent arbitrary decisions and promote consistent development practices. 
They are more than negative admonitions; they are positive benchmarks to 
promote improved development and design. 


SPECIFIC DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT POLICIES 


The design and development policies are listed for three areas: 1) Miller 
Avenue from Camino Alto to Willow Avenue; 2) the Downtown-Lytton Square 

area; and 3) Alto Center. Final development plans provide other design recom- 
mendations for these areas. These policies, however, are intended to conso- 
lidate the most relevant considerations for design review of public and pri- 
vate development. 


MILLER AVENUE - CAMINO ALTO TO WILLOW AVENUE 
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Preserve expansive views of adjoining hills and the terminal view of 

Mt. Tamalpais. The following directives are proposed: 

a) Where median planting occurs, it should not exceed three fees in 
height when full grown. Exceptions: single trees or small groupings 
of trees might be placed in the median area if spaced to preserve 
the hill views and expansiveness of the street. The exact location 
should await a detailed plan for the entire length of Miller Avenue. 

b) Trees planted at curbside should not exceed 30 feet when full 
grown. (The exact height will be determined by the final roadway 
alignment and sight distances which result.) Exceptions: height 
variations are possible for trees planted at a greater distance from 
the curb. 

c) Building heights should not exceed two stories in height. (This 
directive is only tentative. Further determination of variation in 
visual impact along this frontage must be made. The main intent is 
that buildings do not obscure or destroy the visual relationship 
between street .space and hill backdrop. Several other measures, 
other than. outright height prohibitions, to allow greater flexi- 
bility are being studied. ) 

d) When viewed from the roadway, commercial signs should not obscure 
views of the hills and adjacent forested areas. (The Safeway sign 
and Union 76 sign on East Blithedale are examples of violations of 
this objective.) 

Atso see 1! (Cajenighu vision ,<and 1) (Ce) \= duminaires. 

Landscape materials should not attempt to reproduce in the street spaces 

the forested character of adjoining areas. Instead, the landscape 

quality of Miller Avenue should stress the difference from the adjacent 
areas. Efforts to imitate the natural setting will reduce the visual 
distinction between areas judged to be desirable attributes of the 
community setting. The following directives are recommended: 

a) Avoid the use of redwoods or other evergreens in the street space. 

b) Street trees should be deciduous and should be planted in regular 
and rhythmic pattern. 

c) The selection of street trees should be limited to two or three 
species to maintain uniformity. 

d) Plant materials used as growumd cover and intended to be seen pri- 
marily by motorists, should be massed al a scale appropriate for 
the travel speed of the street. (The detailed landscape design 
employed in private gardens is inappropriate in major street spaces.) 

Maintain and’reinforce the directional quality of Miller Avenue and 

its focus on Mt. Tamalpais. The following means are suggested: 

a) Provide street trees along the curb line in a nearly continuous, 
rhythmic pattern. (Note previous restrictions on tree heights. ) 

b) Minimize curb cuts to preserve identification of roadway. (Sample 
restrictions: Curb cuts shall not exceed 1h feet in width and a 
spacing of 20 feet shall be provided between curb cuts when prcvided 

on the same ownership parcel. Curb cuts shall be limited to one 


curb cut for every 50 feet of street frontage. ) 

c) Avoid abrupt changes in road alignment. 

Exceptions: The directional pattern should be broken momentarily at 

La Goma intersection to help identify this major traffic crossing and 

the related concentration of business activities. 

Site development, in contrast to the more formal arrangement recommended 

for the street space, should strive to achieve loosely organized clusters 

of buildings unified by courtyards and landscape areas including parking 
lots. The Miller Avenue frontage should provide the automotive access, 
with actual building activities focusing inward or toward Corte Madera 

Creek. The latter assumed a successful program of renewal of the stream 

area. The main intent should be to knit together existing and future 

buildings which may vary substantially in scale. 

The street trees along Miller Avenue should provide the basic form of the 

street space and should provide the immediate foreground experienced. 

The motorist!s view, however, should penetrate through and readily 

recognize adjoining land uses. Recognition of adjacent business activi- 

ties should be enhanced by signing in the public right-of-way identifying 

“major business groupings. (However, these should only be allowed if 

designed as part of an overall plan for street.) 

Quaint, nostalgic or rustic architecture and design should not be 

allowed. The following criteria should guide developers, designers 

and the Architectural Advisory Committee: 

a) Older but distinguished structures should be renovated to respect 

the original design. All elements of the original design including 

fenestration, ornamentation, materials, etc., are individually 

important to the total design and should be maintained or restored. 

(No structures exist in this area of such design value that special 

efforts to preserve them are warranted. Some older structures, how- 

ever, still have an economic life which in some cases may be extended 
because of design or historic qualities. As long as the buildings 
remain, their full potential should be exploited.) 

Remodeling, including total redesign, of wndistinguished structures 

is also a valid solution. Such remodelings, however, should be of 

the entire structure so that the building remains integrated and is 
not broken into chaotic parts by signing or placement of an in- 
congruous facade on a portion of the structure. 

New construction or remodeling of undistinguished structures should 

be in contemporary design and included to meet other design and 

development policies. Effective reinterpretations of the local 
architectural heritage (what has come to be called Bay Region style) 
should be encouraged but not required. 

d) Roofs of structures should be confined to simple forms such as 
hipped, mansard, low pitched or flat roofed, avoiding exaggeration 
in the combined roof line of building facades. The horizontal 
rather than the vertical direction should be stressed to achieve 
the directional quality sought along Miller Avenue and to prevent 
a jagged, discordant facade line which competes with, rather than 
complements, the natural backdrop. Where other than flat roofs 
are used, they should be designed to minimize reduction of views 
of the hill backdrop. 
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Primary building surfaces should be natural wood, brick, concrete with 
fine exposed aggregate or sand blasted finish, steel or aluminum and 
glass, or stucco. Other materials painted to conform with color direc- 
tives are also acceptable. The following characteristics should be 
avoided: 

a) Exaggerated textures, such as large exposed aggregate and field stone. 

b) Prominent use of glossy or si:iny finishes, such as porcelain enamel 
panels or metallic finishes. ; 

The use of color should observe the following criteria: 

a) Buildings should convey a monochromatic impression highlighted by 
limited use of bright, intense, warm and cool colors for accessories, 
such as signs and awnings. 

b) Building colors should be limited to muted earth colors, derived from 
either painted surfaces or natural materials such as brick, wood or 
concrete with fine exposed aggregate. 

c) Building colors should avoid dark tones so as to provide a contrast 
with the natural backdrop. 

d) Large surfaces of intense white should be avoided. 

e) Building colors should tend toward cool, rather than warm, tones. 

Commercial signing should observe the following criteria: 

a) Letters and other symbols may be located on any vertical surface of 
a building if designed as an integral part of the structure. Vertical 
surfaces extending more than one foot above the finished ceiling of the 
top story of the structure should be excluded. 

b) Blinking, flashing, moving signs should be prohibited. 

c) Internally lighted signs should be encouraged. 

d) Floodlighting of buildings or spotlighting of applied or free standing 
signs should be encouraged. 

e) Commercial signs should not project into the public right-of-way. 
(Development studies, however, are exploring and will most likely 
recommend on-street locations for signs identifying important com- 
mercial groupings.) 

f) The signs and size of letters and symbols used which easily can be 
read by an approaching motorist traveling 20 to 25 miles per hour 
should be fostered. 

g) Commercial signing in this section of Miller Avenue should contrast 
with the upper sections of Miller Avenue and Downtown in scale 
(larger), placement (freestanding signs and signs above the ground 
floor level allowed), and materials (plastic internally lit signs 
permitted). It is suggested that further contrast be provided by 
encouraging the use of sans-serif letters such as Futura, Venus or 
News Gothic along Miller Avenue, in contrast to serif letter styles 
Downtown. 

Lighting in the area should meet the following criteria: 

a) Placement and intensity of lighting should preserve night views of 
the hill backdrop as one approaches Downtown along Miller Avenue. 

b) Light emitted by luminaires should be a warm, rather than cool, 

CGlor.s 
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c) 


d) 


e) 


f) 


g) 
h) 


A change in intensity of lighting should be provided at the La Goma 
intersection, and perhaps a slight change in the color of the light, 
to distinguish this segment of Miller Avenue. 

The contrast between the roadway and the adjoining street spaces 
should be reduced by encouraging soft floodlighting of adjoining 
buildings and landscaping and use of interior display lighting. 

The height of luminaires should be limited so as not to conflict 

with views of Mt. Tamalpais and surrounding hill and forest areas. 
Furthermore, the scale of the luminaires should be restricted to a 
height which does not overpower the adjoining buildings. To achieve 
this a more flexible approach to lighting design and use of several 
modes of lighting are needed. 

Official street signs, street names, stop signs, etc., should be care- 
fully lighted. Since the intensity of light on these objects should be 
higher than upon other immediate objects, interior lighting, or spot- 
lighting rather than overhead lighting, should be used. 

Sharp contrast in light intensity between Miller Avenue and approaches 
of cross streets should be avoided. 

The intensity of lighting should be reduced slightly as one leaves 
this segment of Miller Avenue and enters into the upper portion of 

the Avenue. In turn, intensity should be increased as one enters 
Downtown. 


DOWN TOWN 


The view of Mt. Tamalpais as one enters the Lytton Square area and the 
view of the hills and trees which form the backdrop for the town center 
should be protected. The following design directives are suggested: 


a) 


b) 
c) 


d) 


The major groupings of trees which form the backdrop should be pre- 
served through use of tree cutting limitations and zoning provisions 
which do not encourage land development leading to destruction of 
these natural features. 

Building heights and roof shapes along Miller Avenue, Throckmorton, 
Lovell, and Bayview should not interrupt the hill backdrop. 

Trees should not be placed in the Square or the adjoining street 
spaces to obscure views of the backdrop. 

Existing luminaires and utility poles, which are discordant vertical 
elements, should be eliminated, and future lighting provided in a less 
obtrusive manner. (See point 8 for an elaboration of this policy.) 


The sharp contrast which presently exists between natural surroundings 
and man-made elements of the town center should be preserved and enhanced. 
The following criteria supplement those specified above: 


a) 


b) 


Plant materials should be restricted to types and locations which will 
not obscure the views of building facades on Lytton Square and Throck- 
morton Avenue. 

Redesign of the Square and street spaces should avoid use of materials 
and designs which have a strong natural or rustic connotation, e.g. 


meandering or curvilinear forms, rough stone work, etc. 

c) Redesign of the Square and street spaces should employ materials and 
forms which express the man-made or man-dominated qualities, e.g., formal, 
geometric forms, planned or ordered arrangements of materials, finished 
surfaces on materials, etc. 

Maintain and reinforce the sense of enclosure which exists in Lytton 

Square and adjoining streets. The following measures are proposed: 

a) The bus terminal should remain or a replacement structure located in 
the same general location. (See Physical/Visual Survey for a discussion 
of the scale-giving role of thé terminal.) 

b) One story structures should not be allowed along Throckmorton between 
Madrona and Corte Madera AVenue or along the west side of Miller Avenue 
from Miller Lane to Throckmorton. But along these frontages, building 
heights should not exceed two stories. Roof shapes should be designed 
to minimize the reduction of views of the backdrop. 

c) Building facades, rather than plant materials, should provide the 
immediate foreground. 

d) A continuous building facade should be maintained along the west side 
of Miller Avenue and along Throckmorton from Madrona to Blithedale 
Avenue. 

e) The eastern edge of the Square should be strongly defined by structures 
or trees, the placement of which should follow the approximate angular 
alignment of the present fence. 

f) The use of red tile or wood shake roofs should be continued to accentuate 
building facades. 

Quaint, nostalgic or rustic architecture or design should not be permitted. 

The following criteria are proposed: 

a-d) Apply point 6 of Miller Avenue design and development directives. 

e) Fixtures, art objects and other artifacts strongly suggestive of his- 
toric styles or non-indigenous cultures should not be affixed to struc- 
tures or sited in public spaces or spaces viewed from public areas, 
unless such objects are restorations or reconstructions of elements 
adhering to original building design. 

The use of colors should adhere to the following criteria: 

a-~e) Apply provisions of point 9 for Lower Miller Avenue. 

f) Building trim and ornamentation should be painted the same color, but 
in a lighter or darker tone than the building, to emphasize these scale- 
giving elements. 

Primary building materials should be wood, brick, concrete with fine ex- 

posed aggregate or sand blasted finishes, or stucco. The following charac- 

teristics should be avoided: 

a) Exaggerated textures, such as large exposed aggregate or field stone. 

b) Prominent use of glossy or shiny finishes such as porcelain enamel 
panels or metallic surfaces. 

c) Above the ground floor, glass surfaces should be subordinated to solid 
wall surfaces. 

Commercial signing should observe the following directives: 


a) Lettez and other symbols should be dimensioned and located to be read 

primarily by the pedestrian. 

) Blinking, flashing or moving signs should be prohibited. 

c) Free-standing signs higher than four and a half feet should not be 

permitted. 

) Internally-lit plastic signs should be prohibited. 

e) All commercial signs should be restricted to ground floor level. 

) All signs should be designed and located to relate to the design of 

the entire structure to which applied. The building rather than the 

individual business establishment should be the basic design unit. 

g) To reinforce the character of Downtown, use of serif letters such as 
Times Roman, Clarendon and Century Schoolbook should be encouraged. 
Overly ornate letter styles, such as Old Inglish, should be avoided. 

h) Signs projecting into the public right-of-way should not be permitted, 
with the following exceptions: Signs projecting no more than four and a 
half feet and containing a total surface area on one side no greater 
than five square feet should be allowed if examples of excellent graphic 
art. Signs should be permitted on the front edge or end panels of 
awnings. Signs may be fastened or suspended from awnings if perpen- 
dicular to the building facade and if they have dimensions not exceeding 
eight inches in height and 5) inches in length. In all cases, a 
clearance from sidewalk elevation of seven feet must be maintained. 
Any of the following color and material combinations of message and 
background are acceptable: (1) background of intense colors, either 
warm or cool, with painted, applied or engraved letters or symbols in 
white, black, gold or bronze; (2) background of natural materials or 
painted surfaces in earth tones with applied letters or symbols in white, 
black, gold or bronze; (3) background of natural materials with engraved 
letters or symbols in intense colors, white, black, gold or bronze; ()) 
gold leaf letters or symbols applied to window surfaces. 

j) Applied letters, rather than painted letters, should be used where the 
message is placed directly on the primary building surface. 

k) Where lumination is provided, it should be indirect. 

Lighting conditions should adhere to the following directives: 

a) Placement and intensity of lighting should preserve night views of 
the hill backdrop as one approaches Downtown along Miller Avenue. 

b) Light emitted by luminaires should be a warm, rather than cool, color. 
) To protect views of Mt. Tamalpais and the hill backdrop and to achieve 
a pedestrian-scaled setting, tall mounted luminaires should not be used 

Downtown. 

Lighting should be supplied in any of the following ways: (1) tree- 

maunted luminaires; (2) wall-mounted or roof-mounted luminaires; (3) 

low shielded fixtures; (lh) floodlighting of buildings, trees, or other 

objects; (5) pedestrian-scaled mounted luminaires, approximately 10 to 

12 feet in height; or (6) interior display lighting. 


Ss, 


a 


d 


~~ 


e) Wall-mounted and pole-mounted iuminaires should be of simple contemporary 


design, consistent with other design to provide a sense of wmity in 
Downtown. 


ALTO CENTER 


al 


ke 


LW 
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The roadway between Ashford and Lomita should be designed as a divided 

roadway to preserve existing plant materials and land contours. 

The intersection of Camino Alto and East Blithedale should be redesigned 

to redirect major Downtown-bound traffic to Miller Avenue via Camino 

Alto. The roadways should be designed so that the approaching motorist 

will readily recognize the East Blithedale to Camino Alto alignment, 

rather than the extension of Blithedale west of Camino Alto, as the major 
route to Downtown. 

The buildings along the central portion of East Blithedale frontage 

should be set back to preserve views of the hills and thereby provide 

good locations for parking. 

Parking lots should be at a lower grade than the structures and roadway 

along East Blithedale to reduce the visual impact from the roadway and 

within the site. (This would also lower filling costs and facilitate 
later use of air rights.) 

Even if incrementally developed on seperate parcels, buildings should 

form a larger grouping of connected structures and integrated outdoor 

spaces. 

Buildings heights should be limited to three stories. An exception may 

be made, however, for high-rise office or residential structures at the 

south end of the site near Lomita Drive. This will permit views of 

Richardson Bay while preserving privacy of neighboring residents. 

To ensure a harmonious relationship among the individual structures 

forming larger groups, the following measures should be taken: 

a) A consistent set of materials, colors, and patterns should be selected 
and a basic module established for structural systems. 

b) Roofs of structures should be confined to simple forms such as low 
pitched, hipped, or mansard. Because of the high visibility of the 
roof surfaces from surrounding hill properties, it is especially im- 
portant that design of roofs be given special attention. 

To relate more closely to the Enchanted Hills side of East Blithedale, 

street trees along Blithedale, from Ashford to Lomita, should be deci- 

duous and should be planted in a random but generally continuous fashion. 

Commercial signing - Apply point 10, a through f, of Miller Avenue criteria. 

Light emitted by luminaires along East Blithedale should be a warm, rather 

than cool color. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACTS 


PROJEGTeD BS ERVPTHOWN 


The General Plan is an adopted policy by the City Council required by state law 
which is to serve as the basis for both public and private actions affecting the com- 
munity. The various parts of the Plan are designed to encompass the concern for 
land use, circulation, housing, conservation, open space, seismic safety, noise, 
scenic highways, and safety as defined in the State Planning Law. Additionally, 
the Mill Valley Plan incorporates special provisions pertaining to community de- 
sign requirements. 


The overall objective of the Mill Valley General Plan is to improve the quality of 
life for present and future residents of the City. A major portion of the Plan focuses 
on preservation of the many physical and social attributes which have attracted pre- 
sent residents to the area. At the same time, the Plan also identifies and deals with 
special problems and issues facing the community and identifies unique resources 
and opportunities, which if properly considered, can lead to further enhancement 
of community life. The social, economic and political interrelatedness of Mill 
Valley with the rest of Marin County and the San Francisco Bay Area is also recog- 
nized and the Plan provisions address the housing, transportation and other needs 
generated at this large scale. 


The Plan Summary chapter of the Plan (PS-1 through PS-15) should be referred to 


for a more comprehensive description of the General Plan. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SETTING 


The environmental setting of Mill Valley can be divided into two components: 
natural and man-related. The natural or physiographical setting is composed of 
the natural resource values and hazards in the area. Man-related aspects of Mill 
Valley's setting consist of population, housing and employment characteristics, as 
well as other social factors related to an area's environmental setting. 


Mill Valley is rich in natural resources. A wide variety of plant and animal life, 

a temperate climate, and a close proximity to the Bay and other recreational areas 
provide a pleasant environment to the Mill Valley resident. Creeks, redwood 
groves, grassy hills, marshes, and chapparal-covered slopes are common in and 
about the City. Many of the natural ridgelines still remain unaltered; Bayfront 
lands provide both visual and physical access to the waters of Upper Richardson Bay; 


and prominent hilltops and slopes establish a close physical and visual relationship 
to developed areas in the eastern portion of the City. 


On the other hand, a major portion of the land within Mill Valley's planning area 
is subject to a variety of natural hazard factors related to slope instability, seismic 
activity, ground failure, flooding, fire hazard, air pollution and water pollution, 
which threaten community health and safety. 


Mill Valley is considered a bedroom community to the larger San Francisco Bay 
Area. Most of the land in Mill Valley is used for residential purposes, with a small 
local business and commercial community. In 1970, the population of the City of 
Mill Valley was 12,942 persons. Census information indicates that the age profile 
of the population of Mill Valley closely parallels that of both Marin County and 
the Bay Area. The median income level in Mill Valley in 1970, however, was 28% 
higher than that of the Bay Area; only 3.3% of Mill Valley residents were below 
the poverty level. The dominant occupations of the residents are professional, mana- 
gerial, and business occupations. The character of the local retail establishment 

is of a small-town nature which provides goods and services primarily to the local 
community. 


The following Table El provides a reference to the specific sections of the General 


Plan which contain more detailed descriptions of both natural conditions and man- 
related situations. 
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TABLE El] ENVIRONMENTAL SETTING - REFERENCE TO 
GENERAL PLAN TEXT DESCRIPTIONS 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Water Quality 

Natural Habitats 
Marshlands 
Open Water and Mudflats 


Riparian Vegetation 


Specific Area Description of Natural Resources 


Scott Valley and Alto Bowl 
Warner Canyon 

Blithedale Canyon 
Cascade Canyon 


Homestead Valley and Panoramic Ridge 


Almonte 
East Mill Valley Bayfront 
Central Mill Valley 


Communitywide Scenic Resources 


Ridgelines 
Hillslopes 
Vegetation 
Roadways 


HAZARDS TO PUBLIC HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Overall Description 

Slope Instability Hazards 
Landsliding 
Erosion 

Steep Topography 

Seismic Hazards 

Ground Failure Hazards 
Liquefaction 
Subsidence 

Flooding Hazards 
Stormwater and Tidal Inundation 
Tsunami 
Dam Failure 

Fire Hazards 

Noise 

Air Quality 
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PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Circulation 
Automobile 
Public Transit 


Pedestrianways and Hiking Trails 


Equestrian Trails 
Bikeways 
Parking 
Water Supply 
Sewage Treatment 
Schools 
Recreation Facilities 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 


Population Characteristics 
Housing Characteristics 
Housing Needs 
Employment 

Commercial Activity 
Archaeological 
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ASSESSMENT OF IMPACTS 
NATURAL RESOURCE IMPACTS 


The following aspects are covered under this discussion: natural habitats, water 
quality, and scenic-recreation value. 


Natural Habitats. The Plan policies of the Open Space and Conservation Element 
are explicitly directed toward preservation of documented natural habitats. The 
major proposals of this element address first the high value of the marshlands which 
adjoin Richardson Bay, as well as other related mudflats and water areas. The Plan 
proposes that all areas presently in marshland habitat be slated for preservation. 
Protection measures are also specified for all major creeks. A 30-foot zone on 
each side of the Creek embankments for Arroyo Corte Madera, Salt, Ryan, Reed, 
and Cascade Creeks is designated as a reserved area with construction restricted in 
this zone. Provisions are also specified for any bridges or structures which cross 
the stream. Within the hill areas, similar provisions are being made to set aside 
the major hills and hillslopes which adjoin the already urbanized portion of Mill 
Valley. 


The primary intent of these provisions is to ensure a greenbelt of open space ex- 
tending from Mill Valley to the Mount Tamalpais recreation area and Marin Muni- 
cipal Water District's lands and connecting to the larger Golden Gate National 
Recreation Areas, thereby maintaining areas of open space of sufficient size to 
meet the needs of the wildlife inhabiting this area. The Plan provisions calls for 
restrictions on developments to avoid disruption of these habitats. 


In summary, the Plan provisions have carefully assessed in advance those areas 
which have high natural resource values and has specified limitations on uses of 
these lands consistent with sound natural conservation practices. 


Scenic Recreation Values. As a part of the-preparation of the General Plan, an ana- 
lysis has been made of those lands which have special recreation value. These include 
the surrounding hills and ridges which help define the City and provide for a sense of 
containment which makes Mill Valley a distinctive location. The Open Space and Con- 
servation Element along with the Community Design Element specifies the retention of 
these areas of high scenic value. Additional provisions are set forth for the preserva- 
tion of lands along the Bayfront. Further regulations and criteria governing devel- 
opment along the major approaches to and through the City, as well as from various 
community neighborhoods, are proposed to assure that the natural setting is preserved 
and can readily be experienced. Where new development is permitted, this has _ 

been located in a manner which minimizes the disruption of the existing scenic 

values. One exception to this is the Bayfront housing site A. Development on 

this site would interrupt the openness of views along the Miller Avenue approach to the 


City. Because of the curvature of the road at this point, though, development here 
would tend more to interrupt the views of the hills lying north of the City. However, 
traveling south along Miller Avenue, this would obstruct views over the Bayfront area. 


In summary, the specific policies contained in the Open Space and Conservation Element 
and Community Design Element of the General Plan are intended to respect and pre- 
serve the scenic and recreation values which presently exist in the community and to en- 
hance these values by assuring their permanent protection. No major adverse impacts 

of these values is foreseen. Assurance of these objectives, however, will depend upon 
the adoption of the implementation provisions contained in both of these Plan elements. 


Water Quality. The provisions in the Open Space and Conservation Element speci- 
fically address the need to preserve lands which are an important part of the Mill 
Valley watershed. Specific provisions are made to help protect against erosion 

and subsequent sedimentation damaging to natural resource areas. These are also 
intended to avoid any significant change in groundwater conditions and to avoid 
downstream flood conditions which could also produce more exaggerated conditions 
of erosion and sedimentation. Watershed lands of such importance are: the Cascade 
Canyon area, the Fern Canyon area, Warner Canyon, and Blithedale Ridge. The 
preservation of major portions of Kite and Alto Hills will also contribute toward 

the stabilization of present watershed conditions. 


The preservation of the marshlands along Richardson Bay are particularly important 
as part of overall water quality conditions in that the marsh vegetation serves as a 
filtering mechanism which purifies runoff waters before releasing them into the Bay. 


HAZARDS TO PUBLIC HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Geologic Hazards. The Public Health and Safety Element of the General Plan has 
identified those areas in Mill Valley which have severe geologic hazards associated 
with land supply. The major geologic hazards identified have been those of slope 
instability. To ensure that development does not occur on land with high geologic 
hazards, the Plan recommends specific implementation techniques. The primary 
technique recommended is that of the Land Capacity Ordinance which would establish 
allowable density based upon the documentation of whether a site is buildable or un- 
buildable. Therefore, developments planned on sites which have active slides or 
which have a high susceptibility to slope instability would be prohibited. The re- 
maining land supply which is generally free of major constraints would constitute 

the area which would be used to calculate the allowable density. 


In the Mill Valley area, there are two factors contributing to slope instability: 


major landsliding during the wet weather season and the potential hazard of slope 
instability due to seismic action. It is especially important that the standards ap- 
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plied to these two particular factors be stringent. It is for this reason that the Plan 
recommends that the determination of whether a site is buildable or not depends not 
only on the ability to stabilize the specific site to be occupied by the building, but 
also on ensurances that roads, sewers, water, power and gas lines will not pass 
through areas which are likely to have slope failures. This is especially critical 
under seismic shaking conditions as this would result in a situation which would 
contribute to increased fire hazard, restrict access to the area for emergency vehicles, 
and interrupt the water supply necessary for fighting the fires created by the earth- 
quake conditions. For the most part, many of these severe geologic hazard conditions 
coincide with areas which have high fire potential, further emphasizing the need 

for stringent controls goveming development in such areas. The Plan therefore has 
placed special emphasis upon control or elimination of developments where such 
conditions exist. 


Seismic Hazards. The Plan provisions address the various hazard conditions asso- 
ciated with seismic activity. The first of these is the slope instability problem pre- 
viously discussed under Geologic Hazards. This is regarded as the most serious seis- 
mic hazard condition associated with the Mill Valley area. The second deals with 
the problems of ground failure. This problem is generally concentrated in the flat 
lands that adjoin Richardson Bay, in the areas where there have been man-made 
fills, and in those areas which are underlain by Bay Mud. While the Plan does not 
specify a total or absolute prohibition of development in these areas, it does require 
that, prior to development, adequate investigations be undertaken to assure that 
development can be provided for consistent with the high standard for public safety. 
Because of the differences which still exist among professional geologists and struc- 
tural engineers as to the specific criteria to be applied to such areas, the Plan rec- 
ommends special provisions be made for independent review of all development ap- 
plications on such lands. In addition to dealing with slope instability, liquefaction 
or ground failure problems created by seismic activity, the Plan additionally speci- 
fies the need for building standards which protect against shaking produced by a ma- 
jor earthquake. The Plan recommends that existing building codes be reviewed and 
revised to incorporate provisions which provide a higher level of public safety. 


Flood Hazards. Flood hazards in Mill Valley are generally associated with the low- 
Tying Tands adjoining Richardson Bay and along the creeks flowing into the Bay. The 
Plan specifies provisions by which any development occurring on the flood plain would 
have to be constructed at a sufficient elevation to protect against flood hazard. Ad- 
ditionally, in order to retain the natural function provided by such flood plains, pro- 
visions are set forth to ensure that unnecessary filling and diking of the flood plain 
does not occur as these actions would thereby reduce the flood plain and contribute 
further to the problem of flood control. 


Air Quality Hazards. As noted in the Plan's discussion of existing conditions, there 
is a potential for major degradation of air quality within the Mill Valley area. To 
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avoid this problem, the Plan's provisions have placed heavy emphasis on the develop- 
ment of the local transportation system which would decrease dependency on the pri- 
vate automobile. The Plan's public transportation policies emphasize the elimina- 
tion of park and ride parking facilities, which tend to perpetuate the dependency 
upon the private automobile, and the improvement of local transit service which will 
allow people to walk from their place of residence to the inter-city transit vehicles, 
thereby reducing the need for auto use. 


The land use policies contained in the General Plan also tend to support the goal of 
improving air quality in Mill Valley by restricting housing development in the out- 
lying areas and concentrating new development in the eastern portion of the City close 
to good transportation routes, particularly to the existing public transportation sys= 
tem. Thus, new developments will tend to depend less on the private automobile 

and will tend also to attract people interested in a place of residence where they 

have the possibility of eliminating or cutting down on auto use. If these transpor- 
tation policies of the Plan are implemented, there exists the possibility of reducing 
the actual vehicular miles traveled within Mill Valley below existing levels. 


Fire Protection. The land use policies of the Plan have been designed to avoid de- 
velopment of areas where there is an excessive fire hazard. This applies generally 
to the lower slopes of Mount Tamalpais where the combination of chapparal, vege- 
tation, steep slopes, and wind conditions produce extreme fire hazards. Additional- 
ly, the Plan recommends inclusion of fire hazard conditions into the allowable 
density calculations of the proposed Land Capacity Ordinance. Among the criteria 
recommended for use in the Land Capacity Ordinance is the degree of access to the 
various portion of the site. Additional provisions are proposed to ensure that de- 
velopment does not occur in areas which would have to be served by existing sub- 
standard roads which would therefore obstruct access to fire vehicles. 


The major portion of new development which is permitted is located in the Bayfront 
lands. Here, special precautions would be necessary due to the seismic hazards as- 
sociated with the site, basically those of liquefaction, which poses a possible prob- 
lem of disruption of water and gas lines. Special provisions will therefore be neces- 
sary to offset these threats. 


Noise. The major source of noise in the Mill Valley area is from automobile use 
along the freeway and major arterials. The Plan provisions seek to control noise 
problems through the maintenance of traffic at current levels and through the use of 
noise abatement along major traffic corridors. Plan policies are directed toward noise 
abatement by restricting traffic and other noise-polluting activities away from the 
residential areas. 


Standards for maximum noise levels which will be compatible with various land uses 
have been developed by the U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
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and the Highway Research Board. The Plan's provisions suggest that the City should 
apply these criteria as guides in determining its own noise-land use compatibility 
standards. These standards should then be applied as a measure in determining the 
acceptability of a specific land use near the freeway or local arterial. 


The main emphasis placed on the Public Health and Safety Element has been on abate- 
ment measures for the various geologic, seismic, flood, air, and noise hazards. There- 
fore, in these sections of the General Plan, there is little or no negative impact. 

The only possible impact would be to some private landowners whose economic ex- 
pectations might be decreased due to changes in land use. Further discussion of this 
subject can be found in the Socio-Economic Impact section. 


IMPACTS ON PUBLIC FACILITIES 


The Plan provisions allow for approximately 1500 new dwelling units within the 
community. This would produce a population increase of approximately 3950 - 
4000 people. In addition to this residential growth, minor increases in commercial 
development would be permissible in the Alto Center area, along the eastern portion 
of the Bayfront adjoining the freeway, with infilling along Miller Avenue and a 
small amount of infilling or expansion in the Lytton Square area. 


It is the intent of the Plan that the major retail expansion that occurs should be di- 
rected to serving the needs of the local community. Additional provisions are made 
to allow for local work opportunities by designating areas in which office uses could 
occur in conjunction with residential use. The effect of these land use policies on 
public facilities is as follows: 


Circulation. The land use pattern of the General Plan differs from the earlier gene- 
ral plan to the extent that it restricts the amount of development which would occur 
in the outlying hill areas and it concentrates allowable development in the eastern 
portion of the community close to the major roadway approaches, the freeways, and 
along the major existing public transit lines. 


The net effect of this is to maintain traffic volumes on existing local streets at a 

level approximately similar to that which exists at the present time. However, higher 
traffic volumes would be produced on major arterial approaches to theCity. It is the 
intent, though, that these increases in vehicular traffic be offset by the provision of 
local transit service and expanded inter-city transit service. Estimates have been 
made which indicate that traffic volumes along these roadways could be maintained 

at their existing level if local transit service is implemented as suggested in the Plan. 


Water Supply. Water supply in Mill Valley is provided by the Marin Municipal 
Water District. Because of serious water supply problems, the District has placed an 
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indefinite moratorium on new water hookups that allows variances only in extreme 
hardship cases. Where water meters are already installed or where agreements for 
supply of water already existed between the District and developers, hookups are 
allowed to proceed as planned. Since the development provisions of the Plan are 
merely permissive, and development under these provisions subject to the present 
moratorium or any future modifications to it, the Plan would not produce any adverse 
water supply problems. 


Sewer Collection and Treatment. The level of development permitted under the 
provisions of the proposed General Plan is below that allowed in the City's pre- 
sent General Plan. The result would be a decrease in the need to upgrade sewer 
collectors as called for in the Bala and Strandgaard report, "Mill Valley Master 
Plan for Sanitary Sewers, 1968." In general, there is adequate capacity on sewer 
trunks and collector lines in the areas west of Camino Alto. Major extensions, 
however, will be needed east of Camino Alto (in the Alto Bowl-Scott Valley and 
Enchanted Knolls-Shelter Ridge areas). Except for the partially completed repairs 
and program to reduce infiltration and storm water inflow, the capital improvements 
for future needs proposed by Bala and Strandgaard for the western areas of the City 
would not be justified if the open space conservation policies of this Plan are im- 
plemented. Added pumping capacity, however, would be needed in the low lying 
Bayfront lands if this area is developed in accordance with the Plan policies. The 
need for correction of present water quality problems created by the Mill Valley 
Sanitary Treatment Plant outfall into Richardson Bay will remain regardless of the 
Plan policies. 


Schools. Combined enrollment in the Mill Valley School District and Tamalpais 
High School is approximately 4800. Based on recent trends, the Mill Valley School 
District estimates a declining enrollment over a three-year period of 3.5 to 4 per- 
cent per year, amounting to a total decline of 325 students. Barring a counterbal- 
ancing immigration of older schoolage children, Tamalpais High will experience a 
parallel, if delayed, decline. This decline is directly attributable to the nation- 
wide trend of declining birthrates, a trend which is expected to continue through 

to at least 1985. 


The Housing Element projects a total build-out of the community to 7032 households 
or an increase of 1508. Assuming that up to 90 percent of this build-out would oc- 
cur in the next 20 years, and using the students-per-household figure derived above, 
one can expect an additional school enrollment of 648. Of course, the declining 
birth rate will tend to reduce this figure, while the nature of the new development -- 
mainly apartments with some townhouses and cluster housing -- implies a smaller- 
than-average family size. Even ignoring these factors, it appears that there will be 
adequate capacity for these increased numbers. If the projected build-out is spaced 
evenly over the twenty year period, the annual increment in the number of school- 
age children will be about 32 or an average of 1.3 percent of the current enrollment. 
This compares favorable with Mill Valley's share of the short-term projection of ad- 
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ditional capacity: about 50 percent of 3.4 to 4 percent per year. While one might 
normally expect the build-out to occur at an initially high, then declining rate, the 
current slump in the housing industry will tend to delay the anticipated development 
until school capacity is more than adequate. 


As noted in the discussion of Fiscal Impacts, an increase in population would offset 
declines in enrollment and could produce beneficial fiscal impacts. 


Recreation Facilities. The Plan notes that, using several national recreation stan= 
dards as comparisons, Mill Valley's recreation facilities meet these standards even 
with allowances for future growth and, additionally, that the extensive open space 
areas surrounding the Mill Valley area further enhance the recreation opportunities 
for local residents. 


The major shortcoming of recreational facilities in the Mill Valley area is the lack 

of level park recreation lands. The Plan addresses these needs by recommending that 
Bayfront lands presently in public ownership be improved to help provide for these 
kind of recreation activities. In addition to this, an expansion of neighborhood park 
facilities has been proposed in the Scott Valley/Alto area where neighborhood facili- 
ties are lacking. The Plan also calls for greater utilization of school grounds, to fur- 
ther enhance the recreation opportunities for local residents. 


In conclusion, the increased population will not produce adverse impacts on recrea- 
tion facilities, if the corresponding recreation policies and plans are followed. 


FISCAL IMPACTS 


The major issues relating to fiscal impacts are the cost to the community produced 
by a) the acquisition and maintenance of the open space lands as provided for in 
the Open Space and Conservation Element; b) the provision of additional recrea- 
tion and park improvement facilities as called for in the Bayfront plans; and c) 
the provision of the local transit service. Each of these are discussed below. 


Open Space Land Acquisition. It is difficult to establish a precise cost of such an 
acquisition program, since there are many factors which cannot be determined at this 
time. Among these indeterminable factors is a realistic appraisal of land value. 

Land value presently is affected by the current zoning which is not based upon an 
appraisal of natural hazards and physical constraints that exist. A second difficulty 
in calculating land value is that portions of the open space lands may be dedicated 
to public use as a result of the application of development regulations. For example, 
many areas which are severely constricted by geologic and seismic hazards and are 
therefore unbuildable, may be dedicated to the City at no cost. 
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A third factor which is difficult to assess are the financial sources which would be 
used for such an acquisition program. For example, lands in the Bayfront area may 
be eligible for various state and federal funds. It would be impossible at this time 
to assess the proportions which would be financed by the various agencies. Simi- 
larly, in terms of the ridgelands, the exact formula for expenditure by the City 

and the County, particularly if inter-city agreements are possible in obtaining this 
land, still remains to be determined, A further complicating factor in the determin- 
ation of fiscal impacts of open space and conservation provisions is the consideration 
of the reduction in fiscal cost produced by the elimination of development which 
would have otherwise occured. The development pattern which would occur if these 
open spaces were acquired for housing is one which would be very costly to service 
and which would result in the need for various public services. 


Provision of Additional Public Facilities and Services. The existing experience in 
Mill Valley already demonstrates some of the problems associated with the maintenance 
of roads in unstable hill areas, the more difficult service pattern for both police and 
fire protection services into these areas, and the greater road, sewer and utility 
length required to serve the land use pattern which would be necessary if development 
were to occur in these areas. However, without knowing the exact cost of the con- 
struction which might otherwise occur, it is difficult to determine if the taxes 
produced by such development would offset the additional public cost associated 

with this servicing. In the event of a major earthquake, it is quite clear that there 
would be very high public cost associated with restoring services into these areas 
which presently are slated for open space use, if development were to occur in 

these areas. 


The Plan reduces the likelihood of such adverse fiscal impacts by imposing more strin- 
gent requirements on development in such hazardous areas. 


Due to the declining trend in school enrollment, it is unlikely that an increase in 
population growth would pose any hardship on the existing Mill Valley school sys- 
tems and could actually prove beneficial to the school districts. 


Funds for school districts come from two sources: the local property tax and State 
finances. State funds to the schools are based on pupil enrollment. According to 
Senate Bill 90, which limits the ability of a local government to raise taxes, a 
school district with declining enrollment would experience difficulty in meeting the 
costs necessary to maintain its schools, as it can no longer increase its local property 
taxes to offset this decline. Therefore, the added population in the Mill Valley 
school districts would actually be beneficial in that it would stabilize the amount 

of funding to be received from the State. 


The City needs to develop approximately 19 acres of City-owned Bayfront lands and 
1.7 acres in the Alto Hill area for park and recreation purposes. 


If the present per capita ratio of one patrolman for approximately 1,000 persons is 
maintained, then approximately four patrolmen would be needed to cover the in- 
creased population added in the Bayfront area. 


In the immediate future, the Fire Department will have a staff of 23 men in its 
Bayfront station, with additional increases expected over the next few years. If 
the present per capita ratio of fire department staff is maintained, an additional 
staff of 5 would need to be added. 


No increase in either police of fire facilities are anticipated since the new Public 
Safety Building should be sufficient to meet future needs. 


Provision of Local Transit Service. Provision of local transit service will be costly 
due to the Iayout of the community and narrow roads in the canyon areas which li- 
mits the service pattern flexibility. A comparison, however, of the cost for providing 
such a service against the additional cost required to continue to accommodate the 
automobile should produce a situation where costs of a transit solution is equal to or 
lower than continuing the present dependency on the private auto. Such a calculation 
needs to take into consideration the private cost of operating the vehicle, such as 
auto registration, insurance, the increasing cost of fuel, as well as the public cost 
associated with the expansion of roads; vehicle travel needs if the local transit sys- 
tem is not operating; and the need to provide park and ride facilities to serve the 
inter-city transit service. Again, if such local transit service is not available there 
would be subsequent loss of tax dollars on these lands with the possible disruption of 
neighborhoods or commercial areas by attempting to provide parking accommodations 
for the private automobile. 


ECONOMIC IMPACTS 


Primary economic impacts likely to result from application of the Plan policies are 
enumerated below. 


Land Cost. In some cases, owners of private lands, especially in areas where there 
exist potentially dangerous natural hazards such as geologic, seismic and fire haz- 
ards, would likely experience a reduction in their economic expectations. This is 
due to the fact that the present zoning does not adequately take into consideration 
these hazard factors, therefore producing assumptions that all of the land is devel- 
opable. The application of the Plan policies and the supporting implementations 

in determining density would more carefully analyze the amount of land which is 
truly developable. As a result, income expectations of present property owners 

are not likely to be met. 
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Housing Cost. Housing would be affected in three ways: 1) by changes in property 
taxes produced by proposed public improvements and land acquisitions; 2) by Plan 
provisions requiring more demanding public safeguards for construction where natu- 
ral hazards exist; and 3) by Plan provisions affecting the location and type of hou- 
sing. 


Briefly, open space acquisition programs will require substantial outlays of public 
monies. At this time, however, it is not possible to determine if these costs would 
be offset by reductions in facilities, services, and major maintenance expenditures 
as a result of precluding development in areas with major development constraints. 
Similarly, the property tax implications of other public improvement programs is a 
factor of both the future level of investment in housing and commercial properties 
and the time at which such investment occurs. Thus, any exacting determination 
of housing cost impacts is impossible. 


Cost increases in housing, however, can be expected as a result of the public safe- 
ty provisions which require both greater land area per dwelling in hill areas as well 
as added construction and site preparation costs for both hill and Bayfront sites. Ap- 
plication of the Land Capacity Ordinance should help offset these cost increases by 
promoting land sales at prices which more closely relate toa realistic appraisal of 
possible density. Moreover, within the Bayfront the allowances for multiple dwel- 
lings would serve as a means of distributing the extra cost among a greater number 
of units. Additionally, the reduction in opportunities for single-family detached 
housing due to open space, conservation and public safety policies will mean a re- 
duction in construction of generally high cost housing. This is especially true in 
east Mill Valley where there is an emphasis on multiple housing construction. The 
reduced opportunities for construction of new single-family homes is also likely to 
result in increases in the value of existing single-family housing and encourage up- 
grading of older units by remodeling. 


It is unlikely that without direct public intervention and assistance the housing 
cost of both new and remodeled units will be within the means of low and moderate 
income families. It is for this reason the Plan stresses the need for publicly as- 
sisted housing and establishes specific housing targets for low and moderate income 
housing. 


Employment Opportunities. The Plan provision allows for increases in employment op- 
portunities within the community. The major opportunities for new employment would 
occur within the Alto Center area, in conjunction with commercial development along 
Miller Avenue, in the Lytton Square area and along the Bayfront adjoining the free- 
way frontage road. Although it is impossible to determine if employment opportuni- 
ties allowed by the Plan would be filled by local residents, the Plan provisions at 
least provide such opportunities. Other Plan provisions also permit relaxation of home 
occupation regulations, thereby allowing people to live and work in their place of 
residence. 
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CULTURAL IMPACTS 


Special attention has been given in the Plan to protection of those elements which 
have cultural significance to the community and other policies are addressed to pro- 
viding opportunities for cultural activities within the community. In the Community 
Design Element an initial listing of buildings, sites or elements with historic, archi- 
tectural, archaeological, ecological or educational significance is provided and en- 
actment of a cultural preservation ordinance is recommended to assure protection of 
these cultural resources. Additionally, the Plan establishes policy regarding the lo- 
cation of possible future Cultural Art facilities to accommodate a wider array of cul- 
tural activities within the community. 


SOCIAL IMPACTS 


The primary intent of the Plan is to maintain a balance of population much like that 
which exist at the present time. Additional provisions serve to accommodate more 

low and moderate income families to offset the market trends which would tend to 

deny housing in Mill Valley to households within these income ranges. Since the ma- 
jor portion of new development is directed into areas which presently are not established 
neighborhoods, very little change in the social structure of the community is antici- 
pated as a result of the Plan's policies. Moreover, the development which would oc- 
cur is likely to take place over a number of years rather than within a very short period, 
therefore providing for the gradual integration of the new population into the existing 
community structure. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Unlike a specific project where specific design recommendations can be made, the cal- 
culations of energy conservation measures for a general plan are difficult to assess. 

Two major provisions affect energy conservation. The first of these is curtailment of 
development in the hill areas in Mill Valley, thereby producing a more concentrated 
population pattern which has less need for energy conservation. The second is the 
special emphasis placed upon the creation and expansion of a local transit system which 
would reduce auto dependency. This is further supported by land use and circulation 
policies which emphasize bicycle travel and walking as a major means of travel with- 
in the community. Each of these provisions would support energy conservation. 


CONCLUSTONS 
|RREVERSIBLE ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGES 


For the most part, the Plan policies are addressed to preserving those areas which 


have high environmental value associated with them. The only areas where major 
change beyond that which already exists is allowed to occur is in the eastern portion 
of the community, the Bayfront area. Here, development would be permitted within 
the Alto Center area and in selected sites along Richardson Bay. These are lands with 
low natural resource value and their development would produce little disruption. 
However, in the case of the Bayfront sites there exist significant scenic and recrea- 
tion values which would be reduced if developed in accordance with the Plan. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SHORT TERM USES OF MAN'S ENVIRONMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE AND ENHANCEMENT OF LONGER-TERM PRODUCTIVITY 


It is generally in the eastern portion of the community adjoining the Bayfront lands 
where development of open lands is permitted. Here, however, protective measures 
are provided to assure that the natural resource values of the area are not destroyed. 
This is noted in the Open Space and Conservation Element which indicates that the 
vegetation, marshlands, mudflats and water surface areas are to be retained. 
Additionally, major portions of this area are in public ownership and would be 
retained in open parks and recreation use. The lands which are slated for develop- 
ment are those which have low natural habitat value. What should be noted is 

that a trade-off between the provision of scenic recreation resources and the pro- 
vision for low and moderate income housing needs is proposed. In this case, a 
decision has been made in several sites to provide for housing opportunities allowing 
use of these sites to meet housing objectives in place of preserving the sites in an 
open use for scenic and recreational purposes. 


GROWTH INDUCING IMPACTS 


The Plan itself cannot be seen as inducing growth. The factors responsible for growth 
are those of population and economic development of the larger Bay Area. The Plan 
basically is a device by which the growth which is induced can be accommodated 
within reasonable and acceptable limits within the community. It should be noted, 
however, that certain provisions of the Plan, primarily those which improve the en- 
vironmental quality such as the preservation of major open space areas, the addition 
of a recreational facilities, and the provision of an improved local transit system, 
can serve as a catalyst attracting people to the area because of its desirability. It 

is impossible, however, to predict the extent to which the rate of growth will be ac- 
celerated in Mill Valley as compared to other portions of Marin County. Conversely, 
the provision of these services can serve as a growth deterrent to the extent that these 
will produce increases in taxes and housing costs. 


ALTERNATIVES 


Two major alternatives to the proposed General Plan are: 1) retention of the present 
General Plan, and 2) substantial alteration to the proposed General Plan. Both of 
these choices are considered unacceptable for the following reasons. The present 
General Plan fails to meet the mandated requirements of the State Planning Law and 
is therefore legally inadequate. Moreover, this Plan neither provides adequate pro- 
tection of the significant natural resource values which exist in the planning area 
nor protection of the public from major natural hazards. The second choice also is 
considered inappropriate since the proposed Plan has set already forth stringent poli- 
cies for environmental protection. These policies also represent the consensus of 41- 
member Citizen Advisory Committee and have incorporated the responses of the Plan- 
ning Commission, City Council and general public which were received in a series of 
joint Planning Commission/City Council work sessions held in advance of preparation 
of the final draft of the General Plan. 


MITIGATION 


Mitigation measures are not deemed necessary since the Plan policies have been ar- 
rived at through a careful analysis of existing environmental conditions. It is recom- 
mended, however, as a part of the annual or semi-annual review of the Plan that the 
effectiveness of the specific implementing methods be monitored. Where necessary, 
subsequent adjustment in implementing actions or in Plan policy should be undertaken. 
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